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THE GOSPEL OF ST LUKE. 


THE BENEDICTION PRONOUNCED UPON HIS MOTHER 
TRANSFERRED TO ALL. 


(Ch. xi. 28.) 


We have already, in Vol. ii., given our opinion upon the 
harmonistic relation of the entire section, ch. xi. 17-36, to 
Matt. xii. 25-45 ; expressing upon this latter passage our con- 
viction that they record one and the same discourse, founded 
upon one and the same incident—whether the point of time, not 
definitely marked in either of the three Evangelists, be deter- 
mined by St Matthew or by St Luke. Adhering, however, to 
our firm principle, we give the preference to St Matthew’s ar- 
rangement of our Lord’s discourses ; when, therefore, St Luke 
interrupts the general discourse, in vers. 27, 28, by an inter- 
jected word, the conclusion of which he had already given us 
before, we must necessarily assume that this apostrophe of the 
woman, and our Lord’s answer, had occurred in the meantime. 
But, whether in the midst of the discourse itself (St Matthew’s 
extract gives us no appropiate point of connection for it) or at its 
close, parallel with what is related in Matt. xii. 46-50, Mar. in. 
31-35, and what St Luke himself has already recorded in ch. 
viii. 19-21—who shall determine? We manifestly see that the 
otherwise so well-informed Luke is indistinct in the chronology 
of these things generally. The & r@ Aéyew ravra, ver. 27, may 
refer to the immediately preceding words, and to that supposi- 
tion we would prefer to adhere; but they may also refer to the 
VOL. IV. A 
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2 BLESSED ARE THEY WHO HEAR AND OBEY. 


entire discourse, the order of which was different from that given 
by him. 

It is remarkable that in close succession, or directly in con- 
nection, the Lord took a double occasion to decline for His 
mother any distinctive honour—once in respect to her own 
person, and once in respect to the woman who blessed her in the 
crowd. It is very natural that His answer should be on both 
oceasions alike. It has been said that the well-meaning outcry 
of the woman “stands here very affectionately between the mali- 
cious blasphemy and the less malicious demand of a sign.” It 
does, indeed, so stand here, but St Matthew shows that this was 
not the historical sequence of the circumstance. And was the 
outery affectionate? That would be the case only if it sprang 
from an earnest feeling and deep understanding ; but we doubt 
this very much, and for our own part see in it, not indeed a 
wickedly intended, but still a most artlessly unintelligent, outcry 
of mere womanly feeling.t Thus it would be better to say —How 
serenely the Lord here stands betwixt malicious vituperation 
on the one hand, and unenlightened empty praise on the other ! 
The woman’s “ devout attention” to the Lord’s solemn discourse 
had apprehended no more than that this man can speak, and 
teach, and preach with most wonderful force and interest ; and 
this idle commendation she gives, moreover, to His mere human 
personality, for she, like a true woman, pronounces the mother 
blessed who had borne and bred a son like this.?. “O how must 
thy mother rejoice over thee—would that I were she!” What a 
mournful contrast to the entirely opposite feeling which, accord- 
ing to Mar. iii. 20, 21, at this very time filled the mind of that 
mother of Jesus! 

The Lord’s answer refers not to that, it may be; but it refers 
to this, that His mother as such had no preeminent sanctity or 
blessedness ; and it is the impulse of the Spirit which prompts 
Him to take every occasion to rebuke prospectively that future 
service of Mary, the innocent germ of which was heard in 
such an apostrophe as this woman’s. By the wevodvye stand- 
ing first, He concedes all that is true and right—that to have 

1 No “ child-like devotion” of this “‘ affectionate woman”—no such “ ex- 


pression of a simple love” as the Lord would approve of. (Braune.) 
2 Not the nurse in addition, as Thiess inferred from the words. 


LUKE XI. 28. 3) 


borne Him was indeed her honour; but at the same time He 
corrects the false distinction established. Only because Mary 
had received the word of God with such entire and unhesitating 
faith, had she received that honour. “ Blessed are they who 
rightly hear the word of God; and not as thou hearest it, O 
woman, who fallest so readily from the solemn matter spoken to 
the mother of Him who speaks it!” In repudiating the praise, 
and repelling all consideration for His human person as such, He 
does not say—My word; but testifies only that He speaks the 
word of God, in the comprehensiveness of meaning which in- 
cludes all that had ever been spoken in human ears, and all 
that would yet be revealed for man’s salvation. “ My mother,” 
He will say, “is only on that account blessed, because she has 
heard, and treasured up in faith, the word spoken to herself” see 
Luke i. 45; ii. 19, 51. The keeping God’s word. is partly the 
test of true hearing; partly its fruit and consequence, which must 
never be wanting: first, however, the “ provident treasuring up 
of deep words” of God, which, though not fully understood then, 
will be better: understood afterwards, as we see in the case of 
Mary herself; but then, also, the actual fruitbearing after 
receiving the seed, the doing which must follow the hearing of 
the word, Luke viii. 15, 21. The entire saying is itself in its 
universal comprehensiveness given for the right hearing, and 
pondering, and keeping of His disciples. What the conception 
and bringing forth of Jesus was, in the case of Mary, the Lord 
shows in its spiritual and essential accomplishment in all who 
receive His word for the new birth of their souls, and in this 
sense become like His mother. (Lu. viii. 21.) This apparently 
slight circumstance is a genuine type of what has, alas, been 
realised in after times; bearing in itself the germ of that which 
it typified. Instead of doing like Mary, and becoming like 
Mary, the Church turning away (in secret self-pleasing) from 
the word of God to the human Child who was brought forth, 
deifies the lowly one, and dishonours her lowliness by the un- 
seemly and unbefitting dc6roz0s. What is the preaching of the 
Reformation, as opposed to this, more than the word which the 
Lord here speaks? In their council of Trent they heard not 
that voice, but repelled it with anathema —for a Maranatha toe 
themselves ! 


4 THE FIRST WOES. 


AN EARLIER WOE TO THE PHARISEES AND SCRIBES. 
(Luke xi. 39-52 [Matt. xxiii, 2-39. ]) 


That which the Lord uttered against the Scribes and Phari- 
sees in His solemn final condemnation, had been prepared for 
long before ; for, while many of His longer discourses originated 
in the circumstances of the moment, many of them, on the 
other hand, were from time to time accumulated by Himself, and 
by degrees prepared and reserved for final and most weighty 
utterance. We have here a remarkable testimony and example 
of this latter; the Lord speaks, in a narrower circle and in a 
more restricted manner, a great part of what was afterwards 
spoken in a more extended connection. These judgment-for- 
mulz were formed and shaped, as it were, within His soul; and 
an occasion from without calls them, in all their preliminary 
and prospective solemnity, readily to His lips. Thus it were 
better for us to say, that He now anticipates this impending fare- 
well of these fools and blind, rather than that He repeats later 
what had earlier been spoken. 

A Pharisee invited Him to a meal,! and undoubtedly with a 
false heart, as at ch. xiv. 1, and vii. 36. They watch Him in- 
vidiously, to see how He will demean and express Himself; 
and with all the less restraint on that account, yea, with a de- 
portment which was immediately offensive, like a challenge in 
their own house, He siocAday cvereoev, without further ado, 
designedly omitting the Pharisaical washing (see on Matt. xv. 2). 
While the Pharisee wondered at such boldness, the Lord’s 
searching answer would anticipate his thoughts before they found 
utterance.’ As to the perfectly justified “ Divine dispensing with 


1 And, indeed, éy 6: r@ AcAgoes, which, without rare, appears to have 
reference to what had immediately preceded— while He was engaged in 
this conversation ;”—but as this can hardly be reconciled with harmonistic 
considerations, especially when the mass of matter connected together in 
St Luke is taken into account, we may translate with Ebrard—When on 
one occasion He was thus speaking. 

? Schleiermacher’s useless refinement imagined that our Lord would 
have washed at a deixvov, and that the Pharisce took it ill that his dpwros 
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civilities,” which the Lord exhibits, who is Lord even while He 
is guest, Ebrard has well said, in reply to the unjustified censure 
of the critic—“I will warrant the worthy Strauss, that if the 
Lord were at his table in the present day, He would be just as 
uncivil !” Everything has its time, the cutting severity and the 
patient benignity; and the Lord knew full well what was on 
this occasion seasonable. There must, indeed, have been assem- 
bled around this epsorov a select and purified company; and the 
Lord only expressed to them in His word and act, what their 
secret, guiltiness had already prepared for them in His heart. 
The discourse divides itself into two parts, each of which 
embraces three woes, ordered thus in precise and solemn number, 
though not like the latter perfected seven. ‘The former portion 
is directed against the hypocrisy of the Pharisees; but as a 
lawyer (vowixos is, as ver. 53 shows, almost the same as the for- 
mer, but indicating more definitely the office) expressly vindi- 
cates his own caste, the latter is directed against the conduct of 
the lawyers particularly, in whom was especially concentrated 
the guilt of the general unbelief of the people, and its condemna- 
tion! At the outset, hypocrisy, which cleanses the outside 
instead of the inward part, is, without a woe and half in irony, 
rebuked :—the immediate occasion being found in the washings 
upon which the Pharisees laid such stress, but at the same time. 
making that the type of their own proper character and conduct. 
Vers. 39-41. (Afterwards in Matt. xxiii. this is the middle 
one of the three subsequent and final woes.) The three woes, 
which are the first here, follow for the more definite description 
of the Pharisaic spirit :—their petty externality in the fulfilment 
of the law instead of minding its essential substance; the proud 
lust of honour and rank connected with this; although under 
the covering of their hypocrisy nothing existed but spiritual 
death! (Afterwards in Matt. xxii. 23, 27, this becomes the 


was not equally honoured. These two words are not to be so rigorously 
distinguished ; as we have already remarked in Vol. ii. 

1 The man means to say—That touches us with them (a soft way of saying 
—particularly)—for we furnish the Pharisees with their theory, which it is 
our office to sustain. Is all our glorious learning nought, or of evil? The 
Lord answers at first by merely placing them also on a level with the 
others; but then in ver. 52 follows the specific portion of these theorists. 


6 THE FIRST WOES. 


fifth and seventh woe, but the intermediate one here has already 
there been singled out in vers. 6,7.) We see that the whole 
has its own connection and orderly procedure here, though a 
different one from that other; for, it is the marvellous nature of 
these pregnant utterances of the Lord that they may be strung 
on a variety of threads. Now, when the hardy lawyer appro- 
priated to himself what had been said, although the Lord had 
only named the Pharisees,—a marvellously daring acknowledg- 
ment of a smitten conscience, which straightway complains that 
this charge inculpates us also—these lawyers receive their por- 
tion over and above, still heavier than the former, though not 
exempting them from the application of that likewise. We see 
that the wisdom of God in Jesus (ver. 49) finds it now reasonable 
and right to cast down the presumptuous wickedness of sinners 
with especial severity ; in order to deprive them of every reason 
for thinking that He did not penetrate their hearts, or was afraid 
before them. And our critical prudence should also rest con- 
tented with that. The Pharisees, as such, had been previously 
described in themselves, according to their own spirit and cha- 
racter; the yowsz6s, on the other hand, the teachers of others, 
receive their three woes on account of their dealing with the 
people. First we’ have, once more, the universal and compara- 
tively gentle description :—laying burdens upon. others, which 
themselves not even touched! ver. 46. (Matt. xxiii. 4.) And, 
as this would instantly place them in humiliating comparison 
with the ancient prophets, the holy and anointed messengers of 
God, vers. 47, 48, quickly pursue the topic, and with words which 
in Matt. xxiii. constitute the summing up of the seven woes into 
aneighth. Similarly, the charge against the generation, and its 
condemnation, follow in vers 49-51, just as they follow there 
in vers. 34—36. But then, as these words are not a concluding 
and farewell discourse, it is quite natural (we might say, neces- 
sary) that the close here should turn back as we find it does :— 
the third woe, ver. 52 (analogous to the first, ver. 46; there, 
however, concerning the law, but now also concerning the way _ 
_of penitence and salvation in order to the eicépyeodas into the 
kingdom of heaven), first describes in all its enormity the cha- 
racter of these lawyers, as being fatal to their own wellbeing, 
and ruinous to others. This last woe of our present discourse 
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becomes afterwards in Matt. xxiii. the first: for the Lord seems 
to recall then His former words, and, beginning again what is 
in part the same discourse, commences at the point where He 
had ended before. 

Vers. 39-41. The vay at the beginning -can scarcely be made 
to indicate, as many think, that this is a fragment of a longer 
discourse unskilfully extracted, the true commencement of which 
is not given: it is much more in keeping to regard it as a nan 
which makes severe allusion to what was just then occurring.’ 
The Lord sets out from that which met His eyes at the repast, 
beginning at once—“I mark, indeed, that ye Pharisces are very 
zealous in washing the cutside, whether of the cups and platters 
or the hands of your own persons; alas, that ye should forget the 
tnward part, which is the main concern, the purification of the 
heart and life!” The connection of His words with the washing 
of hands, which here gives rise to all, makes it evident that +6 
éowbey var, hastening as it does to its great object, refers to 
the individual persons of the Pharisees themselves, who deal 
with themselves as with their cups and platters (and even the 
singular here derives significance from this). The r& évovre 
afterwards has a quite different meaning; and 70 towdev duav 
instead of «dra can neither be explained by—“ the contents of 
the vessels belonging to you,” nor “the manner and way in 
which they are handled and used in the house!” The following 
verse is very commonly regarded as a question, 6 rosjoug being 
referred to God; so Meyer corrects the Luth. version—“ Did 
not He that made that which is without, make that which is 
within also?” The inference drawn from this—Is not this also 
to be purified before Him who is the Creator of the soul or the 
inner man? seems to us to be very inapplicable here. We can- 
not see how the observation, which holds good of every possible 
thing, and of much that is different within and without, that the 
inward and outward part originate from the same Creator, should 
be supposed to lead to the conclusion—that therefore they neces- 
sarily belong together! Still less can we understand why just 


1 This explanation pleases us, at least better than Lange’s subtle inter- 
pretation, which goes at once too far—Even now, with all the wickednesa 
of your inward parts, ye care so muck about external purification | 
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here the reference to the xosmous should be introduced as a reason, 
since He most certainly did not create the wnclean inner man as 
such; and we think Luther’s original text more conformable to 
the sense, although he uses a paraphrase which gives up the 
literal words. The significant parallel, Matt. xxiii. 26, which 
runs—Cleanse first that which is within, that the outside may be 
clean also! shows us that gosiv here signifies purgare, a mean- 
ing which is very suitable and alone gives the sense in its sim- 
plicity. The lexicographers vindicate this use of the word, which 
is found also in later languages; deducing it from the placing 
any thing in a certain condition, making it what it should be, 
thus, according: to circumstances, cleansing, putting right, etc. 
Wahl and Schéttgen cite, particularly, 2 Sam. xix. 24. Thus 
the clause is a simple position, telling these fools the plain truth 
which they had altogether forgotten—that He who has done all 
to, or purified that which is without, has not thereby put to rights 
or made clean that which is within; but has that much harder 
work yet to do!’ As it respects ver. 41, we can, once more, 
scarcely understand why most expositors are so earnest in pro- 
testing against the supposition of an ¢ronical meaning (Krasmus 
so understood it, and many afterwards, among whom we may 
mention Lightfoot and Kuinoel); for we find it impossible, as 
Schleiermacher also does, to understand it otherwise.” Is not 
the severity of scorn perfectly in harmony with the tone of the 
whole discourse, and does not this re-appear most decidedly in 
vers. 47, 48? Can we suppose that here, confronting these 
Pharisees, the Lord would positively lay down this clause con- 


1 Alford wonders that I adopt this view, which gives ‘‘the most frigid 
sense imaginable ;” but our views must differ,—the reference to the Creator 
seems to me indefinitely general and almost meaningless. 

2 Even Neander inclines to the ironical meaning: ‘‘ But, on the other 
hand, where Christ employs this mode of teaching (giving a specific in- 
stead of a general precept), the peculiar kind of special injunction that 
He gives is always determined by the character of His hearers; and alms- 
giving would have been an inapt injunction to Pharisees, who, as we learn 
from the Sermon on the Mount, made great show and display thereof.”— 
‘ If the words were not spoken ironically, it must seem strange that Christ, 
whose design was to aim at the disposition of the heart, should have laid 
down anything so easily perverted into opus operatum.” And in this we 
quite concur. ° 
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cerning the meritoriousness of almsgiving, which, however cor- 
rectly to be understood in itself, ever presupposes a right spirit 
of apprehension, or else is fatally abused? This would be the 
only explicit doctrine and exhortation in the whole discourse, 
which else contains nothing but condemnation—and this is 
reason enough, in fact, for understanding it otherwise. The 
Pharisees assuredly gave away alms enough, as we know, and 
might, consequently, have been altogether unable to understand 
the Lord. But, in fact, they understood Him much better than 
His modern expositors; for, the giving alms of the contents of 
their’platters,’ and then saying “now all is pure, all is right!” 
was just their manner. This the Lord can only. be regarded as 
now reproving; it is impossible that He could be recommending 
it in earnest to them, for they would have mocked Him with the 
answer—O Master, we give, indeed, diligently and plentifully 
enough! It would be like saying to the feasters at our modern 
free-mason and other feasts—Let the poor have a collection, 
and the matter is pure and sanctified! No, the Lord would 
here say to the Pharisees—Your custom to purify robbery by 
almsgiving, touches only that which is outward, as ye hypocrites 
well know! He expresses this seornfully in the Imperative 
(which should not be advanced as an argument against the 
ironical sense), and His well known application is—Do this as 
much as ye may, ye will not thereby avoid the woe! The Pa 
idob (corresponding with the dy at the beginning) speaks also 
for this view; as well as the xadcpa dwiv éors, which indicates 
the condemned, facile method of their cleansing everything in 
their conduct—before your eyes; with which, finally, as a final 
evidence, the following AAA’ oda dwiv comes into sharp con- 
trast. This &AA&é would have, indeed, no meaning, if the previ- 
ous clause did not refer.to a false justification on the part of the 
Pharisees. Neander says correctly —“ You cannot with this 
mock piety satisfy the law of God, and escape His judgments ; 
but woe unto you!” Therefore we have not here, as in Matt. 


1 Td vivre (Vulg. quod superest) is obviously no more than é Tay 
tvévrwy; it requires no explanation, that all was not to be given. Morus 
adds—quantum fieri potest: We cannot understand how this évdvra (as 
Neander thinks) should be applied, like éow#ev previously (as contrasted 
with #Zw6ev, ver. 39), to the inner being of the man. 
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xxiii, 23, express mention of their passing over the exhibition of 
the #\¢og towards their neighbours. 

Ver. 49. The remainder of the discourse has been already ex- 
plained upon Matt. xxiii., only that “the words of the wisdom of 
God” in this verse demand some comment. Hereafter the Lord 
places Himself, at His public and solemn concluding discourse 
in the temple, openly before them thus—Behold I send ! placing 
Himself in the stead of the God who gave them prophets and 
preachers; but now, at the table of a Pharisee, such dignified 
majesty in His words would have been unsuitable : He therefore 
veils it, as it were, in the spirit which we have before, in Vol. i, 
exhibited as the significant distinction between the earlier and 
the later discourse. It scarcely needs proof that this entire sen- 
tence, which continues through vers. 50, 51, and closes with eyo 
div, can be no quotation of any passage in Scripture ;—though 
this strange opinion has been advanced, and Morus speculates 
on a lost book with this title. The Lord refers, immediately 
and first, to the wisdom of God, who sends that wisdom which 
manifested itself in its messengers, and which was justified in 
its believing children against ‘all unbelievers ; and probably not 
without allusion to ch. vii. 35.!. He then places this wisdom, 
which sendeth the genuine prophets and messengers from age to 
age with the simple truth, in marked contrast with the blind 
scribes who boast themselves in their useless and unused key of 
knowledge? But, finally, it is very plain (as the parallel in Matt, 
xxiii. which must be retrospectively brought to explain this, 
shows) that He signifies Himself in the undertone of this name ; 
for not merely in Him is the wisdom of God to be heard in a 
higher sense than in Solomon (ver. 31, in this chapter); but 
He is Himself, as all true Scribes in Israel might understand, 
as the only-begotten Son of God, the personal, hypostatical 
Wisdom, which speaketh in all the prophets and in all the bearers 
of Divine revelation—see Prov. i. 20; viii. 1, 12, 22-31. Thus 


1 This view, even if we look no further, sufficiently explains the expres- 
sion on our Lord’s lips. With any transformation of the ‘‘ citation” ac- 
cording to subsequent Christian phraseology (Twesten and Neander) we 
can have nothing to do. 

2 We have already shown, on Matt. xxiii. 18, that the knowledge is itself 
the key. 
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does the Lord “utter His eternal dicta in the style of aa ancient 
prophecy,” as von Gerlach says, holding fast the truth... One 
might almost say that the Lord in His passing use of this ex- 
pression would give the true key for understanding the Book of 
Wisdom, developed as it is from canonical elements, containing 
the purest gnosis of Israelitish faith, and stretching forth, as it 
does, in its principles, towards the New Testament revelation. 
But this we would only throw out in passing, and not for captious 
application. ‘ 


THE DISCIPLES WARNED AGAINST HYPOCRISY, THE FEAR OF 
MAN, AND LITTLENEES OF FAITH. 


(Luke xii. 1-12 [Matt. xvi. 6; x. 26-33; xi. 31, 32; 
x71 952201) 


These are no other than sayings which were uttered, according 
to St Matthew, on an earlier occasion, and in another connection, 
some. of which also appear again in St Luke’s Gospel, as ch. 
viii. 17; xxi. 14, 15. The Evangelist here binds them together 
as a connected discourse spoken in immediate connection with 
the preceding. The people had in the meantime crowded to- 
gether in unwonted numbers ;” whether surrounding the Lord 
for His protection, as it were, against the excited and wrathful 
Scribes and Pharisees, ch. xi. 53, 54,—or waiting without in 
eager anxiety for the breaking up of the repast,—or, if that be 
preferred, accidentally gathered together. In the hearing of 
these the Lord now utters a discourse, which is strictly related 
to that immediately preceding, the condemnatory spirit of which 
it still retains. It is directed to His disciples, indeed, yet evidently 
with a view to its being heard and pondered by the people at 
large and the Pharisees. He goes on to teach these latter that 
He feared not to rebuke publicly before the people without, as 
He had rebuked secretly at their table, the hypocrisy which the 


1 The allusion to 2 Chron. xxiv. 19, which Alford lays so much stress 
upon, seems to us forced and inapplicable, since the question is still about 


the wisdom. 
2 The xorarereiv, ver. 1, is hyperbolical; not intimatingsthat they ac- 


tually trode one upon another. 
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light of His truth detected (and in which they had invited Him 
and listened to His words); the poor deceived people, so far as 
they were disposed to come over to His discipleship, He warns 
against false masters; and, finally, He solaces His disciples’ 
minds in the prospect of the enmity which might be excited 
against them, reminding them of most appropriate sayings which 
they had already heard, though they had not yet learned them 
fully—to wit, that they themselves were called to sustain the 
same testimony to the truth which He sustained, and with equal 
warfare and opposition of man. Only guard yourselves against 
hypocrisy, by contemplating the judgment which will finally 
make all things manifest, as also by keeping in mind the ever- 
increasing publicity which will speedily be given to the preach- 
ing of all truth! Vers. 1-3. “As My followers, friends, and 
companions in the office of this testimony, fear not men, but 
fear that true enemy and murderer of souls (see on Matt. x. 
28); trusting in your God and Father, who numbereth the hairs 
of your head!” Vers. 4-7. “In order to the compensation 
in the judgment, the confessing Me before men, and not deny- 
ing, is the great essential; he who commits an offence against 
Me may find forgiveness, but he who withstands and contra- 
dicts the Holy Ghost in His full testimony—ye know what I 
said once before to these Pharisees concerning that!” Vers. 
8-10. (See on Matt. xii. 31.) “Therefore do ye, in the time 
to come, in direct opposition to the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
place your absolute reliance upon the promised aid which ye 
shall receive from Him.” Vers. 11, 12. 

Thus far the connection is clear. But when many, after the 
interruption, vers. 13-21, find in the paragraph vers. 22-59 a 
continuation of the same connection—that is, of this present 
warning and instruction to the disciples, we must demur. For, 
the whole has in itself too general a meaning; nor will the re- 
currence of such correlative thoughts as we find in ver. 32, Fear 
not! ver. 56, ye hypocrites! ver. 51, divisions, dispose us to de- 
termine that the whole was but one discourse. Thus much, 
however, remains certain, that our Lord turns once more to His 
disciples again, while, in ver. 54, He appeals to the people at 
large, reproving their pnansaic thoughts. For the rest, the sec- 
tion vers. 1-12 has for its leading theme hypocrisy and the fear 
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of man. But ver. 15 begins a distinctive warning of another 
kind, making prominent the difference between earthly and 
heavenly thought; care for the body and this life, and seeking 
treasure in heaven; Christian prudence in regard to the future 
recompense. 

The details have been already expounded. It appears to us 
certain that aparov in ver. 1 belongs to rpocéyere and not to 
Aeyen 5 for this was not the first warning against the Pharisees 
and their leaven, and any distinction here between a first time 
now, and a second time to the disciples in ver. 22, seems quite 
inappropriate. But that sincerity might be called the first thing 
of all, and, consequently, that the warning against hypocrisy 
might be introduced with a rparov rpoceyere, is abundantly clear. 
On vers. 2, 3, consult Vol. i. on the parallel passage, where there 
are some specific remarks on this of St Luke; and on the speak- 
ing in closets compare 2 Kings vi.12. Further, it is to be 
observed on ver. 4, that the Lord designedly says, in special 
confidence and with universal invitation,—ye My friends! Ver. 
10 is so strictly connected with vers. 8, 9, that it tends to miti- 
gate the threatening against denial of Himself, and limits the 
utmost severity of retribution to the final persistency in self- 
willed and inveterate sin. In vers. 11, 12, there is opposed to 
this the simple, unfearing, confident obedience under the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost ; intermediate thoughts may have been 
omitted, since the record only makes prominent the significant 
sayings as they recurred here on a specific occasion. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE DISCIPLES WARNED AGAINST VARIOUS 
FOLLY. COVETOUSNESS, AND EARTHLINESS OF MIND 5; LACK 
OF WATCHFULNESS AND FIDELITY IN THE DISCIPLES; FOLLY 
OF THE PEOPLE IN NOT OBSERVING THE PRESENT DAY OF 
GRACE, AND THINKING OF THE COMING JUDGMENT. 


(Luke ch, xii. 14-59 [Matt. vi. 25-38, vi. 19-21, xxiv 42-51, 
x. 84-36, xvi. 2, 3, v. 25, 26].) 


After a specific parable, occasioned by an inopportune and 
foolish appeal, we have here various sayings which, with some 
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few additions, had been either spoken earlier, or were subse- 
quently repeated. Not that St Luke or his “reporter” has 
inserted a portion of the Sermon on the Mount; nor that St 
Matthew, in ch. xxiv. and in his Sermon, has borrowed various - 
sayings from this place. These parallels between the two Evan- 
gelists should simply impress upon our minds the conviction, 
that our Lord ofttimes did what every diligent teacher of unapt 
scholars must constantly do—repeat in His condescending 
patience the words which only by incessant repetition could be 
eternally imprinted on the minds of those who heard them. We 
cannot see, for our own part, why this could not have been the 
case in “ longer discourses, which correspond word for word”— 
for those longer discourses would, of course, be less likely to be 
understood, at one hearing, than the shorter proverbial sayings ; 
and precisely such, therefore, we should expect to find repeated. 
The idea which lies at the root of all such critical suspicion is 
this, that the Lord must necessarily have been more solicitous 
about the originality of His own teaching than the benefit of 
those whom He taught. This may be the case with us pre- 
sumptuous mortals, but with respect to Him let it be for ever 
rejected as utterly unworthy; and let every man reflect how, in 
his own experience, the most profoundly pondered thoughts 
adhere longest to the memory in the very words which expressed 
them first. All these difficulties will then vanish. 

The man in the company, ver. 13, had been a foolish listener ; 
and while our Lord had been speaking of matters infinitely 
momentous, and finally, concerning the Holy Spirit, he had been 
thinking of his own, and not the heavenly, inheritance. He now 
breaks out into an interruption concerning a strife between him- 
self and another, touching matters of personal property. The 
man of God had shown himself so fearless and impartial in his 
contest with the Pharisees, that this injured person feels disposed 
to select him for an arbitrator between himself and his elder 
brother, who, being in possession and in administration, refused 
to give his younger brother his rightful portion. Now this 
singular and inopportune appeal itself betrayed the improper 
zeal of his wAgoveZ/a in a matter which might indeed be just ; 


* Braune thinks it probable that he wanted to share equally with his 
elder brother ; but we see no reason for this. 
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the Lord therefore condemns, and this was His own only function, 
both the man in particular and the people in general, for the folly 
of such entire devotion to worldly good. When He turns in ver. 
22 to the disciples again, He does not take up the interrupted 
thread of His former discourse where ver. 12 left it ; but adheres 
to the subject which this interruption had introduced, though 
not without retaining some echoes of what He had before been 
saying. ‘The fundamental idea, which binds all together down 
to ver. 59, lies in the “Agpoy of ver. 20. The Lord rebukes 
the folly of the mind which fixes its thoughts upon the earthly 
instead of upon the heavenly, upon the present life instead ot 
upon the future and its concomitant reckoning before God; 
warning the people as well as the disciples against it with pro- 
found earnestness. First comes the people's warning against 
covetousness, with a reference to being rich towards God. Vers. 
15-21. Then follows a warning to the disciples, arising out of 
the former, against heathenish worldly thought and care; a 
warning which in their case would naturally lead to more specific 
inculcation of the heavenly spirituality of mind which became 
théir character, and of that watchfulness and jidelity which was 
demanded of them in the dispensation and use of the gifts of grace 
intrusted to them. Vers. 22-53. (How the concluding words 
from ver. 49 are connected with this, we shall see in the sequel.) 
Finally, our Lord returns to the people, and addresses to them a 
warning which adheres to the fundamental idea, cautioning them 
against the folly (learned of their misleaders, ver. 1) of abusing 
and neglecting the day of grace ; of forgetting and putting from 
them the consideration of the judgment ; and of failing to avert 
that condemnation which it was still in their power to avert. 
Vers. 54-59. Thus, the whole discourse sets out from the 
wretched folly of men in thinking to fill the soul with great store 
of abundance;—proceeding to the corresponding folly among His 
poor disciples, in neglecting the kingdom of God in their care for 
food and clothing ;—penetrating still deeper in the exhibition of 
that last folly of the servants in not preparing for their Lord’s 
judgment ;—and returning back again to the most universal 
ground-folly underlying all, viz., the refusing to mark, in spite of 
reason and conscience, what God is now offering to man’s soul 
for its satisfaction, and what He will one day require of that soul. 
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Disciples and people are thus interchangeably addressed ; they 
are distinguished one from the other, and yet so fundamentally 
blended that each party would hear only the same things said, 
according to its own specific point of view. 

Ver. 14. Assuredly it is not without reproving indignation 
that the c&vépwme suddenly begins; yet not repelling him as a 
stranger who concerned Him not, for He gives him much better 
than he asks. Its meaning is—“ This appeal of thine is alto- 
gether human in its earthliness of spirit! Art thou bent upon 
going to law with thy brother about mammon——in relation to that 
I can help neither thee nor any other man, for to this end I did 
not come into the world, and have not been commissioned of 
My Father! Dost thou not yet know Him better, whom thou 
namest dsdcoxochog? Iam not appointed by God or man to be 
a Omaorgs in general ( Judge or arbiter, Acts vii. 27, 35), or a 
wépsor7s in particular; My kingdom is not of this world, and I 
meddle not with any earthly judgment or temporal business, so 
that the enemies of the truth to which I bear witness can never 
say of Me what was there said of Moses.” (The form of the ex- 
pression evidently points to that passage, which Stephen after- 
wards referred to.) While the Lord thus declines what did not 
befit His mission, He acknowledges, at the same time, by His 
xareornoe, the just prerogative of those who were appointed to 
that end. The word and the example of the Master is of per- 
petual obligation upon His servants too, warning them ever 
against injuring the efficiency of their spiritual function by mixing 
up with it things quite foreign to its character; for the rest, 
however, 1 Cor. vi. 1-6 is by no means here contradicted, for 
that which did not become our Lord in relation to “men” 
without, for whom He had matter of quite: different judgment, 
does strictly and absolutely become brethren in relation one to 
another. Jf Peter and Andrew had not yet left all, but had 
been at contention about some portion of their possessions (which 
He might have permitted them still to retain), He would in such 
a case—unimaginable, however, in itself—have rebuked the 
contention, and have interposed between “ His friends,” instead 
of referring them to any court of human judicature. The é¢” 
vas must be strongly emphasized in strict connection with the 
avopwre. 
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Ver. 15. And He said wnto them; that is, not simply to the 
two brethren (for who can tell if the other was present?), but 
to all the people. He includes all who were held by the same 
carnal mind as this one; and, administering His office, involving 
a much more weighty condemnation, He warns them against 
covetousness ; employing a popular parable, which, preceded by 
the most definite expression of His teaching (ver. 15), is followed 
by the most definite expression of His warning (ver. 21). But 
the instruction at the first stands only as the ground of a warn- 
ing; while the concluding warning points also to a correlative 
promise. uke heed and beware (parallel with xpivere uD eavrav 
afterwards, ver. 57) of that wdzoveZic which, alas, adheres to 
and endangers all; that foolish lust of having much, and of hav- 
ing more—that evil spirit and disposition which reduces all your 
otherwise lawful vindication of your right and of your property, 
into mere unrighteousness! This is the beginning; and at tlie 
end we have reference to the being rich in God, without which 
no earthly possessions can save the soul from destruction. The 
doctrine, which gives the reason for the opére in the ov, is by 
no means the utterance of an entirely new truth; it is no more 
than the simplest expression of a conviction entertained- by all 
men everywhere, established both by external and internal ex- 
perience; the misapprehension and perversion of which, there- 
fore, can only be condemned as wilful blindness, and sinful folly. 
The concise expression of the German Bible—Miemand lebt 
davon, dass er viele Giiter hat !—a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth—perfectly ex- 
hibits the obvious meaning, but does not correspond with the 
more profound order of the original words. That order has been 
found a difficulty; and some have adopted another reading," 
while others have darkened the thought by a perverted construc- 
tion. It appears to us inconceivable that é ray VTUpyovrav 
should belong to xepsooetesv, from which it is so far separated,— 
partly on account of the strangeness of the construction, and 
partly because of the Infinitive being followed by éx with its 
~ object; and therefore it is wrong to translate—His life doth not 
consist in this, that a man hath a superabundance of or in his 

1 That is, adopting air instead of aired; but this is not sufficiently 
established, so that we adhere to the usual reading as the more simple. 
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goods! Schleiermacher’s view (following the interpolation of 
Michaelis @AX x rav vrapyovrwy): “Assuredly, a man must live 
of the goods or of the bread which he now hath, but-the repsocebes, 
the having more than is absolutely necessary, is of no avail to 
him”—is equally incorrect as it regards the text, and very much 
more so as it regards the matter; indeed, it altogether distorts 
and ruins the profound doctrine taught. Most certainly our Lord, 
who uttered the great truth of Matt. iv. 4, could not have designed 
to teach anything so doubtful as that anything creaturely is 
necessary to a man, whereof his life must consist: what He here 
teaches is essentially the same as His word in the wilderness. 
But He proceeds from that which is altogether evident, that man 
does not live of superfluity, and strengthens that assertion by 
further denying that a man’s life consists in anything that he 
may have already ; so that instead of the @AAc& which they would 
interpolate, “not even” would be more appropriately supplied. 
This alone seems to bring out the fulness of meaning :—The life 
of a man does not depend upon his having abundance, upon (so 
that it might be said to come from) the good things which he 
already possesseth. Compare the warning of Ecclus. v. 1 (fol- 
lowed as it is by a saying which our Lord here refers to)—Set 
not thine heart upon thy ypywara, and say not, adrépxy wos 
govt. ‘The thorough understanding of the sentiment is developed 
in a triple progression. Let the abundance be first emphasized ; 
and we are constrained to confess that the having superfluity is 
not the life, since the man cannot consume all that is in his barns. 
Then it must be noted, that we do not, properly speaking, live of 
that which we have, be it little or much;' thou dost not live one 
day longer, because thou hast bread for another day (vers. 19, 
20), but rather thou must continue in life if thy bread is to be 
eaten. by thee. Finally, let us seize the full truth which is inti- 
mated in 4 Cay:—God alone gives and sustains man’s life in 


1 That vxapyovre is always superfluous possession, as Richter’s Haus- 
bibel says, we cannot admit; but in most passages plain evidence is 
found that it is the general idea for the property which a man has. But 
comp. ver. 83, and then, e.g., Matt. xix. 21; Acts iv. 82; Luke xiv. 33, 
xix. 8; Heb. x. 34. The expression which most fully corresponds to it is 
provision, without direct reference to little or much: comp. re wapovray 
Heb. xiii. 5. 
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every sense; as his lower, bodily life, so also the true life of his 
soul, its rest, its confidence, the satisfaction of its every need, now 
and forever. That this is the essential undertone of our Lord’s 
instruction, its exposition in the parable will most clearly show. 
Vers. 16, 17. A man, a rich man, to whom the épsooebew is 
not wanting, must miserably die and perish in the sudden horror 
of night; his foolish security fails to assure his life; he has more 
than he can well take care of, but will hold fast all, and solace 
his soul in the thought of ample provision for the future. But 
how awfully is the case reversed! He ¢s rich already, and is 
ever becoming richer; his great field (apa instead of ywpiov, a 
strictly classical distinction) has yielded largely in a year of 
blessing and fruitfulness. The Lord selects the most innocent | 
method of acquiring riches, that which most obviously tended to 
lead the mind constantly to thankful acknowledgment of God; 
and thus makes this wretched harvest-joy all the more frightful, 
and all the more impressive a warning to every man. He thus 
designedly varies the expression of Ecclus. xi. 18, where an ex- 
ample is given of one who was rAovray awd rpocoyig nal 
odiyyius «drod, by strenuous pains and parsimony. ‘The fruits 
of the earth furnish also the most striking and apposite illustra- 
tion of the truth which our Saviour enforces, since it is most 
obvious that the man cannot eat the whole himself. But this 
fool in his infatuation does not mark that; his tr? rosqo, with 
its unhappy answer, is much worse than that of the worldling 
who was at least wise in his generation, Luke xvi. 3,4. He does 
not say, with an earnest meaning—What should I do? but— 
What shall I do? At best it was—What should, what can I 
do with it—to store it up in the most effectual manner for my- 
self? Possibly his neighbour's land had not borne with equal 
plenteousness ; certainly there were landless people enough 
around him who in their poverty would have eased him of his 
care for the superabundance, and would have well known where 
to bestow it. The law of Moses, too, reminded him of these by 
all its provisions for the poor in connection with the gleaning, 
the sabbath year, and so forth. But it does not occur to this 
man that his own belly was too small for all his abundance ; in 
stead of that he only thinks of his insufficient barns; and the 
only aim of all his prudent craft is—to collect together, and be- 
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stow safely, my fruits, al’ which has been produced for me in my 
land! This is a man like a hamster. 

Vers. 18, 19. His riches now cause him much care and dis- 
quietude, before his soul can peacefully eat and drink and take 
content. (Ps. xxxix. 6.) As he knows only the pains of gather- 
ing, nothing of the joy of giving; as he is only troubled about the 
xov and éxei of a stately and secure place of heaping up; his 
abundant harvest only brings him much vain expense of time 
and money. Kadéead! ‘This is the scheme of his prudence ; 
and the great work begins with the destruction and pulling down 
of all his ewrod7jzas (not merely caves, therefore). If any one 
spoke to him about it, he would probably in hypocrisy and thank- 
lessness say something about the “blessing of God;” but what 
he said to himself runs quite differently. He calls it ra yerquaré 
ov, thinks only of the field and its produce instead of thinking 
on God; rests in the od (Ger. trans. is quite correct—mir ge- 
wachsen, grown unto me) without any thought of his neighbour. 
As Géthe says: “Im Friihling denkt gleich der steife Philister : 
Das ist fiir mich und meine Geschwister; Unser Hergott ist so 
enidig heuer, Hatt’ ich’s doch schon in Fach und Scheuer!” 
Then will he say—These are my goods! Twice, in designed 
irony, «yadé: not merely as a general term like &wo7xa1; but 
this deeper word is used instead of ypywarn, vreépyovre and the 
like, in order to intimate more expressly the unspeakable folly 
which takes no account of the true &yadév. And then, when the 
building is done? Now shall his soul find rest: &vaewavov points 
to leisure and repose—Qéys, wie to ample enjoyment, not with- 
out luwuwry—edOpeivov, finally, not simply to content and merri- 
ment again, but to abiding repose in false confidence, as Luther 
has it—Be of good cheer, there is no more need! The ease he 
might have much more easily obtained before; and, whether rich 
or not rich, might have eaten and drunken. If we go on to ask 
him, once and again,—and then? When the years have all 
revolved, and time with thee is ended,—what follows? So far 
onwards he wild not carry his thought, and the foolish colloquy 
with his own soul dispels and banishes all such reflections. 
“Soul, thou hast”—is it really and truly Having? Much goods 
—true goods indeed? Laid up—actually insured against rob- 
bery, fire, and what else? For many years—but hast thou a 
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store of years, too, laid up in thy barns? His folly was fourfold . 
-—that he forgot the Giver ; appropriated all to himself; counted 
these things the food of his soul; and thought not of the daily 
possibility of death. Thus did his soul repose in mammon, as if 
that was the security of his life! But his poor soul is not at rest, 
and is not full of confidence ; hence he must exhort and encou- 
rage it. The Lord makes evident reference in these piercing 
sayings to Ecclus. xi. 17-19* (see in the Greek), which entire 
passage lays the foundation of this parable. Such people think 
of their souls in the spirit of Wisd. ii. 1-9, indeed scarcely going 
so far; but they shall to their terror find out what the soul of a 
man really is and must ever be. 

Ver. 20. God said—how impressively is this contrasted with 
his words just before spoken to himself! And unto him! which 
was either a forewarning presentiment of coming death, or may 
only mean—God said unto him by the fact, Grod’s decree was— 
Thon must die! Both harmonise together ; for the reference to 
this night (instead of the many years) intimates the former, while 
the &rairovow brings death into the immediate present. That 
which God says, is done! “O thou fool, who didst forget both 
Me and thyself, with all the wisdom of thy thrifty plans ! Comp. 
Ps, xlix. 11 and Jer. xvii. 11. Thy soul is required—not by a 
gracious summons; but God, the Lord and Judge of thy life, 
plucks it from thee, and hurries it away. (Job xxvii. 8, oui 
which does not stand there for Sxv*.) But God sendeth to that 
end His messengers, drcisrodow being, in a passage so signifi- 
cant, scarcely to be taken impersonally (comp. ver. 48) ;—they, 
whom thou, O fool, also wert ignorant of, My ministers appointed 
to that end, see Job xxxiii. 22. We are taught again in Luke 
xvi. 22 that angels have to do with the dying of mortals. ‘They 
require thy soul of thee, that soul which thou didst shut up in 
thy barns, which thou didst think happy, and which, belonging 
to Me and not to thee, thou hast corrupted and ruined! Thou 
art responsible to Me for it; comp. once more, the expression 
of Wisd. xv. 8, 70 rig Wuyis &rausrnbets ypeos. The curtain 
falls upon that other “life” which awaits such a soul; and the 
discourse returns back to the goods and possessions, in all their 


1 So that this passage is convincing proof that He sometimes allusively 
referred to the Apocrypha. 
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insufficiency to help—“ which thou hast provided ; provided, in- 
deed, and collected together, but not for thyself, even as thy 
fruits did not grow for thee. Whose shall they be, in opposition 
to all the J, and the Ay, and the having, of thy vain words?” 
Ver. 21. Most highly emphatic is the fearful reference to eter- 
nity in—So ts it/ expressed by a simple odrws. The following 
words resolve themselves into a twofold contrast. The mere 
énowvpiZesv implies a labour and a care which after all leaves 
the gathered goods in the barn out of myself; xdovreiv, on the 
contrary, is an actual condition and possession of good; and the 
ordinary phrase Aovas0s used to designate this man in the be- 
ginning is now corrected—he was not in a true sense rAoura». 
He who is truly rich, has his life from and in that which he 
possesses—and what kind of possession is that? The décic 
zupiov which remaineth with the godly, according to the pro- 
found parallel which Keclus. xi. 17 once more affords. A man, 
however, can possess his God, strictly speaking, only when God 
possesses the soul which belongs to Himself, surrounds it, per- 
vades it, and takes it into His own fulness; hence it is very sig- 
nificantly said rAouray ¢i¢ O26, not to be merely translated by 
erga, or as if the gathering for God were spoken of. The true 
m).ouray believes, lives, loves, loses, and prays himself into his 
God, and thus he most superaboundingly finds himself again ; 
but he who heaps up treasures éxvzq, obtains nothing whatever 
for himself; and, more than that, loses himself and his soul to 
his rigid creditor. Thus die and perish many in the midst of 
their great possessions, instead of deriving from them life! Ob- 
serve how profoundly the second contrast, between éaur@ and eg 
420», brings out the difference between the real and the specious 
riches. And, finally, we should carry our. thoughts beyond the 
external application of the parable, which remains in itself a 
similitude, and understand it of the self-seeking appropriation 
and heaping up of wise spiritual goods, stores of knowledge, 
virtue, and godliness (in which even the experiences of regene- 
ration may again wither away). This truth, however, only 
hovers over our Lord’s words, to be discerned by our thoughtful 
pondering; it was scarcely intended to be taught in the present 
connection, and will be further enforced upon chap. xvi. 19. 
Vers. 22-30. How appositely does the Lord now repeat to 
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His disciples this section of the Sermon on the Mount! He 
perfectly well knew what He had then said, but the wadyrai 
who now surrounded Him (never the Twelve merely, or any 
fixed and permanent circle), had probably not heard it. from His 
lips ;—and wherefore should we hesitate to think that He would 
trouble Himself to repeat it in their hearmg? The great con- 
trast—the heaping up treasures, and not being rich in God—leads 
by immediate transition to the exhortation, “Take heed, ye My 
disciples ; ye should be rich in God, and not heap up treasures ; 
that is, ye cannot serve God and Mammon!” ‘Thus was Matt. 
vi. 24, brought to remembrance; but as most of our Lord’s 
disciples were poor and not rich, here follows, as there, the 
warning against anxious care about the sustentation of life, and 
the clothing of the body. For it is the self-same heathenish 
worldly spirit which is both in covetousness and in care; it pre- 
sents in both cases the same contrast with a believing content- 
ment in what the Lord gives now, and will continue to give. 
M) pepimvare rH Luyy dwav—here at first the lower meaning 
of Wuyy and Zo7 is taken up; but it does not therefore follow 
that in the previous parable only this meaning was intended. 
This time the ravens are mentioned, ver. 24; not so much as 
birds of prey, useless and despised of men, but because of the 
proverbial use to which they had been put,—God caring for their 
forsaken young. (Job xxxvili. 41; Ps. exlvii. 9.) We noted in 
vol. i. that 7Asmia, vers. 25, 26, can refer only to the length of 
life; and this is confirmed here by the reference to the fool who 
was compelled to depart the self-same night. Ta Ao:md indicates 
everything besides tltis tAdysorov ; if it is not in our power to 
retain the spirit when God taketh it away (Hccles. viii. 8), even 
for a span of time, assuredly it is not in our power to provide 
for the entire necessity of life, in its clothing and nourishment 
(ra xévra, Acts xvii. 25), which is to be understood as neces- 
sarily to be provided by Him who gave the life itself. See in 
Vol. i., our comment on the werewpiZeode, which here responds 
to the évaratov of ver. 19. Even the heathen can recognize it 
as a naturally evident truth, that man doth not live of that 
which is in his hand, and that the life is more than meat; but 
the believing appeal to the Father who knoweth and who sup- 
plieth their need, and their seeking His kingdom, gives a new 
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and higher assurance and ground of argument to the children of 
God. ; 

Vers. 31, 32. These consequently receive, from this point 
onwards, directions as to the disposition of mind which becomes 
them ; in contradistinction to the covetousness and care against 
which the Lord had warned them. That disposition is heavenly- 
mindedness, which fixes the eye and the heart only upon the 
kingdom of God, the gift of the Father (vers. 31-34)— Watchful- 
ness as the true prudence and care, to preserve this inheritance 
and gift (vers. 35-40)—consequently fidelity in the dispensation 
of the intrusted possessions of grace (increasing by being dis- 
persed), which forms the final and perfect contrast with the 
ouveyew re curyabe: cig cmobmxas (vers. 42-48), persisting in 
unwearied warfare with the world (vers. 49-53). Down to 
ver. 34 we have still repetitions of the Sermon ; although alter- 
ing the connection of the words as they are found there, and 
adding a sentence, ver. 32, which so aptly completes the mean- 
ing of ver. 31, that we could not avoid observing, in Vol. i., that 
probably St Matthew had omitted it there. It is, at any rate, 
a retrospective allusion to ver.4. Will He whose merciful good 
pleasure intends to give the kingdom—deny to its heirs their 
daily bread, and leave His little flock to hunger? This expres- 
sion points obviously to nourishment and sustentation ; but the 
47 Qood extends further, and reminds them of the enemies who 
threatened their life, the wolves of ver. 4. The Lord in His 
majesty assumes the same tone to His people as Jehovah in the 
Old Testament, see e.g., Isa. xli. 10-14; but in that He calls 
it a little flock we have the New Testament assurance added—I 
am thy true, thy good Shepherd! Tlofwmov or rosménoy is not 
in itself a diminutive (as many incorrectly say) ; but the psxpov 
is added, for it remains a truth, the remembrance of which should 
be mingled with all our assurance, that the number of those who 
aspire to the kingdom of heaven is few in comparison of the’ 
many. (Matt. vii. 13, 14.) Not the entire people, called 
by the name of Israel, receiveth the kingdom, but the little 
company, now oppressed in its midst! These few are, further, 
weak and defenceless in themselves, conquering by patience, 
exalted before God through their humility alone, and reckoned 
among His people :—hence in Jer. 1. 45 (where also niny nyy 
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previously) they are called jNsT ‘)yy, and in Zech. xii. 7, 
onysn. It may indeed be assumed that our Lord, alluding 
to these passages, intended further to intimate by the puszpor, that 
they are simply jixpof to whom the great dobvas Div remains 
an eternal promise. The Cyreiv, ver. 31, is no fearful, and rest- 
lessly careful pursuit of the kingdom (like the exiCyrelv of the 
Gentiles, ver. 30), but the childlike acceptance of the kingdom 
already given of the Father. Not forgetting with this, however, 
that it must be our entire and absolute good pleasure to give 
Him our whole heart; and, for the sake of the treasure in heaven, 
to renounce and forsake everything earthly, on which the heart's 
affections might hang. 

Vers. 33, 34. That which, in Matt. vi. 19, was merely the 
prohibition of dnouvpiZew, appears here more emphatically as a 
commandment to sell rat brdpyovro (ver. 15). As to the meaning 
of this requirement, see on Matt. xix. 21. We have often seen 
that selling, and giving alms of the produce, is, under certain 
circumstances, and always according ‘to the measure of super- 
fluity, a duty which must be literally fulfilled ; having its deepest 
meaning, however, in the release of the heart from the devotion 
to worldly good, and in the subordination of all our substance to 
the purposes and services of love. The treasure in the heavens is 
the better capital which accumulates through good works wrought 
in faith and love, as is fundamentally explained in 1 Tim. vi. 
17-19; the title of citizenship, and its actual possession in the 
heavenly kingdom. This is owr sure and certain personal trea- 
sure (ver. 34), in contradistinction to all earthly goods, lent for a 
season, and in due time to be taken away. 

Vers. 35-38. Further and further does the Lord proceed 
beyond the occasion which gave rise to His discourse ; in order 
to show to His disciples what habit of mind must ever be culti- 
vated by them, if they would attain unto life :—anticipating 
parables, which, as St Matthew gives them to us, have their most 
appropriate place at the conclusion of all His discourses. The 
preliminary general exhortation, vers. 35, 36, He here grounds 
upon a promise to the faithful, vers. 37, 38, and warning to those 
who forget the end and aim of all, vers. 39, 40. The essential 

‘requisites are watching and working, both in their union and 
mutual influence. The burning lights (a slight prelude of Matt. 
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xxy. 1) are the hearts or eyes fixed in the simplicity of love 
and faith upon the Lord; the clear and unqualified aim of the 
whole soul, in the light of life, which thinks of nothing but eter- 
nal life—see further on Matt. vi. 22, 23.1 The girded loins 
correspond here to the whole body or conversation there 3 point- 
ing to zeal and diligence in good works, in connection with sim- 
plicity of the inward spirit :—a figure very natural and frequent 
where flowing garments were worn, as ég., Jer. i. 17; and 
referred also to the inner man, 1 Pet. i. 13: Eph. vi. 14.2 But 
here the burning of the lights, and the girding of the loins for 
action, are already presupposed ; and the exhortation runs— 
Relax not the girdle of your diligence, suffer not your lights to 
be extinguished, until your Lord cometh! And now there is a 
transition from the Father in heaven to Christ, who is the Shep- 
herd of His flock, the Lord of His servants, the Bridegroom of 
His faithful ones—preparing for them a marriage-feast in the bliss 
of eternal fellowship with Himself. All these several presenta- 
tions and aspects of the same truth are concisely blended together, 
one running into the other in a manner which presupposed 
among His immediate disciples a prepared intelligence; and 
that the Lord Himself is speaking out of the amplitude and 
depth of His stores of instruction for His chosen people. There- 
fore the dwarbew tx rap yéwov must be understood of a 
feast generally (Vol. ii.), after which the Lord requires the 
attendance and service of His servants; yet not without an in- 
timation in the background to the effect that it is no less than a 
marriage-feast. The x, which is here in apparent contrast with 
Matt. xxv., maintains its specific significance when we remember 
that this marriage-feast begins in its glorious preparation long 
before the consummation of its perfect joy ; that it is, in a cer- 
tain sense, celebrated already in heaven, from which the Lord 
comes back to His waiting servants. He would only find them 


1 The plural lights, which simply belongs to the plural address, has been 
made by Braune to indicate “ the several energies of body and soul;” but 
this is a very inapposite idea, for each individual has but one light,—one 
aim, one eye, one heart. ; 

2 Lisco’s negative idea, that of removing all obstacles, is very impover- 
ished. There is in the expression the strong positive notion of readiness 

_ to all earnest work. 
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waiting and watching ; having sustained the test, they shall be 
servants no longer, but shall all together be translated into 
the wedding-guests of the superabundantly merciful Lord ; and 
then, more than that, become the Bride of His love and His joy! 
Yet does the majesty and the holy righteousness of their Lord 
require that they approve their worthiness, by faithfully watch- 
ing awhile for Him, that when He cometh and knocketh, they 
may ¢06éw¢ open ; for when the hour of decision has come, be it 
in the second or the third watch (He seems as if waiting Him- 
self !), He waits not a moment longer, not even while the gar- 
ments are being set in order, or the lights trimmed. Thus those 
servants only are blessed, whom their Lord shall find watching 
in longing and patience ;* but they shall be transcendently and 
inconceivably honoured by their Lord! With a solemn "Apny 
Myw wiv He gives them a promise which we may compare with 
that glorious one in Rev. ii. 21, scarcely knowing which of them 
1s the greater; and concerning which some one has said——Let no 
man contemplate it but when clothed in the profoundest humi- 
iity. As among men a bridegroom might, among his assembled 
guests, in the fulness of his joy, do them more than the honour 
absolutely required ; and as inthe heathen Saturnalia the masters 
were wont to minister to their servants, so will Christ in His own 
person wait upon us at His heavenly table! If our waiting for 
His coming has required us in any degree to fast, what abun- 
dant compensation for every abstinence is this eating and drink- 
ing in the kingdom of God! The Lord will, as a servant, gird 
Himself (ver. 35, chap. xvii. 8), will come forth to them in the 
zeal of His all-devoting love; just as Stephen saw Him standing 
up from His throne to welcome His first beloved martyr. He 
hath already served us, ever since He took upon Him the form 
of a servant; He is continually serving us in long-forbearance, 
putting on our garments and washing our feet—else should we 
find it hard to believe what He here saith. But then at length 
He will most perfectly serve us, pouring out all the long-restrained 


1 Braune beautifully says :—Patience makes longing mighty, gives it 
strength, and saves it from being overstrained ; longing makes patience 
watchful, and saves it from growing torpid. Without this longing, patience 
would enervate the servant ; without the patience, his longing would fret 
and corrode him. 
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fulness of His heart’s affection, and giving us the final and most 
unreserved proofs of His love to His own, as our Shepherd and 
our Host; rapeAdav, too, that is, turning to each in the great 
company, devoting Himself entirely to every individual one. 
The washing of the feet in John xiii. was a type and earnest of 
this; even as every renewal of His holy supper is a prelude and 
prophecy of that heavenly feast (Rev. ili. 20; xix. 9) whereof it 
is said——Eat, O friends, drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved! 
Cant: v. 1. 

Vers. 39, 40. See Matt. xxiv. 43, 44. Olshausen very need- 
lessly and incorrectly refers the olxodeamorns to the representa- 
tive of all unbelievers, the dpyav rod xiomov rovrov; for this 
warning, too, is addressed to the called and believing servants of 
Christ. The servant, as being installed under-lord or 0i%0v6140S, 
ver. 42, is at the same time master of the house in his own 
appointed domain: this is the obvious reason for the change in 
the expression. The gracious Lord and Bridegroom represents 
Himself as coming like a thief upon the possessor of all false and 
unwarranted goods, upon him who holds his natural or spiritual 
possessions in unrighteousness : taking away from the unfaithful 
and corrupt servants that which He had given them.! This. it 
imports you to know—such,is the fundamental idea of the whole 
saying as it warns His servants against all &Qpoabyn.” 

And now Peter interrupts the Lord by asking Him, whether 
He spoke these things to them as disciples, or to the whole of 
the people, as being the covetous sinners upon whom the Judge 
would come as a thief. Many think that He intended to make 
a distinction between the Twelve and the rest of the disciples, 
announcing that the honour promised in ver. 37 could only be 
the prerogative of the Apostles. However, even if “ ryv rapa- 
Bordy radryy” refers to the entire discourse, and Peter is think- 
ing of a distinction and preference, yet the essential difficulty 
which occasioned his question could only apply to the last-men- 
tioned and doubtful threatening of vers. 39, 40 (involving a 


1 Thus ver. 39 belongs appropriately here ; and is not, as Schleiermacher 
thinks, an incorrect interpolation. 

2 Not as v. Gerlach would correct the German Trans.—Das aber wisset 
ihr ja ;—ye know it, but look well to it. We must admit that the Lord 
may come to His servants even as a thief. 
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new similitude of the thief); and the distiction between spog 
jas and pds wévrag may be most simply referred to the several 
applications of the Lord’s words to the disciples or to the people, 
as obviously exhibited in vers. 1, 15, 22, 24. Peter deems the 
threatening of instant judgment too strong for disciples who had 
been once made true believers, at least as they seem to be 
addressed to them preeminently or even exclusively as servants ; 
hence he only ventures to ask—Or even, or also, to all? 

Vers. 42-48. The Lord answers only indirectly, giving back 
the question, and leaving the reply to the consciousness which 
every one of them had of his own position and state :—“ Who 
then is such?” On the repetition of the whole discourse in Matt. 
xxiv. 45-51, this same formula is retained in their remembrance, 
and that deep meaning in it brought out which indeed is not 
undiscernible here—“ Who then is such?” This is the true and 
supremely important question ; and not every one even of you, 
My disciples, can give the joyful response—“ I am he, the faith- 
fal and prudent steward!” The Lord grants to His Apostles 
that there is a distinction among His servants, that there are 
many who are set over others ; but in the case of all such He 
only makes their responsibility the more rigorous. We cannot 
admit, with Braune, that, on account of the people, and to obvi- 
ate misunderstanding, our Lord only indefinitely explained Him- 
self upon this premature question ; to us the indirect answer 
seems definite enough. On the double notion of faithful and 
wise, see in St Matthew, where the oixovowos is called only a 
dodA0¢; but here we must regard the oixovojuos as the true inter- 
mediate idea between the Lord, ver. 39, and the servant, ver. 
37, He who is faithful knows and keeps it well in mind, that 
he is, as a steward, only a more responsible servant, that he must 
diligently execute all His Lord’s commission with respect to His 
louse ; the unfaithful steward, on the contrary, plays the master 
himself. Further, in Matt. xxiv. 48, that wicked servant is ano- 
ther than the faithful and wise one; but here, in order to answer 
the somewhat over-confident question of Peter by a more severe 
warning, he is the same who has apostatised into a wicked cha- 
racter; for éxsivos, ver. 45, cannot possibly refer back to the 
oixodearorns of ver. 39, but indicates him who had been set over 
she men-servants and maidens, over the depame/x. Upon the 
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Osyoroweiv, as upon all the rest, see our remarks upon St Mat- 
thew ;—it is obvious that the aro: here are those who have 
been unfaithful, but with an intimation that they are to be 
similarly punished, at least, as those who have been from the 
beginning unbelievers. This is the first answer to the question ; 
then immediately follows a second, more severe ;—If ye, My ser- 
vants and stewards, should prove unfaithful, ye shall be punished 
not merely like all those who have been called but have refused 
to obey the call; your punishment shall be all the more severe 
on account of the graces and gifts which ye have received! This 
additional clause is peculiar here, and demands a few words of 
explanation. It is the reverse side of the benediction pronounced 
in Jno. xiii. 17. The distinction between knowing and not 
knowing refers, primarily, like the question, ver. 41, to that 
between the disciples and the people; then, prophetically, to that 
between Christians and Heathen; further, to Christian teachers 
more highlyinstructed and so-called common and ignorant people; 
and finally, with more and more restriction, to all relations to 
which it may be applied ‘Eroswdéoug, without éauroy, appears 
to point back to the parable, where those who waited for their 
Lord were required to have all things ready for Him; but in its 
strict meaning it indicates the preparation of the heart, the readi- 
ness of the individual himself; comp. ver. 40, yiveode eroswot. 
Aupjoeras rohAGs or dAtyas (suppl. rAnyas, according to clas- 
sical usage as pointed out by Grotius), refers to the law of 
Moses, Deut. xxv. 2, where it was appointed, with typical allusion 
to a deeper meaning, that the offender should be beaten accord- 
ing to his fault—n2002 inyes 12. The offender also who, Ln 
000s, is yet not dismissed without punishment, but receives the 
dAtyas, his ignorance being not without its own lesser guilt, is 
also preyed in the law of Moses, Lev. v. 17. Ryen as 
every natural man should know, even of himself, the righteous 
requirements of God (see afterwards ver. 57, and comp. Rom. i. 


1 It seems more natural thus to regard the proposition as proceeding 
from the universal, and applying itself in a more and more restricted sense, 
than conversely, as Alford says; who regards the saying as in its highest 
sense applicable to His Apostles and ministers, and having its application 
gradationally downwards. But the essential truth remains in both cases 
the same. ’ 
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19, 20), 32, ii. 14, 15, as also Prov. xxiv. 12); so especially must 
there be presumed in the case of every servant called, a certain 
knowledge of the will of his Lord. If any one has received this 
in a higher measure than another, and yet has lost it again 
through the folly of unfaithfulness, or the idleness of neglect, it 
will not avail him to plead 7 yobs before the judgment; that 
which was given will be rigidly required, of that which was in- 
- trusted to him a strict account will be demanded. The position- 
of not knowing, may be attributed to one who has failed through 
lack of investigation and prayer ; though he also is relatively 
cuilty, since the perfect knowledge of his Master’s will was 
within his reach. But it most literally applies in the case of him 
who knew not, and not through any fault of his own, the specially 
revealed will of the Lord; who, however, knew enough of it to 
bring him within the range of responsibility. Hence, to embrace 
this case with the rest, it is not assumed simply in his guilt that 
he did not according to his Lord’s will, but—that he did commit 
things worthy of stripes. The concluding sentence assures us 
generally, that in the preliminary times of doom and severance 
which will precede the final judgment, the Divine righteousness 
will admeasure condemnation as well as blessedness, in degrees 
strictly corresponding to desert. 

Andnow, after havingwarningly exhorted His own to heavenly- 
mindedness, watchfulness, and fidelity, the Lord proceeds to 
establish the grounds of this last, in words which He places in 
close connection with the earlier discourse, vers. 1-4. He refers to 
the impending conflict between His disciples, followers, and con- 
fessors, and the opposing world; in order definitively to point out 
to them how absolutely needful their fidelity would be. He first 
exhibits his own example; His own course through a baptism 
of sufferings in order to the kindling of the living and life-giving 
fire; that thus His followers may encourage and strengthen 
themselves in Him, upon whom so heavy a burden had been laid. 
He then repeats some part of the instructions given to the 
Apostles, Matt. x. 34-86; thus taking up the thread of discourse 
where it had been broken off at ver. 9. 

Vers. 49, 50. The meaning of this profound utterance of our 
Saviour’s heart has been almost universally missed, and its force 
destroyed, by the unwarranted connection which has been estab- 
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lished between the fire and the contention and division mentioned 
afterwards. That which our Lord deciares to be the most essen- 
tial, unconditional design of His coming, before He makes refer- 
ence to the restraint yet imposed upon Him until it was accom- 
plished; that end which he elsewhere always declares to be to 
save the world, and which he here so intensely desires to hasten, 
must necessarily be something essentially good and unmixed 
with evil, which was to be brought down from heaven unto the 
earth—an intimation this last which must have its force! He 
places this heavenly jire in full contrast with, and opposition to, 
the waters of His overpowering sufferings which would engulf 
Him in anguish and death; that fire, consequently, is in itself— 
just as the Lord longs to see it kindled—by no means “a fire of 
disquietude, alarm, contention, and great change,” not a “ dis- 
tinction of the old, that the new might be established on its 
ashes”—indeed the separating and purifying influence of fire J 
(Isa. iv. 4) is certainly not here the first and fundamental idea. 
The ef must certainly be understood as utinam, as a particle of 
desire, like the Heb. 08; comp. ch. xix. 42, xxii. 42, and often 
in the Old Test., e. g. Josh. vii. 7, Sept. for %5.1 Consequently, 
this fire, which our Lord would so gladly see burning over all 
the earth, was not yet burning; His baptism must first be con- 
summated. Contention and persecution of the truth, however, 
already amply abounded ; and that belonged, both in the case of 
the Forerunner and of His followers, rather to the baptism. | 
What remained, then, to be waited for? What was this fire? 
The “all-quickening fire,” as Novalis correctly says, which is 
opposed to the waters of death; the fire of the Spirit with which, 
according to the Baptist’s early word, He was to baptize unto a 
new life; the Pentecostal fire in the pure sense of that word. 


That is the “ fire of divine love which the Holy Ghost kindles in 


1 Not with Schleiermacher (and the Eng. and Hebr. Bibles)—‘‘ And 
what will I rather, if it be already kindled? Can I change or hinder 
the necessary course of things?” Neander similarly—‘*‘ What more do I 
desire, if it burns? The aim of My operation upon earth is so far 

_ attained!” Euthymius: rl rasiov bérw édy avnQdn; ti wAsiov cvapeva ev 
7@ xdou@. But all this is inapplicable; for the Lord, in ver. 50, tells 

' us that this fire does not yet burn, He has yet to endure much in order 

| to it. Anxiety before it, and desire for it, are the complement of each 
other. 
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the hearts of all believers,” the first traces of which are seen in 
Luke xxiv. 32, but the flame of which bursts forth in Acts ii; 
according to the sentiment of Fricker’s precious hymn, which 
sets the expositors right—“ O dass doch bald dein Feuer brennte, 
du unaussprechlich Liebender!” Most assuredly, when the light 
of truth becomes the quickening fire of love, it must approve 
itself to be a purifying, separating element, condemning and put- 
ting an end to all false life. But this condition of its operation 
is brought forward first in ver. 51; the discordant separation is 
4 by no means itself the fire, it is only the inevitable method and 
concomitant of its kindling and spreading; until “His sacred 
flame enlightens the whole of His father’s house; the whole 
wide world being quickened, illumined, warmed, and set on fire 
of love; all souls universally glowing with the holy influence.” 
The fire of life and love pursts forth out of the deep waters of 
the Redeemer’s bitter crucifixion-baptism ! (see on Matt. xx. 22.) 
Here, as there, the Lord speaks of it as a sacred, mysterious 
counsel of the Father, to which He Himself, for the sake of the 
world’s salyation, must be subjected; but now there is mingled 
with it the utterance of a presentient foretaste of the final suffer- 
ing, of that anaiety, now already begun, and which was to be 
consummated in such profound anguish. ‘This is a most impres- 
sive testimony, not only to a passio inchoata before the passio 
extrema, but also to the actual harmony and concurrence of both 
in the great, essentially one, redeeming passion. We must not 
allow this undeniable cry of lamentation, extorted from the 
human weakness of the Godman,’ to be taken away by an in- 
correct translation, such as would make 7a ovvéyowos mean— 
How am I pressed towards it, how greatly I long for it! For, 
the ordinary signification of suvéyeodos is altogether against this, 
} indicating a pressure and disturbance of spirit,” an intense suffer- 
* ing on some account (from fear, hunger, sickness; see in the 
New Testament, Matt. iv. 24; Luke iv. 38, viii. 37; Acts xxviii. 
8 ; and, indeed, Phil. i. 23); moreover, the whole sentence would 
then be a mere repetition of the former wish; and, finally and 


» This Neander acknowledges as ‘‘ the first trace of Christ’s soul-conflict 
| in the near approach to His death.” 
2 Tt is even the technical word for constriction in breathing. Schleier- 
raacher has ‘‘ oppression.” 
VOL. 1V. oO 
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conclusively, the ovvéyeous by means of the reAzo67 is in itself 
indicated as a beginning of the Béariowe. Most appropriately 
does the Lord here utter an intimation, which, spoken aloud 
before all the people, would be in any degree intelligible to His 
nearest disciples only as concerning His own, already inwardly 
beginning sufferings ;—just at this point, when He is inculcating 
the persistent stedfastness of all His followers against the enmity 
of the entire world. 

Vers. 51-53. The full explanation of this has been given in 
Matt. x. Where the fire of Divine love is kindled, and peace 
seeks to come down from above to the earth, this can only take 
effect, first of all, in connection with divisions, caused by the 
opposition of unbelieving men;* the Lord foresaw all this, and 
it was indeed His own will, since His peace could be attained 
only by means of this warfare. Let them cry out against the 
fire of the Holy Ghost, and bring the same water to quench it 
which they poured upon His own head ;—they will not succeed 
in extinguishing the work of God generally upon earth, nor will 
they do any other harm to the faithful, who abide in the fellow- 
ship of Christ, than to bring them through their cross, Matt. x. 
38, to a resurrection unto victory. 

Vers. 54-57. The Lord had now been speaking many things 
to His disciples, His words stretching far onwards to the final 
day of account when He should come back for His servants 
(after the departure therein presupposed); and He had further 
indicated the present time, since He had come now first, and in 
which the diapepsopdg between His disciples and His enemies 
was beginning to take effect (not without appeal to the people’s 
decision)—as the beginning of the azo rod ydy of a continuous 
conflict. All this the pupicédes, ver. 1, might have heard, and 
something of it understood ; but at the conclusion He naturally 

returns to this people again, and gives them, on their part, the 
result of the whole warning and exhortation, as it affected them- 


1 The number five in ver. 52, or rather the division into two against three 
(with majority on the one side), has a proverbial character. But we can- 
not hold, with Sepp, that the five is alluded to as the number of imprecation 
in the East (for they are not all five placed under a malediction!); nor 
find a prophetic reference, with Lange, to the five confessions in the house- 
hold of the church! 
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selves. Concerning the wisdom of remaining stedfastly faithful 
to the end, and thus avoiding condemnation, He could speak 
only to His disciples and servants; but concerning the same 
wisdom, in thinking of that future condemnation, and thus, by 
pondering, avoiding it, the wisdom which would at least effect 
the beginning of a separation for the kingdom of God, He can 
speak to all the people. Whosoever only will, may and should 
come over from the multitude into the little flock ; may discern 
the signs of that time in which the kingdom had made its first 
entrance; and in His own conscience so voluntarily judge him- 
self as to see the necessity of seeking grace while it was offered. 
Thus we clearly perceive the internal connection of this conclud- 
ing word with all that had been spoken before. There are re- 
petitions which the Lord utters according to His own deep-laid 
plan, for purposes of specific conviction. First, we have a refer- 
ence to the signs of the time; taken, with variation in the 
expression, from Matt. xvi. 2, 3, where ver. 6, the Lord warned 
the disciples, as here ver. 1, against the leaven of the Pharisees: 
we thus see that He, at the same time, carries back His dis- 
course to its original strain, before the appeal about the inherit- 
ance had interrupted it. “In earthly things ye are wise and 
prudent enough; wherefore do ye not also of yourselves judge 
(without arbiters, taking good note whence the life of man truly 
comes) what it would be right for you to do in this great time 
of grace?” ‘That is, in order to obtain their rights in another 
process, and one infinitely more momentous than any concern- 
ing earthly inheritance,—against the adversary; and thus to 
escape the impending arrest of the Divine justice / 

When the people in Judea saw the cloud, according to its 
usual course, coming up from the west or from the sea (1 Kings 
xviii. 44), they might safely predict that a shower was coming : 
when the first traces of the south wind were felt, they could 
prognosticate heat (Job xxxvii. 17), and it came so to pass. The 
Lord now, as in Matt. xvi. 3, grounds an appeal to the hypo- 
crites upon this: they could seize and rightly interpret the 
external appearances of earth and heaven, but their profound 
insincerity of heart, and wilful misapprehension of Divine things, 
permitted them not to mark the signs of the time which His 
coming had introduced! The parallel with St Matthew, the 
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reference to ver. 1 of this chapter, and the uniformly consistent 
meaning of dxoxpir7g throughout the New Testament (see again 
chap. xiii, 15), alike forbid us to accept the refinement which 
would on this special occasion adopt the fundamental meaning of 
the word, as it occurs in Lucian’s droxpir7g dveipwy—as if our 
Lord would half-ironically say,—“ Ye critical judges and discrimi- 
nators of signs!” Hypocrisy is ever, indeed, the first leaven, the 
xparov ~pedd0¢, which stands in the way of man’s perception and 
acknowledgment of the truth. The Lord had only taken His 
illustration from the clouds and winds of heaven (already as 
similitudes of the tempest of judgment and heat of tribulation); 
but now He makes His words more general, and adds the (yet 
more obvious, and therefore first mentioned) face or appearance 
of the earth—in connection with which we may refer to the 
reckoning of the harvest weeks, John iv. 35, and the like. “Ye 
know how to test these things; how or wherefore are ye so 
foolish as not to discriminate and test this time? Why but 
because ye are hypocrites, and will not!” Z'his time, the time of 
God’s gracious visitation (ch. xix. 44) ; the manifest tokens of 
which have constrained the people’s voices to join with the voice 
of God, in crying—God hath visited His people! chap. vii. 16, 
i. 68. The Lord points, further, to all those signs of the time, 
concerning which see on Matt. xvi. (Vol. ii.) ; but especially 
here torthe BiéZeodos of the kingdom of God, which was made 
manifest in the warfare which had broken out, and_ mentioned 
just before, vers. 51-53. Can, then, the natural understand- 
ing, for the sufficiency of which this text has been strangely 
enough cited, test these things, and discern what is right? Assur- 
edly—but, first of all, only when a revelation of God in its signs 
lies obviously before it (for that is the question here); and, 
secondly? Alas, it might and it should, indeed; but it can- 
not and it will not, for the most part, because of other rea- 
sons which the Lord here bewails, discloses, and rebukes; it 
does not draw the simple and necessary deduction from the 
plainest and most indubitable premises, becawse—the sinner does 
not conscientiously use his reason, and will not of and in 
himself judge that which is right! This is the profound, and 
appropriate meaning of the following verse as it is uttered in 
this connection. “Ag éavrdy (by no means merely, as Lange 
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thinks,—from your own private relations!) obviously means, first 
of all, of yourselves, as in chap. xxi. 30, so that not even signs 
and wonders should have been needful: but the reason why I of 
myself should discern and judge myself aright, lies only in this, 
that I have in myself, in the protest of my conscience against 
my sin, the standard of Divine truth ; the herald of repentance 
when repentance is required of me, the announcer of grace when 
grace is preached tome. ‘Thus the deep truth is just as Luther’s 
gloss gives it— Can you see how it goes with the creatures, and 
why do you not see what is wanting in yourselves?” Alas, indeed, 
he who sees that, and desires to see it without hypocrisy, is (as 
Oetinger says) “the true philosopher, who learns that which 
is right in his own person.” Only take note (ver. 15); admit the 
great need of your own poor souls, which can derive life from 
no other possession than the proffered grace, which, when laid 
hold of in faith, makes it rich towards God! Take note, before 
all things, that ye have actually no right before God; that ye 
may, while in the way with Him, and before hell closes your 
course, obtain justification and peace. 

Vers. 58, 59. Here we find the confirmation of what we re- 
marked in Vol. i. upon this saying as it is reproduced here from 
the sermon on the mount:—that.it is here generalised beyond 
its specific meaning there, and, as it were, spiritually explained. 
The mere reference to placability as towards a brother with whom 
I may have matter of litigation, would not be a distinctive con- 
clusion of this discourse,—albeit it was occasioned by the conten- 
tion of the brothers about their inheritance—and would be an 
inexplicable subsidence of the strain of it into a matter quite 
foreign to vers. 55-57. But the here intensified judicial ex- 
pressions (the Latinism 60¢ tpyaotay, da operam, probably a 
Roman legal formula; as also nuracopey and xpdéxrwp, the 
officer, executor), induce us to suppose that the Lord designs to 
exemplify, by the complainant against his fellow-creature in the 
court of law, the guilt of want of love generally which cries out 
against the sinner before the presence of God. Thus is exhi- 
bited in this évr/ducog the accusing Moses or the law, which 
“often personally, as it were, comes forward in the heart of 
man” (Braune); and the Lord stringently urges upon all the 
necessity of seeking the mediation of grace to interpose and pre- 
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vent the impending condemnation, before the time runs out, 
and nothing remains but that eternal prison-house in which all 
the loveless, covetous, contentious parties alike come to everlast- 
ing harm.’ In relation to this comparison and relation between 
God and men, the Father hath appointed His Son to be arbiter 
and mediator :—happy they who make their appeal to Him, 
knowing in themselves what they themselves come short in! 


THREATENING APPEAL TO THE IMPENITENT, OCCASIONED BY 
THE REPORT OF PILATE’S INJUSTICE. 


(Luke xiii. 2-9.) 


There were present? at that time some who had failed to mark 
what in themselves demanded their own judgment and con- 
demnation; and thus came into collision with our Lord, like that 
covetous man, ch. xii. 13, or that woman, ch. xi.27. Such were 
the hearers who listened to His words! These have in their 
thoughts an occurrence which had recently taken place, and had 
been much talked of, in Jerusalem (as the article xépi ray shows); 
and when the Lord ends His discourse by the threatening of the 
eternal prison of condemnation, they begin their hasty account 
of a fearful crime which the abominable Pilate had once more 
committed. It is probable that they did not relate this as a mere 
novelty (to come to something new) ; but they told Him, presum- 
ing that He knew it not, and as in some sort connected with His 
word just spoken as they had interpreted it, how the governor of 
Judea (ch. ili. 1) had caused the blood of: certain Galileans to 


1 Neander’s interpretation, ‘‘ the Messiah would appear against them as 
a complainant,” forgets the declaration of John vy. 45. 

* For that is the meaning of zapijcav here, and not ‘came thither,” 
like xpoo#adov, ver. 81. Further, the éy air@ r@ xeerpo (which is different 
from éxsivp, Matt. xii. 1, xiv. 1) in connection with this expression, is not 
to be taken in so ‘‘indefinite” a sense as such formule generally are. 
Alford thinks my connection too fine-drawn, but I can retract nothing 
here. He has no proper ground for his own remark, that there is no such 
connection at all. 
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be miserably and shamefully shed in the midst of their sacrifices; 
they not being under his jurisdiction (see ch. xxiii. 7-12), and 
the act being in express contravention of the stipulations which 
forbade him to bring soldiers into the temple. By this they would 
say—“Dost thou call that a d/z«s0r, or should we not condemn 
such an atrocity? Is not that a sign of this time, in which the 
oppressed people of God suffer so many things from the Gentiles? 
And what sayest thou to this,—thou who assertest thyself to be 
the Messiah and the Redeemer of God’s people from the hand of 
their enemies?” —W hat He has to say, is very different from what 
they supposed or desired. He avoids all interference with politi- 
cal matters, now as He had ever done, with as much strictness as 
He had declined all. intermeddling with matters of inheritance; 
for He is set, not to be the Judge of the Romans, but the Judge 
of the sins of Israel. He does not even take the sacrifices into 
consideration, so as to enter into the question of Pilate’s terrific 
desecration of holy things, and of his guilt in mingling the blood 
of the victims of his own tyranny with the blood of the victims 
offered to God. He immediately seizes this account of the 
lamentable murder, or rather execution, in the temple, as occa- 
sion for that which concerned His office; He turns it to a 
threatening summons to all the impenitent, to whom such events 
as this should be no more than appeals for penitence, and types of 
coming judgment. His answer has two complementary parts. 
First, a plain and literal threatening of general destruction to all 
who do not repent; connecting this for Galilee with the report 
they had brought (vers. 2, 3),—and reminding them Himself of 
another similar for Jerusalem (vers. 4, 5). But then graciously 
follows in His condescension a new challenge to the repentance 
which alone can save—in an affecting parable, which exhibits 
longsuffering as an argument to humiliation, and which makes 
the transition from the people as a whole to every individual 
(vers. 6—9). 

Vers. 2, 3. Suppose ye! Thus does He assail in His first 
word the foolish hearts of the narrators, specifically humbling 
and casting them down; suddenly passing from all which they 
calculated on hearing, to the piercing application to themselves. 
It was their will that Pilate alone should have received our Lord’s 
condemnation; they had not considered whether, and how far, 
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these Galileans themselves had sinned against others; and 
whether they, on the other hand, had not offered themselves as 
victims of tyranny, and made themselves martyrs of God’s service." 
But the Lord’s severe and convincing language presupposes 
against their will what they, according to their own style of argu- 
ing, should have thought of—that these Galileans (in the general 
turbulent spirit of their whole community) must necessarily have 
committed some outrage themselves, or involved themselves in 
some outbreak, which gave occasion to Pilate’s wrathful com- 
mand that they should be slain wherever they might be found, 
even though in the act of sacrificing in the temple. Thus, looked 
at externally, they might appear to have been sinners beyond 
others whom these things befell not; but even this supposition of 
their guilt instead of Pilate’s, though more correct in itself, He 
does not admit as right; but tells them instead—Such are ye all, 
fundamentally! This is a holy example of the manner in which 
the blinded world should ever be answered, and its condemnatory 
rates of others’ judgments be applied toitself. Being sinners and 
sugering according to desert—this is the great point which all 
alike must attend to, which must be eternally and unweariedly 
held up to their averted eyes. Although the Lord desires that 
every time, and in every particular case, proportionate punish- 
ment should be inflicted on specific guilt; yet He maintains in all 
cases the connection of suffering with sin. Consequently —“If ye 
repent not, ye will all suffer what your sins deserve, that is, in 
like manner, proportionately, perish! This is what I, your 
righteous Judge and compassionate Saviour, have to say to you 
impenitent sinners, on your way to judgment, if ye must have 
my sentence upon these things;—-nothing more than that ancient 
word jeravoeiv, which ye are so unwilling to hear.” They knew 
very well what this meant—these hypocrites, who would not, in 
this time of mingled ruin and salvation, judge &@ éavray this 
dizasov; just as afterwards in Hades it is enforced from the con- 
science of the rich, luxurious son of Abraham. “If ye be not con- 


1 Braune misses the meaning, when he assumes that these narrators of 
the outrage themselves concluded the specific guilt of these Galileans, and 
were disposed to condemn them rigorously ;—for such an assumption is 
_ highly improbable, when we take into account the tendency at that time to 
regard with favour every insurrection against the Romans, 
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verted, the sword of God and not merely Pilate’s is at hand”— 
see Ps, vii. 18 and the like preaching in all the prophets. The 
Lord also speaks as a Prophet, when He says aowvrws—this 
not being, as many think, stronger than owofws in ver. 5, but 
the reverse ; by this latter expression He afterwards makes pro- 
minent the similarity of the judgment impending over all in its 
external manifestation, while wouirw¢ belongs more generally to 
the strongly emphasized &rodsiobe (ye shall suffer your punish- 
ment like these), not however without pointing prospectively to 
what subsequently happened. The Galilzan people were also 
destroyed by the Roman sword, and, in consequence of their per- 
sistent obstinate spirit of insubordination, for the most part dur- 
ing the passover sacrifices at Jerusalem. 

Vers. 4, 5. “ Not Pilate, whose tyranny ye protest against, did 
those things which ye suffer, but God, who in manifold ways 
warns sinners by types and earnests of coming judgment.” This 
is the meaning of what our Lord now Himself relates, or brings 
to their remembrance—the well-known falling of that tower upon 
the wretched eighteen, whom it slew. This means to say—The 
one is just like the other, whether Pilate or a falling edifice, the 
hand of man or so-called accident, all is by the hand of God! 
(Amos iii. 6.) However various in the kind and degree of their 
guilt these eighteen might be, yet are they hurried away with an 
equal doom of the Divine judgment, the depths of which, as deal- 
ing with individual men, man cannot penetrate ! Thus much is 
certain—they were guilty before God; but now beware of think- 
ing that the especial doom or suffering of these eighteen indi- 
cates a specific and greater guilt! (Comp. now, what is incor- 
rectly quoted upon the former instance, Jno. ix. 2,3.) It has 
been already remarked that the Lord now turns from the 
Galilean people to the dwellers in Jerusalem. We know no more 
what kind of building this répyog was,’ than we know of the 

particulars of this downfall: if we bring the wall of the pool 


1 The word itself indicates any high building, like Dry, see Matt. xxi. 
33, and especially Luke xiv. 28 ; it might, therefore, be a ‘garden-house of 
some great man,” in which a merry company were assembled,—or anything 
else, for the expression in itself is quite indefinite. The description ev ry 
Sawdp is highly obscure in consequence of the év, but probably refers to a 
district or field, so called from the brook. 
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no, Neh. iii. 15 (which is the same, indeed, with 47%) into 
comparison, we might regard it as a proper tower, and admit the 
probability of the assumption that those imprisoned by the San- — 
hedrim were confined there. This, at least, furnishes an apt 
parallel with the case of the Galileeans :—in both instances they 
were liable to punishment; in the former they had fallen under 
the sword of the government, in this they were overtaken by the 
anticipating judgment of God, reinforcing the judgments of men. 
"Ogeréres, too, instead of &waprwdroi, seems to point the same 
way, if it does not merely contain an allusion to ch. xii. 58, 59. 
The owoiws, in this latter case, was yet more strikingly fulfilled 
in history :—the inhabitants of Jerusalem perished under the 
downfall of the temple and the city together upon the whole 
mass of the guilty (see Amos ix. 1); their Babel-tower slew those 
who were lusting after a false freedom, as the guilty prisoners 
of God’s justice ;—even as finally the fabric of the universe will 
fall around mankind, and in his death the tabernacle of his body 
falls upon every individual man. 

Vers. 6-9. “ But ye have not all thus perished yet; ye live 
by the longsuffering of God, which leadeth you to conversion ; 
your Lord yet leaves you a term of grace wherein He waiteth 
for the fruits of repentance.” The fig-tree has been generally, 
and without sufficient examination, made to correspond with the 
xévres, the entire people of Israel; and to this view Matt. xxi. 
19, and xxiv. 32 have seemed to conspire. But it is not difficult 
to reconcile all these passages, by supposing St Matthew’s predo- 
minant reference to have been to the people generally, and here 
to the individual as involved in that. We are disposed to admit 
that the Lord takes His allusion from the figure employed for 
Israel in Joel i. 7; that this originated the specific fig-tree, and 
that in a certain sense He does include the whole nation, as the 
three years’ coming and seeking (about which more hereafter) 
indicates. But withal we must maintain that the whole is only 
represented by the individual, and that the Lord thus makes a 
transition to every amoprados and opesAérng among the people, 
thus more severely singling them out. This alone seems ade- 
quately to respond to the awakening and heartsearching tendency 
and scope of the whole discourse, from the very beginning of 
which these yet living are opposed, as individually impenitent 
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to those already condemned and cut down; the specialising 
eighteen too tending in the same direction. Moreover, it might 
fairly be asked what the vineyard would be, if the one fig-tree were 
in itself the whole of the nation. It cannot be alleged that the 
entire earth is represented here as the Lord’s vineyard (although 
in Matt. xiii. 38, it is the field which is to be sown); and to 
regard this feature of the parable as only intimating that the fig- 
tree, the nation, was not standing in an open unsheltered waste, 
but abundantly cared for and protected, is too violent an outrage 
upon the uniform prophetical phraseology to be admitted. Then 
the vineyard is Israel, but the fig-tree (uniting the two prophe- 
tical symbols) is every individual example and illustration of the 
character of the whole; for as in another parable the one man 
not having on a wedding garment does not imply that all the rest 
had it, so does the singling out this unfruitful tree by no means 
intimate that all the other trees or vines were fruitful. The 
Lord so orders His words, that every man may immediately 
think of himself; and passes in His discourse from the cutting 
down of the unfruitful tree to the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Baptist’s preaching. 

The other very usual error in the exposition of this parable, 
especially in the practical exposition of it, is that of regarding 
the dresser of the vineyard as being necessarily Christ, the in- 
terceding Mediator at the right hand of the righteous Father.' 
But in most of the parables which precede and which follow 
this, having the same character, Christ is the Lord; and is it 
not, similarly, He who is the certain man that. had a fig-tree, in 
His vineyard? He is, indeed, the Lord whose coming is spoken 
of, who seeketh fruit, and whom the dresser appeals to with Kopie, 
as deeming the cutting down and condemning things altogether 
beyond his own province. Even if the three years are only re- 
garded as a proverbial notation of any definite time (or, possibly, 
with some latent reference to the fact that after three years a 
tree would give certain indication whether or not it would ever 
bear fruit), yet even then the coming must refer to Christ alone; 
but, for our own ‘part, we see no reason to deny the reference 

1 Many refer it even to the Holy Ghost (Lange in this agrees with Alford, 


who regards it as quite clear)—but this appears to us, in a parable so simple, 
addressed to the people, too hidden an allusion. 
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discerned by Bengel and others to the three years’ teaching of 
Christ, the third year of which was now lapsing—and hence we 
find it said gpyowas and not 7Adov. That the intercession only 
required this one year to be waited for, while Israel had forty 
years of suspended judgment, does not affect the matter in the 
least, for the longsuffering here exhibited in its threatening 
limitation can now, as ever, surpass its own limits. Who then 
is the dresser of the vineyard? The definite article attached to 
this should not be taken as denoting any one single labourer in 
the whole vineyard, but simply associates with one tree one who 
cares especially for it: and we are firmly convinced that the 
Lord, here, as in Matt. xxi. 838, means the guides and leaders 
set over the people; a view which brings out a very much over- 
looked precision and fulness in the parable. Thus it embraces 
the two ideas; that of the responsibility of every man for his 
own individual soul, and that of the responsibility of those ap- 
pointed to watch over the souls of others. Their office is thus 
exhibited as in a glass to the pastors of the people; and in a 
manner all the more humbling to them, inasmuch as it exhibits, 
in the assumption of what this dresser had done, what it was 
their duty to have done to the souls committed to their care. 
Sore judgments falling upon sinners, such as those before al- 
luded to, and hurrying them away without repentance, most 
significantly preach to the preachers, and say—Did they perish 
through your neglect? Have ye done all that it was your duty 
to do to them? Thus the parable cries now as then—Seek, 
with all the earnestness of your souls, to save yourselves, and to 
save others, from coming judgment! He who would have less 
cause to be anxious about his own salvation, let him supplicate 
and labour for the souls entrusted to his care!* Finally, in the 
deepest undertone of this most pregnant figure, the meaning is 
evolved—Let every man be the keeper of his own soul, let 
every man pray for the extension of his own term of grace, that 
in it he may more diligently labour! If any man complains— 


1 T must hold to this interpretation, in spite of all protest. It is not 
irreconcilable with this, that the Lord elsewhere announces to the husband- 
men their own coming condemnation ; He here only humbles them by the 
exhibition of what should be the duty and diligence of a husbandman or 
dress2r of His vineyard. 
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“No man careth for my soul, to convert and do me good,” it 
says to Him—On that very account convert and mend thyself, 
labour as the dresser of thine own tree, which should be so pre- 
cious in thy charge! This last lies deep in the urgency of the 
intercession, this unprofitable tree pressing heavily upon the 
heart, as well as in the application of the subsequent words— 
How can I myself cut it down, that is not for me to do. 

This idea, however, is only in the background; the final 
exxoLeig (mark, not éxxorpw) is obviously the admission, enforced 
from the impenitent soul, of the Divine righteousness. The tree 
stands, like every one which is planted in God’s vineyard, in its 
own good place, and has been abundantly cared for hitherto (at 
least by God Himself through the abundant means of grace in 
His very fruitful hill, Isa. v. 1); on that account fruit is sought 
on it, the Lord asks concerning this tree which He has in His 
vineyard. If He says—lI find none! it will avail nothing that 
we ourselves, or others, have held the leaves for fruit. But we 
must not prematurely refer this to the fruits of good works, before 
that first fruit of repentance is yielded, without which all other 
fruit is worthless. We see plainly that this first command to 
cut it down, against which intercession avails, is designed only 
to convince of guilt and to threaten deserved punishment :—it 
is that laying of the axe to the root of the tree. Although un- 
fruitfulness in itself is sufficient cause for cutting it down, the 
guilt of this unfruitfulness is increased by the significant remark 
that the barren tree absorbs uselessly the good of the land, is in 
the way of others’ good,—a theme ample in profit for the preacher. 
The digging about and dunging embrace all that may be done 
externally in God’s appointed way by patient fidelity ; the issue 
depends upon the internal good or evil nature of the tree itself; 
hence Luther’s translation excellently advances to the interpre- 
tation—Ob er wolle Frucht bringen, whether it will bear fruit, 
—though this is not in the text. But if not—then even the 
voice of love can object nothing more to its being cut down.’ 
It must not be overlooked, in our interpretation of this, that it 
js, indeed, only the voice of Divine love and patience which is 


1 We must not add rus once more to the cig rd wéanov; the meaning is 
simply in posterum, like 1 Tim. vi. 19. é 
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placed in the heart and upon the lips of the intercessor; just as 
it is only the grace of God which digs and dungs in the labour 
of His servants. It is a testimony of the Lord’s patience, that 
the labourers thus intercede, that they can thus in faithful 
anxiety interfere. But this very same love and fidelity deems at 
the end the cutting down righteous and necessary. Thus the 
lovingkindness which was exhibited after the severity of vers. 
2-5 returns into severity again ; indeed it is very significant that 
the parable ends with this warning tone, the Lord making no 
answer of assurance. That lovingkindness was plainly exhibited 
in vers. 8 and 5, and is not revoked; but as it regards the indi- 
vidual, whether or not a long year of grace might be supposed 
for the people, the thought must have arisen—Dost thou know 
how long thy day of grace will last? Hast thou received an 
answer, if thou shall not this day be cut down ? 

The writer has been accustomed from the beginning of his 
ministry to adopt this section, Luke xiii. 1-9, as the Gospel for 
the annual fast-day (Rom. ii. 1-11 being the Epistle). In fact, 
the whole of the Gospels could not furnish one more appropriate 
for such a day ; and we shall review it in this light, that we may 
mark the inexhaustible fulness of its contents, each particular of 
which, as it rises prominently before the mind, might be a yearly 
penitential subject. Lverything is involved in it which a mission 
of repentance to a people demands :—the turning away from 
political relations to the real amendment of the inner man in the 
sight of God, the rejection of all false lust of freedom which 
seeks man’s good in external things, or would restlessly seek to 
help itself that way ; the judgment pronounced upon all impro- 
per condemnation of others, and comparison between sinners, 
while all are guilty alike and will without repentance perish, 
though with repentance all may with equal certainty be saved ; 
the subordination of all judicial inflictions of God and all calami- 
ties by Him permitted, to the preaching of repentance to all 
who behold them; the reference to the people of the land as a 
whole, as also to every individual sinner counting as one in it; 
the solemn prospective glance at the doom of Israel as fore- 
shadowing and typifying the judgments of Christendom; the 
plain and the parabolical words, the gentleness and the severity 
of God, the longsuffering tolerance (how many times already had 
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it been said—Cut it down!), and the limits of the prescribed 
period of grace; the duty and the blessing of the cure of souls, 
the care for others imposed upon every one both as labourer and 
intercessor; and all the other gracious truths which will be found 
by every man’s thoughts who shall diligently seek them 


HEALING ON THE SABBATH: THE DAUGHTER OF ABRAHAM 
LOOSED FROM THE BONDS OF SATAN. 


(Luke xiii. 12, 15, 16.) 


There were, in the midst of the mass of the impenitent Jews, 
pious souls. This poor woman is probably one of them: for 
the Lord can hardly be regarded as calling her a daughter of 
Abraham simply in the carnal sense, or as one of the chosen 
people; and He says nothing to her about the forgiveness of 
her sins, or of her sinning no more. Further, the zeal of her 
devotion led her to the synagogue on the sabbath day ; and, 
when her health was restored to her, she ‘immediately before 
all the assembly glorified God with a full heart. Yet was 
she plagued of Satan, like Job, not for her punishment but for 
gracious test and discipline; there is not in the entire New 
Testament a single syllable which sanctions the idea that pos- 
session of the devil, or a delivery to the harmful power of Satan, 
must necessarily have been the result of specific guilt on the 
part of the sufferer... On the contrary, many of those who 
are healed are at once right in their hearts with God; while 
those who are in a state of frenzy so-called, are often found 
on the retirement of the malady to have been by it and in it 
inwardly advanced. Her affliction was great, for the gig TO 
wevrenés (comp. Heb. vii. 25), notwithstanding its anomalous 
position, scarcely means to say that she could only not entirely 


1 As we may constantly read now-a-days. Even Neander assumes that 
such conditions always proceeded from some moral disorder. But at the 
foundation of all this there lies a denial of the objective power of Satan, 
and a disposition to carry these cases as much as possible into the region of 
human physical nature. 
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lift Lerself and look up, but that she was so entirely bent down 
as not to be able to look up at all; and, consequently, that in 
all probability she did not perceive the presence of Jesus. There- 
fore does He at once regard her with compassion, calls her to 
Himself and heals her on the sabbath, doing the works of God 
from the unrestrained impulse of the love of God. With most 
majestic simplicity He only announces at first the fact—‘ Poor 
woman thou art loosed from thine infirmity, thine eighteen years 
are now ended—lift up thyself, for thou canst 1” But, because 
her faith still required some instrumentality in the miraculous 
work, He lays His hands upon her—for that reason, and not for 
the sake of the act itself. 

And now the d&pysovreryaryos is indignant, for he is under the 
necessity of beholding once more that stereotyped matter of 
offence perpetrated before his eyes,—the healing on the sabbath ! 
Yet what can he do to show his vexation, full as he is of the 
spirit of caste and official dignity, though devoid of all sympathy 
with a good deed? He does not venture to address Jesus ;* nor 
indeed the woman, for her glorious sabbath-thanksgiving to God 
repressed his direct indignation against her, by appealing to the 
latent good feeling of his nature. He therefore does as all men do 
who make indirect and covert attacks, avoiding the right object, 
and never adventuring on the right word; he turns, in a 
manner almost ridiculous, to the whole innocent multitude, and 
preaches to them, though they had nothing at all to do with the 
matter, a strange, inconclusive, and most self-stultifying sermon. 
He begins, indeed, in a very stately manner, with an almost 
literal quotation from Ex. xx. 9, 10; but loses all sense of pro- 
priety at once, and knows not what he is saying afterwards. 
“Tn the six working-days come” —hither then, if they were sick? 
Thus the sick must rather on the sabbath day remain at home, 
and not come to the synagogue where. the power of God might 
perchance give them healing?’ What then had the poor woman 
done, that he forbids all others to do the like in future? She 
did nothing on her own part, uttered no one word of supplica- 
tion; she did no more than come forward at the Lord’s bidding, 
and lift herself up when she felt that she could. One hardly 


1 Schleiermacher—‘ he would seem as if he took no account of Jesus in 
what he says.” This is not enough, or rather saying too much. 
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knows how to understand that wonderful imperative—On the 
sabbath day “mw Yepumebeode! whether—Bbe not made whole, or 
what! Thus the woman would be in duty bound to reply—No, 
Lord, this is the sabbath day, J am noé yet loosed, to-morrow I 
shall be able to lift myself up, and praise the Lord! We see 
that the man has become, in his blind zeal, a very fool; he is 
constrained in his bitterness to allow the depamedes of the won- 
derful power of Jesus, as ready to be exerted all other days of 
the week for all kinds of afflicted; but yet forbids to the people 
their dzpamevecbes, that is, their reception of God’s grace, on the 
ground of its being an epyaCeobes ! 

It is on that account that the Lord spares him in the answer _ 
which He, though unaddressed, is constrained to give. He ap- 
plies to him personally the epithet which befitted his whole class 
droxpircé,'—but immediately extends His words (as in the former 
cease) to all people generally in the synagogue, who shared the 
ruler’s feeling. Consult what has been already said on Matt. 
xii. 11, 12 (Liu vi. 9), and compare Lu. xiv. 5 ensuing; from 
which it will appear that in St Luke alone we have three similar 
incidents, and analogous answers. But each of the three is cha- 
racteristic and individual; the Lord in the present case naturally 
says nothing about the falling into a ditch, but merely refers to 
the loosing and leading away their cattle to watering; showing 
them that not one of those rigorous censors would deny to his 
own property, the cattle, the care which was daily necessary, 
because it was the sabbath; though even these two simple ope- 
rations were much more like working than His laying a hand 
upon the sick, or than the dzpuqzbeodus on the part of the people! 
Closely and specifically laying hold of their common life and its 
customs, He casts down the folly of the ruler’s reply by the reason- 
_ableness of His own; He justifies them.in what they do to their 
cattle, not indeed on account of the self-interest which impelled 
these hypocrites so to act towards them, but because the law of 
God did not actually design that an ox or an ass should suffer 


1 We do not prefer, with Bengel and others, droxerra/, as if the ruler 
had not deserved the express designation. This Plural might very easily 
have been ’a correction added to the suav: the Peschito gives it in the 
singular—=s3 352; and we must suppose that the speaker, on the present 
occasion, would have one word, at least, immediately addressed to him. 

VOL. IV. D 
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thirst on the sabbath, after having been fed in its stall. These 
hypocrites might indeed, if they had been so rigorously in ear- 
nest about preserving the rest of the sabbath, have allowed their 
beast to wait, without endangering its life, till the first of the six 
days; or with a little trouble might have previously provided in 
another way for its watering. But such earnestness was not in 
their spirit. He therefore puts them to shame for their want of 
love towards man, and that their hearts were sealed against His 
Divine &yaboroijcos. And in speaking of a daughter of Abra- 
ham (for He sees before His eyes an Israelites indeed), He sets 
before them the strongest contrast with a mere animal; for such 
a prerogative, when a reality in the sight of God, was a very 
high dignity, comp. chap. xix. 9 and John i. 47. He knows at 
once, not without a Divine intuition into all the circumstances, 
all that was here to be known, and all that it was right for Him 
to say :—the piety of the woman was obviously to be seen and 
heard of all; by a profounder knowledge He attributes the aodé- 
vesee by which the woman had become contracted or grown toge- 
ther, to a xvedwa, consequently to Satan in its ultimate cause 3° 
and, finally, of the eighteen years He had been informed by no 
man. (The idod contemplating the whole, comp. previously ver. 
7, idod spice érn, corresponds in the Sept. with the Heb. At, e. 9.5 
Deut. viii. 4; and brings out the years prominently, as well 
known to Him, or as if they were written on the woman’s person.) 
_ “Could it be forbidden to loose, if one could, a woman so fright- 
fully bound, on the sabbath day? Do ye then acknowledge no 
necessities of charity besides the necessities of interest? Here is 
in very deed a work of necessity and a work of love!” He de- 
signedly and calmly concedes to their folly that His awonzAvocs, 
and the laying on of His hands, was a work; in order that He 
may thereby make His own acts of healing, thus placed in com- 
mon with human actions generally under the law, types of all 
works of love which His followers may ever perform. The cold 
hyper-saintly ones might say, If she has been bound these eighteen 


1 The Evangelist’s’ narrative derived the “‘ spirit of infirmity” from the 
Lord’s own words. Braune thinks it a ‘‘strange expression ;” but it is 
perfectly in accordance with a condition, which was neither natural sick- 
ness nor the customary possession. The Lord never laid His hands upon 
the actually possessed, as here, ver. 13. 
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years, surely she might wait yet one day longer! But that very 
circumstance He makes an argument of the contrary, for he 
who loves his neighbour as himself would rather say—Not one 
moment longer must she suffer, if help can be afforded her! 
Could it be forbidden thus to help? Odxz ge catechetically 
answers, in infinite condescension, the inconsiderate, proud, and 
unintelligent 6<i of ver. 14. Men ought was the theme there; 
so now the ought is abundantly returned :—Oughé not, must not 
she, according to the law of love, which specially ordains God’s 
works for the sabbath as man’s labour for the remaining days, 
to be loosed from this misery? But when our Lord so specifi- 
cally mentions the dond with which Satan had bound this woman, 
we think that the reason must not be merely sought in the com- 
parison with the unbound cattle; but (as the Lord embraced all 
things in His penetrating glance, and ever contemplated man’s 
spiritual relations to God) we apprehend that He secretly be- 
held in this cuyxirrew and avaxidrrey a type of spiritual con- 
ditions. Satan, verily, has bound wretched man like an animal 
to his stall, so that he looks down to the earth; but Christ looses 
the bond, and lifts up man’s face to praise His God once more. 
Happy is he who, after being Joosed, needs no further leading ; 
but spontaneously goes to the water of life for the abiding re- 
freshment of his soul !* 


1 We pass over altogether what follows, Luke xiii. 18-21; since we can- 
not find any connection here for the repetition of these two parables, comp. 
in Vol. ii. Schleiermacher agrees with Storr in referring this ”Eaeye d¢ tc 
the preceding, as if the Lord thus continued to speak in the synagogue; 
but we confess that we perceive no connection. And it is hard to under- 
stand how this is an interpolation ‘‘ giving the Evangelist’s view ;” that he 
is commenting upon the narrative of the healing, in these parables, and by 
way of appendix (as Lange thinks), appears to us a very artificial suppcsition. 
We would rather say—if the non liquet is thought inadmissible—that vers. 
18-21 are an introduction to the following ver. 22:—Thus did the Lord 
continue (after these His earlier parables) to sow the seed, and to hide His 
leaven. But even this does not satisfy us. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION WHETHER THERE ARE FEW THAT 
BE SAVED: THE STRAIT GATE AND SHUTTING OUT OF MANY. 


(Luke xiii. 2430.) 
(Matt. vii. 13, 14, 21-23, viii. 11, 12, xx. 16.) - 


This solemn question, addressed to our Lord while on His way 
to suffer for the salvation of man, may be proposed to Him by 
men, with three various designs, and in a threefold spirit. It 
may be objected haughtily or wantonly, with different degrees 
of pride, down to the scornful contradiction of the word which 
had already declared that there were few; it may be uttered 
good-naturedly, the hard saying being rendered light by defect 
of apprehension, and with vague good wishes and hopes on be- 
half of self and others; or proposed despondingly, in a more or 
less disheartened spirit; almost despairing, if the Lord meant 
strictly “few,” but a little in doubt upon that point. In all 
these three inspiring motives, the question is really asked, Is it 
assuredly so? but it is only the desponding spirit which asks in 
true earnest, longing for an answer, while doubting in the very 
slightest degree whether any other will be given than that which 
already was latent in the question. ‘The haughty questioner 
knows better himself, and contradicts in the form of a question. 
The easy-tempered spirit hopes confidently enough for an answer 
which will set him at rest. We gather, however, from the 
manner in which he here publicly accosts the Lord in the way, 
and still more, from the answer, inspiring fear rather than con- 
solation, which he receives, that this questioner, so indefinitely 
introduced by St Luke, is not a man who has been sorely tested 
and disheartened; but neither is he an altogether frivolous mocker, 
for the Lord enforces upon him immediately the duty of earnest 
striving; consequently we must regard his tone of mind as the 
result of the mixture of good-natured doubt with something of 


1 For all persons besides Christ retire into the background ; their history 
being recorded not for the sake of its reference to them, but for its appli- 
cation to us, and as introducing the Lord’s words addressed tv us all. 
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Jewish bigotry and loftiness.! Luther’s translation of the con- 
cise expression ‘in which St Luke gives the question, hits its 
meaning precisely :—Lord, dost Thou actually intend to say, is 
it Thy literal and earnest meaning, that few are saved? The 
man had either heard with his own ears, or been told by others, 
what the Lord had uttered in the sermon on the mount, and 
probably, also, the often recurring declaration of Matt. xx. 16; 
there is so much earnestness in his disposition, that he cannot 
altogether shake off the impression ; it followed him and allowed 
him no rest. The objection, however, which his question implies, 
rests upon his Jewish supposition that of course all the Jews 
will be safe, and consequently that there must be essentially 
many to be saved.- This we are given to understand by the an- 
swer, which with its “ Ye” down to ver. 28, embraces the Jews 
who stood around at the time. 

Instead of an open and explicit answer, the Lord at first 
evades the question in ver. 24; while, at the same time, He re- 
asserts His former word concerning the strait gate, demanding 
of every one earnest and strenuous diligence for himself. On 
this follows immediately the reason of it, giving the real answer 
in a twofold way: Every man may be saved, but many will 
not through their own fault. He speaks further with For: 
many will not enter in, though they desired it after a certain 
manner, and thought themselves secure (vers. 24-28)—others 
(in themselves many!) will enter in, though ye suppose other- 
wise, ver. 29. Finally, in ver. 30, the warning conclusion is 
deduced—Thus will the first and the last change places! return- 
ing back to the first note—Therefore strive ! 

Ver. 24. “ Question not much—strive rather!” This is the 
first keynote of the reply; and it is applicable to all such and 
similar questions which man’s curiosity may presume to throw 
out for the gratification of his curiosity, while his own soul’s 


1 Schleiermacher is certainly wrong in thinking that “Jesus had been 
accustomed to send forward messengers who should announce His coming, 
and every one might observe their little success ; consequently the question 
was assenting—Is it not true, that there are only few? ”—This is quite in- 
consistent with the answer. If we must thus seek motives, it would be 
more obvious to say that the man would think—So many follow Thee in 
Thy journeyings ; in what sense wouldst Thou speak of few? 
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interests are not fundamentally cared for. The question in itself 
involved a double error: first, the supposition that it cannot pos- 
sibly be so hard a case, since all Israel must necessarily sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom; and then, 
that the o#%odas was a thing altogether taken for granted an his 
own case, the question being asked only for the sake of others. 
Both these delusions are answered by the Lord’s single first 
word—tyaviZeobe : for its full and pregnant meaning is, Strive 
—ye! First of all, and preeminently, this referred, as we have 
said, to the Jews (vers. 28, 29 show this), but then more exten- 
sively to all men, as sinners and needing a o#eobas—in opposi- 
tion to whom as eternally contradistinguished from them stands 
this one sinless Son of Man, whose sublime discourse never 
adopts the word we when the sinful condition of man is the 
theme! ‘To enter through the strait gate—that is now and ever 
the great concernment! Without sufficient grounds, Griesbach 
reads Oipas¢ here also at the beginning instead of xvans: but 
the variation of the phrase in the next verse is founded upon 
as good reason as the literal reference to the earlier utterance 
in this. Both words are pertinently chosen as related to each 
other: not, however, that Ay is an external gate and dipa 
an inner fas behind it; but xdAy gives the comprehensive 
idea of an entering pinch (an open way for passage, a door 
or pass unlocked, hence here quite parallel with the whole of 
the narrow way), while éjpa gives more definitely the distinc- 
tive idea of admission or exclusion, when the discourse reaches 
the shutting of the door. Thus in as far as +dAy here of itself 
may be regarded as designating a free and broad gate, the 
orev) aban of Matt. vii. 13 contained in it an dZuwpor. Yet 
was it there as here—a gate, nevertheless, which stands open 


- for gioeAdciv, and that to every man, who seeks it in the right 


way and truly finds it. Strive, struggle with all earnestness, 
and with self-denying determination, throughout all the impedi- 
ments of the whole course’—then shall ye be able! Thus, 
this word most decisively repudiates the idea of any hidden 


1 In this expression of our Lord, we have the germ of St Paul’s subse- 
quent phraseology, in which the idea of the athlete and the contest, with 
and without figure, so habitually occurs. 
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Divine decree which from the beginning excluded any man, 
and by which the actual éA‘yoi are determined; and refers 
the whole matter to ourselves, of whom the eisépygobos and 
io-ybew are predicated :—a word before which the whole brood 
of human and conventional methods of evading and denying its 
force should retire into annihilation. 

- But though most assuredly all might, and all could, if they 
would, enter in, yet this true and perfect willing, even to the 
final end and entrance, is a great and glorious, and therefore a 
rare thing. The Lord does not merely confirm, He strengthens 
also His former utterance, and makes the gate more strait than 
it first appeared in the former declaration. ‘Then the contrast 
was with the many who naturally walk in the broad way: but 
now, even among those few who care for the kingdom of God, 
and actually strive after salvation—there are many who strive in 
vain! ‘This is indeed a hard saying, and there is much that is 
highly critical involved in it. And first, it may be said with 
strict propriety that Zyréiv is not wyariCerdau, and that the Lord 
here, according to ver. 28, refers to that perverted endeavour of 
Israel described in Rom. ix. 31-33, which passes by the strait 
gate, knocks in vain at a false door, and by no means can esta- 
blish a righteousness of its own, or discover a broader way than 
that of regeneration through faith in Christ. For in connection 
with the second ¢locAdeiv we do not find bia 7g ovens TUANSs 
and hence we may understand it as meaning that many will seek 
to enter, by other ways broader than this, into the kingdom of 
God and its salvation. But the meaning penetrates deeper, and, 
according to the strict and emphatic connection of the entire dis- 
course, includes the idea that there are many who even run for 
a time in the right course of the narrow way (1 Cor. ix. 24), 
eager to contend for the crown through the “strait gate”—but 
they neither run nor strive lawfully! (2 Tim. ii. 5.) What 
then is that Zyr¢iv which is false, or which avails not to the final 
entering in; which, however it may resemble the lawful striving, 


1 A more direct contradiction to the destructive error of a final restora- 
tion of all the fallen than these words contain, can scarcely be imagined.” 
So says v. Gerlach, and we unite with him in protesting against the error ; 
but this discourse of our Lord, properly understood, is not one of the 
strongest protestations against it. 
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only engenders a false confidence, which will be undeceived at 
last? It may be replied that the many do not, properly speak- 
ing, strive, their earnestness and zeal is not sufficiently intense,’ 
and that may well be: but we must add—what is alas, too com- 
monly forgotten,—that many there are who strive only too much, 
that is, who secretly introduce into the good fight of faith self- 
righteousness in its deepest disguise, would enforce their salva- 
tion by the Cyréiv of their own personal energy, working and 
will, forgetting all the time that it is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy. (Rom. 
ix. 16.) This declaration is the necessary complement for the 
right apprehension of the meaning of our Lord’s words—or we 
may take for that purpose words of His own on another occa- 
sion, Matt. xviii. 3, xix. 14, Mark x. 15, spoken for our en- © 
couragement under the form of stern requirement. The final 
ove icydoovos makes it manifest that He is pointing, not 
merely to a lack of energy applied, but also to an excess of the 
wrong kind of energy:—they shall not accomplish their purpose 
by all their own might, to renounce which, indeed, is the true 
warfare of self-denial, and the only method of attaining to that 
simplicity and poverty of spirit which can alone enter through 
the strait gate of grace.’ 

Vers. 25-27. Hitherto the gate has been only strait, now at 
Jength the door is shut. The Lord dilates His warning declara- 
tion, predicting—first, the impending rejection of the many; as 
exhibited in a similitude wherein a renewed rejection of those 
who revolt against the first is solemnly asserted :—and then, in 
ver. 28, the misery of those who are thus irreversibily thrust out. 
The sore of ver. 26 answers to the &@’ ob of ver. 25, and in it 
lies the emphasis of the whole. This has immediate reference to 
their exclusion at the first period of judgment in the kingdom 
established upon earth (ver. 28), and not to the day of final 
condemnation. Compare on this what was said in Vol. iii. on 


1 According to Roos—would enter with “slothful wishes.” Or vy. 
Gerlach—seek it ‘‘in a certain external sense.” : 

2 The unqualified translation of this passage which the generally pene- 
trating ‘‘ Kalender fiir Zeit und Ewigkeit” (Villingen in Schwarzwald, 
1843. Romanist alas !) gives us—‘ they shall not be able, because they do 
not apply force enough”—is certainly biassed, onesided, and false. 
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Matt. xxiv. 48-51. Ver. 27 does, indeed, extend forward its 
threatening, for the several judgments stand in close connection ; 
but the being excluded is not yet, as such, eternal torment.’ The 
Master of the house is risen wp, after long and patient waiting, 
to bring in the first concluding period of His kingdom's revela- 
tion for all who have been made worthy; they who regarded 
themselves as having the prerogative to enter, and who unex- 
pectedly find themselves without when the door is suddenly 
shut, begin to utter most earnestly their “Lord, Lord,” and 
will not submit to His first rejection, for they flatter themselves 
they have been in fellowship with Him, and that He must, in 
spite of every appearance, know and acknowledge them. We 
shall find it hard here to include in this proscription all Israel, 
seeking the kingdom independently of Christ, unless we firmly 
hold fast the principle that in such widely-comprehensive repre- 
sentations as thig, we are not to expect that every circumstance 
will precisely harmonise. In the present case the accompanying 
dor are most obviously in our Saviour’s view, and the discourse 
connects itself with, and springs from, them—then /iguratwely ex- 
tending its range further. The eating and drinking in the Lord’s 
presence (note—only évéasoy without any internal communion) 
suggests to us immediately the miraculous feedings ; but the zat 
sivey includes a reference to the fulfilment of that wilderness 
type, 1 Cor. x. 3, 4, in the Christian sacrament; the general 
fundamental idea remains—“ Yet were we admitted guests at 
the sometime table of Thy kingdom and grace, where Thou 
wast so compassionate and patient! ‘Thou hast taught in our 
streets, among our houses and towns, giving Thy public instruc- 
tion to us as most frequent and attentive hearers” —as was abun- 
dantly the case at this very time,” and will ever be the case with 


1 And so far this is not literally one of the strongest texts to establish the 
definitivelossof salvation in the caseof the many—though the final judgment 
lies threateningly in the background of the former. 

2 Which adjunct idea Schleiermacher makes prominent: ‘‘this word was 
spoken in Galilee, where many thus heard, and ate and drank with Him.” 
This is correct enough as the point of connection for the whole figurative 
discourse, but we cannot admit what follows—‘‘ and stood in the relation 
of guests to Jesus!” For this is inappropriate and untrue :—who was a 
guest of Jesus? This word is therefore figurative, and reaches much further. 
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many who place their sole confidence in this, down to the final 
shutting of the door. But although these objectors mean to 
say—Who, if not owrselves, shall enter in to Thee? yet have 
they never purely and essentially done His will; and they re- 
ceive as a whole and in common (though not without degrees of 
difference) that fearful word spoken before in Matt. vii. 23; they 
remain without as evil-doers, and through their own personal 
fault. 

Vers. 28-30. Without disparagement to the much wider and 
deeper significance of the first warning, the Lord now turns the 
immediate application of His word to Israel not seeking the 
kingdom of God, or if seeking it, seeking it otherwise than in the 
true way. That which He thus predicts is a repetition from 
Matt. viii. 11, 12. Thus, moreover, they are not few who shall 
sit down at the table (see the popular notion, Luke xiv. 15, as it 
is rightly to be interpreted)—this, though intimated (and as- 
serted in Matt. viii. in connection with these words), is by design 
not expressly uttered here.? The excluded now first sce (“to 
their intolerable vexation”—Roos thinks) the blessedness of 
those who are admitted—compare afterwards chap. xvi. 23. The 
coming, entering in, and sitting down in enjoyment, is the anti- 
thesis of the mere Cyréiv previously used. Whether, as Bengel 
suggests, the successive order of the four quarters prospectively 
hints at the process of the Gospel’s missionary history, which 
began with the East and now rests in the South, we would leave 
undecided: however it may offend some, the thing itself is cer- 
tain. The Lord probably takes His last saying, ver. 30 (here 
uttered with a strictly corresponding ¢iciv and éovres), from an 
earlier declaration which had been spoken in full as we find it 


1 It is most striking that Zoyéror stands here solitarily in St Luke, which 
always designates labourers in the hire and service of another. We never 
find 738 "yb so translated in the Old’ Testament: but in 1 Mace. iii. 6 the 
expression is thus found. We have already referred to this in our Andeu- 
tungen fir gl. Schriftv. ii. Sammlung, among the allusions to passages in 
the Apocrypha. Compare, moreover, Xenoph. Memor. ii... 27.—riv xards 
“ol ogvay gpyerny. 

? Miserably deficient is the narrow interpretation of Schleiermacher, that 
“only to the Palestine Jews was it so preeminently hard, to find this first 
entrance: The others, not a few, but very many, might enter in, from ali 
places and erds of the earth!” 


/ 
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in Matt. xx. 16: thereby referring the answer here given to both 
those places in which He had spoken of the “few.” It is still 
remarkable, in regard to the prophetical allusion just mentioned, 
that in fact, and on the whole, the Oriental first Christians have 
become the last, and that the late comers from the South to all 
appearance may become the first. Thus much is certain, amid 
these doubtful applications, that the word of the Spirit often 
embraces, as we see in this discourse of our Lord, and generally 
elsewhere, the most specific fulfilments of its meaning in indivi- 
dual cases and in internal things, in immediate connection with 
its typical exhibition in the general progress of His kingdom : 
for the history of that kingdom is so ordered by His hand as 
to be the counterpart of all His other wonderful works. (Ps. 
Ixxvil. 2.) 


REPLY TO THE HYPOCRITICAL WARNING AGAINST HEROD. THE 
FOX AND THE PROPHET-MURDERESS. PROPHETIC DEPAR- 
TURE FROM JERUSALEM. 


(Luke xiii. 32-35 [Matt. xxiii. 37-39].) 


Our Lord’s long last journey to Jerusalem, as recorded by 
St Luke, will always retain some measure of obscurity for the 
harmonists. Two things, however, are sufficiently plain :—first, 
that he mentions individual occurrences without strict regard to 
chronology, even repeating and intercalating some things else- 
where recorded ; and, secondly, that in his account of the entire 
journey, the emphasis is laid upon the Lord’s going to encounter 
His closely impending sufferings and death. We cannot concur 
with Wieseler’s recent scheme;! and think it very doubtful 


1 And particularly in his assumption that Lu. ix. 51 corresponds 
with the coming to the feast of Tabernacles, Jno. vii. 10 ; for this would 
be too early, being half a year before, for the dvaranjis now approach- 
ing (a word which we must not explain away); besides which, such a 
public journeying towards Jerusalem very ill harmonises with the as év 
xpuar@ of St John. 
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whether Luke xiii. 22 indicates the setting out towards Bethany 
of Jno. xi. 1; to us it seems more like an intimation of a con- 
tinuous onward course after chap. ix. 51. And here in chap. 
xill. 31 the same day cannot signify a definite day of departure, 
for that would not consist with ver. 22. We mention this now 
preparatorily, as it will be found of moment for the interpreta- 
tion of the three days. 

Another preliminary question before we enter on the subject 
is thisx—What was the meaning of the warning against the 
snares of Herod, on the part of the Pharisees? or,—Did the-infor- 
mation that Herod sought to kill Jesus rest upon any foundation 
of truth? It is scarcely imaginable in itself that the Pharisees 
would warn the Lord with a sincere and honest intention, and 
the idea is contradicted by the severe reply which they received; 
but it is almost equally obvious that the entire story was no more 
than a false report. That Herod, after the beheading of John 
the Baptist, should have ventured to conceive an attack upon 
Jesus, accords neither with his character nor with the simple 
account of Lu. ix. 7-9, which represents him as greatly desirous 
to see the Saviour, a desire, too, which chap. xxiii. 8 once more 
exhibits as having been permanent. Thus these two passages 
of the same Evangelist forbid us to assume that Herod wished 
to frighten Jesus away from his territory, and employed these 
Pharisees to that end. It were better to say, that, if they did 
not actually invent the 6éA¢s o¢ &moxreivas (which, again, seems 
unconformable with their craftiness of character), yet they had 
taken up some groundless report and brought it to the Lord— 
in order that they might put an end to His too long wandering 
about and evasion, and thus hypocritically hasten Him to Jeru- 
salem; with the design, further, of testing whether He would 
be accessible to fear.' This very probable supposition best har- 
monises with the otherwise very obscure answer of Jesus ; which 
certainly does not, as has been said, “make it very plain that 
the words of the Pharisees were no falsehood.” 


1 “They make Herod’s murderous character their pretence; he had 
already caused the Baptist to be put to death. That was a crafty scheme, 
if it had succeeded. Jesus, in exhibiting fear, would elevate the courage of 
His enemies, and, more than that, would have destroyed His own reputa- 
tion among the peor'e, thus making Himself an easy prey.” Braune. 
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Ver. 32. We can now altogether agree with Ebrard, that the 
Lord, penetrating their cunning device, replied to them ironi- 
cally—* Tell this Herod, who, according to your representation, is 
so crafty.” “That He terms Herod crafty, as if He believed 
them; and that He further commissions them to go to this Herod, 
whom they thus complain of to Him ;—both these things, taken 
together, intimate plainly that He perceives their craftiness.” * 
Herod and yourselves are altogether in concert and alike—this is 
the fundamental idea for our understanding of the word. They 
had begun—éeAde zoel xropebov; and He now, in His first xopev- 
bévrec, immediately gives them back their dismissal. Now, 
although the designation “that fom” very aptly describes one who 
had acquired and maintained dominion, less by energetic vigour 
than by subtle intrigues, and might very probably have been an 
expression in common use which the Lord thus gave them to 
understand that He knew; and although such a comparison 
“in its ancient sense and use” might, as has been said, contain 
a less offensive allusion than in our times ;—yet we cannot be- 
lieye that our Lord would directly and in earnest have spoken 
in such a manner of the ruler of His country, and with the pos- 
sibility of their going and saying—He called thee a fox! This 
would have been unexampled in the whole tenor of our Lord’s 
deportment, who so scrupulously maintained decorum towards 
the existing powers of the land; always diverting the question 
both from Herod and Pilate when occasion arose for speaking 
against them, and for deep reasons not even using in all its 
rigour His own prophetic prerogative of inveighing against rulers. 
That He does call Herod a fox, however, remains certain after 
all; but the case is very much altered, and does not transgress 
the limits of propriety to be preserved, if, as Olshausen says, 
“this word is in reality aimed only at themselves, under the name 
of Herod—that that fox, of whom they idly reported, existed 


1 Neander thinks it would have been unworthy of our Lord, to rebuke 
the Pharisees through Herod, and that He would have told them plainly 
that He penetrated their craftiness. But it appears to us that He does let 
them know it, though in their own tone, and in a manner which they would 
well understand. YetNeander himself says, just as we have said, that these 
Pharisees probably acted from motives of their own using for their own 
purposes a report probably untrue. 
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nowhere else than in their own hearts.” In fact this seems to 
express itself'in the ironical tone of the rag itself. How closely 
compacted are you and your Herod in cunning against Me! 
The merely bestial, that is, equally stupid and weak, the des- 
picable fox-cunning seems to form a contrast with the more in- 
tensely evil enmity of Jerusalem, the public murderess of the 
prophets, springing as it did from human malignity, or indeed 
from the roaring lion of hell: but both are quite in concert if we 
understand it thus—“ Now will ye as foxes concert with the fox to 
affiright Me away, and speed Me to the place where more violent 
attacks and indignities await Me. Suffice that the Lord gives 
them to see that He penetrates their hearts’ design: tells them 
Himself what they might go and repeat—I regard not your wiles 
or your power; Igo My way, without any respect to your Depart 
hence! Behold, what evil am I doing, that I should fear death 
from the ruler of the land? My works, as you see them, are 
altogether unpolitical and without harm—Z cast out devils (which 
is your stumbling-block, but which Herod the Sadducee will not 
believe), and do cures as My useful occupation!” He designedly 
omits to say anything here of His doctrine, which indeed 
did not concern or trouble Herod, in order to adapt His words 
still to the ironical fiction; He does not allude to His preach- 
ing the kingdom of heaven—but the Pharisees well know 
what His works signify and what they attest. These works 
I do to-day and to-morrow—we can find in these words only 
a proverbial expression: as long as it pleases Me, as long 
as it is appointed to Me; and also to-morrow, instead of de- 
parting hence to-day according to your will. For it is just as 
plain that the ojmepov in vers. 32 and 33 are the same, as that 
the expression for the third day is varied in order to show that 
the proverbial, and not the literal sense, is intended. Thus we 
are not to think of three literal days of journeying from here to 
Bethany or Jerusalem, nor can we admit the explanation that 
on the third day the Lord would leave Galilee, would end His 
work there; but the expression is perfectly parallel with Jno. 
xi. 9, 10, and says—I have My appointed time, in which I can 


* We cannot certainly, with Sepp, who is ever ready to find similitudes 
and mystic allusions, discern in these three days’ journeying a figure of the 
three years’ ministry. 
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continue to walk and to act, fearless and undisturbed. Here, 
however, we must add—a time which is fast running out, only 
three days, that is, a few days left to run. Some have been 
disposed to interpret the rzAgsodmas in strict harmony with the 
gmizéA@; although the very form of the word shows that it was 
intended to indicate something different and contrasted. It has 
even been taken transitively, and therefore tautologically—I 
finish all these works; or in an indefinite middle sense (de Wette’s 
translation—vollende ich—I perfect), applying it to the journey- 
ing as not to-day, but on the day after the morrow, or when it 
pleases Me.? But how superficial is this meaning, how contra- 
dictory to the following verse, where the Lord assumes for the 
following day merely the same opevecbus as to-day and to- 
morrow, and by no means a reAgsiovy, reAcsovodas, or anything 
like a ceasing, and removal elsewhere. We see that the days 
are not to be taken literally ; but the reAcsodmas on an already 
appointed third day, that is, a day no longer in the distance, 
must mean something distinctive. Had not His being silled been 
spoken of, and must not the Lord be supposed to have given a 
reply to that? Does He not in the parallel clause (ver. 33), 
speak forthwith of &aroAéobas, the place and time of which were 
well known to Him? But if the szAesovodas refers to this, we 
must give up every idea of a literal reckoning of the days, which 
would at best only reach as far as the entrance into Jerusalem. 
We have, then, good grounds for understanding the Lord to say 
—I die indeed, but not through the artifice of the fox Herod, 
ye more than foxes ; and not yet to-day or to-morrow! ‘This is 
the only reply of the Lord to these cunning ones, which corre- 
sponds with the situation of the case, and harmonises with every 
other consideration : “I do My duty, and undergo My destiny; 
I distribute life—and go to My death.” But the Lord designedly 

1 Alford does not concede this, because of the positive use of the three 
days in an affirmative sentence,—of which no instance can be brought where 
the proverbial meaning is implied; but we think that it is in itself highly 
natural, and is attested in this case decidedly by the whole context. 

2. Schleiermacher, in an oral delivery which I penned down—‘‘ On the 
day after the morrow I will go quietly on My way, without either haste or 
fear, without any constraint of Herod!” Almost like Dr Paulus—“‘I have 
yet some days in which to effect certain cures, but will bring them to a close 
on the third day, and then voluntarily go on My way.” 
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employs a word which certainly does not in itself signify dying ; 
the expression is a pregnant one, which embraces at once life or 
death. We understand it less as saying— Then come J to the end, 
than as rather saying—J am perfected, that is, I finish My course, 
attain My goal, accomplishing perfectly by My death the great 
task of My redeeming life. Thus Phil. iii. 12 is to be under- 
stood, according to the phraseology of the race-course ; comp. 
Acts xx. 24. (On the other hand, we venture not to penetrate 
so far as to the meaning of Heh, v. 9, ii. 10.) 

Ver. 33. The connection is now very clear and precise :— 
“On a third day (which will not come before it should come and 
must) I shall arrive at the end of My life and its work ; but till 
then (that is, yet a few days, for I mean not literally the third 
day) I must walk, or even journey.’ Thus it is not according to 
your direction, but as the Father hath appointed unto Me.” 
Further—“TI shall not indeed remain here, whence ye would 
have Me depart (xopevecdes, as in ver. 31), but assuredly go 
unto Jerusalem, not however to escape danger from Herod, but 
—to fall into your and your fellows’ murderous hands. Do ye 
suppose ‘that I know not this? Or that the thought of this 
would affright Me?” For one moment the tone of irony, keenly 
touching their secret, is heard, before the sad lamentation of 
slighted love bursts forth and absorbs all else. “Jerusalem the 
holy city, in which Satan also has his course, may not lose that 
honour which has been her appropriate prerogative from the be- 
ginning; to her belongs the preeminence and she shall keep it ; 
there have the enemies of God’s kingdom their seat, and all those 
who plot against My doctrine, consentient with that of all the 
prophets, concerning that kingdom; it would to others be un- 
suitable, 4 cannot be (obm evdéyeros, comp. ch. xvii. 1) otherwise, 
than that a prophet (even every one) must perish there, and not 
elsewhere!” It is to be observed that as the Lord had in 
Nazareth involved His own lot with that of all the rejected pro- 
phets, so now He assumes the same position at the close :— 
partly in humility, partly in love, which would thus, as it were, 
conceal the heavier guilt of their putting Himself to death, as the 





1 That is, “on the way of My work.” Thus it is not necessary to insert, 
with the Peschito, an éoyaCcodos after xitpsov—as Neander thinks the com- 
plete sense requires. 
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Messiah and the Son; but it also infolds that truth to which, as 
the ground of His future teaching, His own lips must bear 
witness, that before His death He occupied preeminently the pro- 
phetic office to testify concerning Himself, in order to consum- 
mate and close the prophetic position and function. -If it be 
asked why the Lord did not think of John, the prophet whom 
Herod had put to death out of Jerusalem, the answer is at hand, 
that He does thus remind them of this recent exception, as if He 
should say :—“ Herod has indeed put the Baptist to death, anti- 
cipating and preventing your appropriate act, but that was a 
specific case, against the will and course of things, an exception 
which will not affect My fate; the rule will be exemplified: in 
My person at Jerusalem.” 

Vers. 34, 35. We have already given our opinion upon the 
light and venial doubt which has been raised, as to whether or 
' not the Evangelist Luke merely incorporated these words,— 
which in St Matthew form the final and solemn farewell of our 
Lord,—because of the connection of their subject with the pre- 
sent.! But now more directly considering the words, we are led 
to decide, more explicitly than before, that the Lord did at this 
earlier time actually utter these words. Can we suppose that 
St Luke did not indeed know to what place they belonged, or 
that the guidance of the Holy Spirit would not have shown him 
the impropriety of placing them here, if the Lord only spake them 
once, and at the solemn close? We can, indeed, perfectly well 
understand how Jesus, contemplating in His prophetic glance all 
that impended over Him in Jerusalem, should have broken out 
in such a cry as this, a cry which afterwards, when its sad pre- 
sentiment was fulfilled, was once more uttered and recorded.’ 
The sense remains on the whole the same as we have expounded 
it in St Matthew; and the comprehensive glance over all the pro- 
phetical missions and invitations down to this last and greatest, 
makes its connection with the preceding verse very plain.* But 


1 Hence many decide, without further ado, that the words belong not 
here, as e.g., Grotius, Meyer, de Wette, Schleiermacher, Neander. 
2 This meets Schleiermacher’s objection, that such an address to Jerusalem 
would be unlikely in Galilee. 
3 But we must be on our guard against the trifling which sometimes 
connects the fox and the hen. 
VOL. IV. E 
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the latter clause, concerning the house left, and the seeing Him 
again, must naturally have a modified sense here, receiving 
afterwards its new meaning; and there are many examples of 
such wider application of earlier sayings. It is admitted by 
most that o7mos, which would indeed only suit that future fare- 
well and departure, is not here the true reading; the omission 
of this here is as significant as the absence likewise of wz’ apr. 
The Lord now only says— Your house, around which the chil- 
dren of Jerusalem were gathering for the feast, but not gathering 
around Me, who have so often there taught and solicited them,’ 
—behold, J leave it to you, that is, soon to receive its full doom, 
but now for the present I come not to-day or to-morrow into 
the temple. Consequently, further,—Ye shall, for this time, see 
Me and hear Me first in your midst at the feast. It is wrong, 
however, to forget that the whole of vers. 34, 35 is an address to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem in common; and thence to refer 
the last ye again to these Pharisees—“ Ye shall first see Me, 
when we meet once more at the feast.” That is a very inade- 
quate explanation of the great hosanna-cry, which neither these 
nor any other Pharisees uplifted to greet Him; it is rather the 
Lord’s purpose to predict here His final entrance, which He had 
in Zechariah before His eyes: “O Jerusalem, thou wilt receive 
Me once more, for it is so decreed, as Him that cometh (of whom 
all the prophets have spoken); thou must festally and solemnly 
receive, as sent unto thee in the highest sense,—and then crucify, 
Me!” The prospective allusion to this joyful greeting in the far 
distant futurity, in the same expression as St Matthew’s repeti- 
tion uses, is assuredly based upon its ¢ype in this first hosanna. 

And now let the whole reply be glanced over again, in all its 
richness of meaning :—how the Lord exhibits in few words His 
own perfect knowledge of man, instantly detecting the true fox 
—the precision and boldness of His instantaneous rejoinder—the 
scorn which meets the cunning, the brief severity with which 
He treats the hypocrites—the holy serenity which pervades the 
whole, undisturbed in His firm prosecution of His conscious way 
—the piercing energy of this denunciation, in connection with 

1 For ofxos is obviously here the temple—and does not, as Stein most 
whimsically interprets, signify ‘‘all which pertains to the happiness of 
family and public life ” 
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the tenderness of His lamenting love, preserved down to the very 
end of His toiling, long-suffering life—finally, the sublimity of 
that prophetical glance, with which He surveys as well the his- 
tory of the past, as the process of His own life and death, and in 
ver. 35 anticipates the last and most glorious scenes of all. 


A SECOND SABBATH-HEALING. 


(Luke xiv. 3, 5 [Matt. xii. 10, 11.]) 


Whether this second conflict of our Lord with the Pharisees 
on occasion of His healing on the Sabbath, a conflict which ex- 
hibits a deportment on His part very similar to that maintained 
on other occasions, but which bears essential marks of being 
a distinct occurrence, is to be placed in chronological sequence 
after the denunciatory discourses of chaps. xi. and xii., is a ques- 
tion which is still open to discussion. The mere position of the 
account does not enable us to determine positively in the affir- 
mative ; though the section cannot be assigned to a later period 
of the last journey (similarly with the whole of chs. xiv.—xvi.), 
for the Lord appears now to have leisure for visiting houses and 
imparting instruction. Grotius assumes, entirely without foun- 
' dation, that the host was a member of the Sanhedrim at Jerusa- 
lem; St Luke simply describes him as an cpywv (of some sort), 
who, like most such, was of the sect of the Pharisees! Even 
after such rigorous denunciations, so rigorous that they might 
have seemed to be an anticipation of His final renunciation of 
them all, the Lord is seen to be still ready to accept the invita- 
tions of these worse than Publicans to their tables; and when 
they exhibit their malignity He can all the more unrestrainedly 
confront and correct them with the simplicity of truth and love. 
If we bind closely together vers. 1 and 2, it might be thought 


* Or as a Pharisee who at the same time was an dpxwy. Thus only can 
we translate it, and in no case regard ray Qapioaiuy as rigidly dependent 
upon épxav ; for the Pharisees, as such, had no official leaders, or heads, 
none at least who are called dpyovres in the New Testament. 
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probable that the sick man was brought by the Pharisees for the 
express purpose that they might test the Lord—see what He 
would do on the sabbath day, or possibly whether His power 
was equal to the curing of this dropsical man. In such a case, 
the kindness of the Physician towards a man who suffered him- 
self to be thus misused, comes out into still greater prominence. 
But the jy ¢uxrpoobey adrod does not indicate of itself anything 
more than a coincidence; and thus the Lord, notwithstanding 
the raparnpsiv of which He was well aware, at once heals the 
sick man who appeared in His presence. The xai jy disproves 
Pfenninger’s notion that the man had been brought in conse- 
quence of a sympathising inquiry; it is much more obvious to 
suppose that before the sitting down (ver. 7), at the approach 
and in the act of coming into the house (ver. 1), the sick man 
had presented himself as a petitioner in the fore-court. We must 
then regard the raparnpobwevos as surrounding and observing 
Him from the very beginning. Suffice that St Luke designs to 
tell us that even here, as soon as a sick man comes before Him, 
the Lord is ready to help. On this occasion He anticipates the 
polemical question which had so often been: put, just in the way 
in which, ¢.g., Matt. xii. 10, His enemies had put it to Him; and 
in the manner in which He simply proposes the question it is 
already answered. There are many such questions, the mere 
proposal of which puts all gainsayers to silence, which we our- 
selves need only to propose, if we have also the simplicity of 
victorious truth on our side. 

The illustration of an ox fallen into a pit or well might be 
thought to have some correspondence with the malady by which 
this man was perishing, just as before the binding and loosing 
the animal might have been chosen with reference to the woman’s 
being bound;—but the circumstance in itself was of general pro- 
verbial significance. The reading vié¢ which Rettig defends in 
Stud. u. Krit. (1838-4), and which, if genuine, would require 7 
Bods to be regarded as a spurious and unapt addition, is, in itself, 
despite all critical authority, so inappropriate that we cannot 
admit it ; we cannot suppose that Jesus would require it of these 
heartless Pharisees, without any qualification, that they should 
treat every stranger to them with the same love which they 
would feel towards their own children! That would be quite 
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discordant with His constant custom, which was to enter into 
the position and adapt Himself to the character of those with 
whom He contended, for their keen conviction; and Olshausen 
is right in saying that we must assume here the same conclusion 
a minori ad majus, from an animal to a man, which holds good 
in analogous sayings. The strange juxtaposition of “son and 
ox” Rettig himself cannot admit ;! on the other hand that of 
“ox or ass” is warranted by Ex. xxi. 33, which appears to be 
the essential foundation of such a proverbial expression as found 
also in the Talmud, comp. Deut. xxii. 4. Should it not be as 
lawful to do that in love to a poor man which selfishness would 
do for these two most useful beasts—as lawful as to provide 
entertainment and receive guests on the sabbath day? Is not 
this rather commanded by the very nature of the sabbath, in- 
stituted as it was by God’s love, for the cure of man’s whole 
nature ?—Before, they kept silence, because they would not give 
any answer ; but now itis yet more emphatic—They could not ! 
No man among them was shameless or irrational enough to re- 
ply—I would not do even that, but rather let my ox or my ass 
remain! or—That would be a very much more important 
matter, the case of a most useful beast! or even—That would 
be less an act of labour than this of thy healing! 


THE UNGROUNDED PRETENSIONS OF PROUD PHARISEES AND 
UNREFLECTING FOLLOWERS REPELLED. THREE PARABLES 
TWICE OVER: THE BEING INVITED, OUR OWN INVITING, AND 
THE REFUSING GUESTS ; THE REQUIREMENTS OF DISCIPLE- 
SHIP, THE TRUE ABILITY BOTH FOR BUILDING AND WARFARE. 


(Luke xiv. 8-35 [Matt. xxiii. 12, xxii. 2-9, x. 37, 38}). 


Here, too, we have not merely a real, but also a chronological 
connection: chap. xv. 1 first introduces a new scene, without 


1 Sepp, indeed, quotes (ii. 337) in favour of this reading, a similar say- 
ing from the Bava Kama 5,6. (If an ox or ass, son or daughter, man-ser- 
vant or maid, fall into a well)—but even there the pair is not so coupled 
precisely, and if it were, we have no right to insert into the New Testament 
a later Jewish tradition. 
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stricter definition of time. The formula cuveropebovro 02 abr 
6yAo1 ToAAOK might indeed be taken as beginning anew with the 
same indefiniteness as jou» 0 éyyiCovres avr@,' chap xy. 1, but 
the matter of His sayings, when viewed by a correct spirit of 
exposition, forbids us to assume any such loose connection. The 
Lord evidently continues to speak to the people in the same 
strain which He had begun at the meal just left; He repels, in 
ver. 26, those who thoughtlessly followed Him, just as He had 
before repelled the unwarranted claim to “eat bread in the 
kingdom of God.” We, therefore, do well to embrace the whole 
section, as including all that was said both within and without 
the house, under the one concise theme—Rejection of unfounded 
pretensions, see ver. 15, in the middle of the whole. The Lord 
abases proud Pharisees, who were unjustifiably confident of the 
Kingdom of God; and also thoughtless adherents from among the 
people, who regarded His discipleship as an unwarrantably light 
matter. This gives us two co-ordinate portions of the discourse, 
which correspond in their plan and treatment. We have three 
parables for the abasement of the Pharisees in connection with 
the feast, and then again three parables for the warning repul- 
sion of the unthinking crowds, spoken on leaving the feast. And 
we can hardly think that it was St Luke only who thus blended 
them in such symmetry. 

Still more precisely, in each case we perceive two conjunct 
similitudes in connection with a third. In the former part there 
are two preparatory lessons (so to speak) given in similitudes 
which spring directly from the feast, and afterwards the consum- 
mating third similitude, which is evoked by the direct expression 
given to the unfounded pretensions in ver. 15. The first parable 
of all, springing directly from an obvious occasion given, and 
already seizing the ultimate principle which gave it here its 
force, is directed against the pride of the invited, and therefore 
spoken to the guests. The counsels here given, seeming as 
they do to exhibit common prudential maxims of life—Be not 
proud, lest thou be put to shame! Be rather lowly, so shalt 
thou be honoured! are suddenly, in the more wide-extended 


1 As Scheibel argues, who denies any connection throughout chaps. 
xiv.-xvi. Das Abendmahl des Herrn, s. 118. 
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concluding lesson of ver. 11, so deepened and spiritualised, that 
they in themselves appear obviously to condemn the pharisaical 
pride of the Jews in relation to the kingdom of God, just as in 
Matt. xxiii. 12. The second parable, vers. 12-14, is then added, 
without any external challenge, and as a counterpart of the 
former ; directed against selfishness in the party inviting, and, 
therefore, addressed to him who bade Him and the other guests : 
—Bid not with selfish aims, but in the spirit of active benevo- 
lence, and with reference to the future recompense! In this is 
condemned by a figure the selfishness of the Jews with regard 
to love of their neighbour, springing from their practical ignor- 
ance of the mercy of God; and its conclusion, ver. 14, gives it 
plainly to be understood that only the righteous, and not all the 
Jews as such, will attain unto a happy resurrection. When, at 
this point, the idly-devout cry of ver. 15, interrupts His words, 
softening down if not directly opposing their intensely earnest 
application, with a tacit assumption that the eating bread in the 
kingdom of God would be the prerogative of all Israelites, and 
preeminently of all the Pharisees—the Lord proceeds, according 
to His wont, to make this stone of stumbling thrown in His way 
a foundation for a further, and still more explicit, declaration. 
Hence the third parable, vers. 16-24. “Verily, ye are all bid- 
den to the supper of God ; but because those who were bidden 
cling to self and the world, instead of truly coming in the pre- 
scribed way of repentance and faith, therefore they will not taste 
the bread of the kingdom of God, but others in their place!” 
The concluding lesson, ver. 24, passes directly to the undisguised 
interpretation of the whole. 

The Lord has gone out, and the crowding multitudes, the 
Bochos ohAoi seem to say that they were disposed to receive the 
invitation aright, and come to the supper as required. But He 
sees through them; and, continuing the same train of thought, 
once more begins to utter the language of repulsion, humbling 
and teaching those who throng to Him from the people. We 
have, again, two yet more general preparatory similitudes teach- 
ing the great requirements of His discipleship; the third then 
supplements them, as a warning against that apostasy which is 
the certain issue of such spurious or half discipleship. In this 
case the instruction, as we might have expected, comes first in 
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unfigurative words,—In order to be My disciples, it is requisite 
that the dearest objects should be renounced, ver. 26, and the 
Divine discipline voluntarily submitted to, ver. 27. Both these 
lessons are illustrated in two co-ordinate parables concerning 
building and warfare, which do not by any means (as our expo- 
sition will show) mean one and the same thing, but have a 
progressive idea in their signification. In the building of con- 
version, the only true counting of the cost is—that a man 
should see his own absolute incompetence and emptiness (or re- 
nounce everything); the retaining of any by-love, such as 
would hinder its completion, being a humiliating and disgraceful 
half-work! Vers. 28-30. In the conflict—inseparable from a 
continuance in discipleship—with God who layeth His “cross” 
upon us, in order to our furtherance and preservation, the only 
wise condition of peace with the Almighty One is—that a man 
should see his own feebleness, and voluntarily submit, vers. 31, 
32. That all this may be perfectly understood, ver. 33 follows, 
with a plain lesson at the close like that at the beginning—To 
renounce all that a man hath is the material for building, to 
pray for peace is the real might in warfare! Finally, in vers. 
34, 35 we have the third, conclusive similitude of the worthless 
salt, which cannot be made good again, and is fit for nothing 
but—to be cast out (and trodden under foot) ; and this concludes 
by the strongest utterance of that fundamental idea of humilia- 
tion and disgrace which has pervaded our Lord’s warnings from 
ver. 8 downwards, 


Vers. 8, 10. With the malignant raparnpeiv of the Pharisees 
corresponds the gracious ééyes of the Redeemer and Physician 
of souls to all that comes before His attention :—He pays special 
attention to the deportment of the guests in taking their places, 
wherein was most plainly brought to light the deplorable baseness 
of their spirit. After, as we may suppose, a long and beautiful 
grace, a most petty contention arises about their several seats 
and dignity ; for the excellent custom of assigning beforehand 
to guests their respective places had not yet been established. 
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Thus unworthily to be seeking their own honour on the saboath 
day, and that, too, in the presence of the Holy One of God, 
whom it had been their design to entrap and abase, at once lays 
these crafty assailants open to His censure, exhibits their cha- 
racter precisely as He denounced it in chap. xx. 46, and gives 
Him a vantage-ground for beginning the attack in a manner 
which would be likely to disconcert their plans. The Lord 
avoids the appearance of assuming an unseasonable tone, and 
uttering lessons designedly prepared for the assembly : He simply 
lays hold of the circumstances of the moment, according to His 
custom ever to seize humanity in its external exhibition of itself, 
and to illustrate and pass sentence upon the internal dispositions 
which the external act betrays.1 St Luke introduces the Lord’s 
word at the outset as a rapaGo0A7, the form which would best 
correspond with the decorous instruction of a guest at a feast, 
and this at the same time hints at the profound spiritual appli- 
cation which comes out so impressively at the conclusion, ver. 
11; one might almost say that the Saviour now essays to heal 
that far worse than bodily dropsy, the inflation of pride, the 
dropsy of the heart, in these miserable men.’ 

When thou art bidden—simply the ordinary form of speech, 
which does not involve the necessity of embarrassing the subject 
by insignificant inquiries as to the individual person addressed. 
Did He speak to him who stood nearest, or to the chief person 
present, in direct. condemnation; or conversely to one who 
modestly remained below for his encouragement? Nothing of 
the kind, but as St Luke correctly and plainly writes—zpos 
ros xexAnwevous, Tpos abrobvs. The scriptural foundation of 
this PvID, which is not limited to the Jews or to the East (which 


1 Schleiermacher: ‘‘The dignity of these words appears in this, that 
without any appearance of profoundness or severity, they lay bare the 
secret disposition lying at the foundation of the external behaviour which 
they condemn.” 

2 Kleuker : ‘‘ The morbid and restless desire of the creature in his vanity 
for the better place.” To what lengths this drove the later Jewish scribes, 
many evidences show. Simeon Ben Schetach, invited by King Janneus, 
placed himself between the king and the queen. Being asked why he did 
so, his reply was that it was written—Wisdom maketh him to sit among 
great men (Ecclus. xi. 1, comp. Prov. iv. 8). This circumstance is found 
in Hieros. Berachoth fol. ii. 2. 
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even appears in Baron von Knigge, and in Alberti’s Kompli- 
mentirbuch), but which our Lord has illustrated in its pro- 
foundest meaning, is Prov. xxv. 6, 7; comp. in Ecclus. i. 29, 
though the son of Sirach elsewhere omitted this among the 
rules of his guests. The warning, moreover, places the evil in 
the strongest light by addressing the least modest, who at once 
took possession of +7» xpwroxAsciay, the one preeminent seat, 
with which afterwards roy éoyuroy rorov is strictly parallel. 
When, therefore, some more honourable personage comes in at 
a later hour,—for here also the most eminent ones seem to re- 
gard it as dignified to come in last,—he who bade not only thee 
with thy pride, but him also, will naturally say, and without 
much circumlocution (without even the prefatory giz which 
greets the humble man)—Make place for this man, as it is fit! 
and as of course it is not to be supposed that the whole company 
would rise and make a general movement downward, nothing 
remains but that thou take the lowest place as the result of thy 
impropriety ! and that, too, very properly, with shame and dis- 
grace! The shame which does not attach to the mere sitting 
below, falls upon him who is sent down from a higher place; 
and that is finely intimated in the py. If it is thy aim to 
have honour in the presence of the company, it should be thy 
prudence so to act as to be sent upwards rather—thus would 
thy aim be better secured. This might seem at first to be a 
mere common rule of discretion, which approves and confirms 
the desire for honourable place ; but it appears so only until we 
mark the application of the parable to the final and essential 
allotment of our place in the supper of the kingdom of God—for 
the third parable, ver. 16, is thus really prepared for in this first. 
And it is also quite right when rightly understood—though the 
iva, in the application must not be overmuch pressed—to abase the 
xevodoeia by seeking the true 56a—If thou wilt be the first, 
then be the last! The Lord’s gracious wisdom reminds us poor 
mortals of those frequent humiliations which arise in the external 
relations of our earthly life, as if for types and warnings. How 
often is something similar to this occurring; one who thinks 
himself great meeting with one still greater of whom he thought 
not, and before whom he must recede: but how ineffectual 
generally are these humiliations in abasing pride, which still 
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seeks other methods of exaltation, masked with yet finer sub- 
tilty! Our polished guests, under similar circumstances, act 
very differently from those grovelling Pharisees, ver. 7; they 
- adopt, in their sense, the Lord’s counsel, and seek for honour 
with hypocritical humility. How often is this seen even in the 
ordinances of religion, even at the holy Supper of the Lord; the 
same spirit being exhibited under a disguised expression, which, 
in a thousand forms shows, in daily life, its undissembled eager- 
ness to obtain the rpwroxzAsoia. And the sentence with which 
our Lord closes is ever receiving a manifold fulfilment. 

Ver. 11. The exaltation of self was at that time the essential 
spirit of the Pharisees, and of the whole people with them ; as it 
is of all men generally under the influence of their inborn pride. 
This foolish, unprofitable, and disappointed striving is exhibited 
everywhere in human affairs before the presence of men :— 
every one desires naturally the uppermost place, at least rela- 
tively to others seeking rag rpwroxAsoias, and forgetting in that 
passion the rights of this or that éyriuorepog than himself. Al- 
though the Lord, speaking directly of these external things, 
does not intend to be understood as levelling all distinction, but 
rather confirms the outward proprieties of higher and lower in 
human life; yet does He take occasion to denounce the blinded 
folly which seeks in such externalities a vain honour instead of 
the true, and in such a frivolous and contemptible way as to 
need no deprivation of its object to put it to shame. But funda- 
mentally all place, and position, and title are alike petty and 
external. As, however, man’s internal pride is manifested in 
these things before man, so is it more emphatically before God ; 
He knows the abject ones who cringe before their fellows, and 
the indolent who care nothing about higher or lower, provided 
only they have their share, both alike utterly regardless of their 
abasement before the Supreme. He knows every publican and 
sinner who exalts himself above other publicans and sinners worse 
than himself! and it is to this that the closing saying of the 
parable points;—that profound declaration which we have already 
contemplated on Matt. xxiii. 12, and which we shall soon hear 
again in a most impressive connection (chap. xviii. 14). That 
he who presses forward is repelled, he who humbly retires is 
advanced; that pride is abased, and humility exalted; is one 
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great antithetical fact, which is pretypified in ten thousand ways 
in human life, and will have its eternal consummation in every 
soul at the last day. On the one side stands the Lord Jesus 
Christ, according to Phil. ii. 8, 9; and on the other that first of 
all sons of pride, in whom, according to Isa. xiv. 13-15, this 
parable had its first and most awful fulfilment. Choose then, O 
man, between the way of Christ and the way of Satan! 

Vers. 12-14. The excellent John Newton’ condemned most 
vehemently the vain parties and feasts of Christian people; ap- 
pealing to Luke xiv. 12-14 as a passage of Scripture which few 
seemed to regard as a portion of holy writ, and which was more 
neglected than any other :—but such sentiments rest upon a 
very superficial exposition of the letter. More perverted, how- 
ever, were the theory and practice of the enthusiastic Miller of 
Bristol,’ who for more than thirteen years acted literally on the 
injunction of Rom. xiii. 8, and thought that every man who 
willed to perform the commandments of God, according to John 
vii. 17, would be inwardly convinced that every injunction in 
the Sermon on the Mount must be understood literally, in the 
strictest sense. But, after all, this is in any case the least which 
our Lord designed to say here—that we should rather invite the 
poor and the maimed than our own friends, neighbours, and re- 
latives to our feasts; indeed, the rigid literal fulfilment of this 
parabolical commandment, given to be understood by us in its 
spirit, would involve an unjust contravention of the instincts of 
love and propriety—just as we have had occasion to see on seve- 
ral earlier occasions. Schleiermacher, therefore, has something 
like right when he says—“ this would be to subvert the natural 
procedure of all social life !” Bengel’s remark is simple and ex- 
cellent—Jesus invitationes ex necessitudine naturali et civili 
quasi suo loco relinquit, ipse meliores precipit. Humanitatis 
officia non plane tollit. The “not” may be here, as often, 
taken as not so much, not only; and, generally speaking, the 


1 To whom no man assigned in this feast the seat of honour. He waits 
calmly to occupy the place which will be His, and meanwhile speaks in the 
midst of their tumultuous striving a few words of penetrating truth. 

2 In his very edifying letters, several times issued in German. 

8 See Des Herrn Fiihrungen im Lebensgange des Georg. F. Miiller, von 
ihm selbst geschrieben. Stuttgart bei Liesching 1844. 
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whole form of expression has a proverbial character, pointing to 
the internal disposition with the illustration of a striking ex- 
ample ;—see the right interpretation on Matt. v. 46, 47; Luke 
vi. 32-34. Nor can we agree with Ebrard, that there is no 
blame here intended to the host, but only to the guests as 
intending to return the entertainment ; and that the entertainer 
had bidden Jesus with a good intention, and without any relative 
or neighbour. Ver. 1 makes this very questionable; the Lord 
graciously leaves uninvestigated the design in which He Himself 
was bidden, but we must assuredly assume from the whole 
character of the feast that the host required such an exhortation 
as he received, to expend in a better manner his hospitality and 
generosity. There must have been friends and kinsfolk in 
abundance, or otherwise the Lord’s address would have been 
altogether unseasonable and misapplied ; and indeed the general 
claim laid to the best seats proves of itself that rich and distin- 
guished neighbours were not wanting there. 
The Lord designedly sets out with the double designation o&pso- 
rov 9 deizvov, including them both afterwards under the general 
dov7 of any kind; and the Qirovg connects itself strikingly with 
the gids of the previous parable. There it was assumed as the 
common rule, that the giver of a feast should have his friends for 
guests; but now the discourse reaches suddenly beyond.—“But 
properly these should not so much as the poor and the needy be 
bidden.” The gradation of the guests, as alas they are generally 
invited and present, proceeds from the nearest outwards. The 
Qidos are partly to be taken as a general comprehensive designa- 
tion, and partly as rightly taking precedence of relatives ; edEADot 
indicates a nearer relationship than ovyryeveis 5 but finally come 
the neighbours, yet nota bene only if they are rich. It has been 
thought desirable—though with some violence to the diction, 
since the rode and the ood are wanting in connection with yé/- 
rovag—to refer xAovatovs to the whole series together, since to 
bid the poor relations, and thus acknowledge the rights of their 
kinship, could not but be an excellent thing. But the general 
tone of the whole discourse forbids us thus to press its individual 
words. It was no harm in Tobit that he said to his son—Go 
and bring what poor man soever thou shalt find out of our 
brethren, who is mindful of the Lord (or in the Greek oy chy 
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elipns ray aderagav nnav evdey). The Lord condemns here only 
the selfish disposition which has the expected return in view ; 
and estimating the pidoug by that standard, counts many to be 
such who are altogether without love ! He therefore refers to the 
laws of Moses, with all their inculcation of charity in festal feasts 
and rejoicings; such as Deut. xiv. 28, 29, xvi. 11, xxvi. 11-13, 
comp. Heb. viii. 10, and the saying constructed from them, in 
Ecclus. xiv. 14. The motive of our Lord’s counsel explains 
at once its true meaning—lest they also bid thee again, and thou 
shouldst thus seek to possess thy wrong recompense! ‘This 
whwore is precisely the same as in ver. 8. For the temporal re- 
compense is to be feared and avoided similarly with the humilia- 
tion in the former case. Metus mundo ignotus, as Bengel 
irronically adds. ’AvzixecAciv appears to be the term which 
corresponds to our reciprocation of favour; but he who has the 
ability and the disposition to spread a table for others should not 
remain within the circle which selfish calculation prescribes, 
Matt. v. 46, but remember that infinitely better recompense, 
which is held forth not indeed as a mere dyra76d0ue, but in the 
high declaration—waxcpsog éo7.. The reference to eternal re- 
compense is lawful and right; we may not say (with Schleier- 
macher) that there is a gleam of irony passing from ver. 12 into 
the évrurodobfoerus of ver. 13; for the Lord’s words are here 
sublimely real and earnest, when He finally points forwards to the 
resurrection, He declares what is the goal of honour and reward 
to which He had referred from the beginning, using the ortho- 
dox and current language of the people, and of the Pharisees. 
But when the “resurrection of the just” is appealed to as evi- 
dence of His confirmation of the doctrine of a first resurrection,” 
we must demur; that is not the immediate meaning of His 
words, they contain merely an intimation that only the righteous 
will rise to a blessed resurrection of recompense ; as we under- 
stand also in John v. 29 the resurrection of life. Comp. on 
Luke xx. 35, Vol. iii. 


1 Braune overlooks this 279 in the original, when he applies the German 
translation—so bist du sclig! to the present blessedness of giving and show- 
ing charity. 

2 The Irvingite exegesis naturally enough lays hold of this—see Ueber 
den Rathschluss u..s. w. IT. 60. 
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And now interposes a guest with his interesting saying, ver. 
15. We hesitate to admit that he was actually much impressed 
(as Bengel understands the &xobous,—audiens, eoque tactus); 
or (as Braune thinks) that his “elevated feeling, sensible of the 
incongruities and follies of the prevalent customs, is susceptible 
only to the blessedness and freedom of the children of God;” 
or that he uttered (as Olshausen has it) his “joyful enthusiasm;” 
for the Lord would not then have replied so severely to the well- 
intended utterance of his earnest emotion as we find He did :— 
We must gather the internal meaning of such a word spoken to 
Jesus from the answer which He immediately made to this man 
himself, as appropriate to his own case. The man was disposed 
rather, as we prefer to think, to purify the atmosphere, over- 
charged by the two former parables; and to say something edi- 
fying which would not give offence to any party. His aim was 
partly to redeem the rest of the company from their utter silence; 
and partly to put an end to the too intense spirit of moralising, 
by something benignant of his own. His words, however 
piously they sound, contain a threefold latent impropriety :— 
first, his sensual conception of the resurrection of the just, the 
Qayeiv eprov in the kingdom of God being used without any 
qualification, just as the Evangelist in ver. 1 had used it to de- 
scribe the present meal;* then the confident assurance of his 
pretensions to eat it as a Pharisee and an Israelite, knowing no- 
thing of ch. xiii. 28, 29, overlooking or pretermitting the little 
word 6szaiwy in ver. 14; finally, his indolent, contented remis- 
sion of the matter into distant futurity, thus bringing the too 
rigorous and critical exhortation to a close. He sits compla- 
cently at his kinsman’s feast, and prattles about the heavenly 
table. The Lord says—Blessed wilt thou be, rather, if thou 
doest good to the poor; and the man immediately appropriates 
the words, and gives them another turn in his pious way of talk- 
ing—Yea, verily, we shall all be happy indeed, when we have 
once entered there! (Meanwhile let us enjoy ourselves here 
without too much of such discourse.) The cry, indeed, uttered 
with a better meaning and higher intelligence is perfectly cor- 


1 Too boldly expressed by Bahrdt—happy for him who lives to feast in 
the kingdom of God. 
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rect, and fundamentally in harmony with Rev. xix. 9. Hence 
Joh. yon Miiller, himself genuinely moved by it, remarks— 
“what blessedness, even to feel this!” It is a foretaste of that 
future blessedness, to be able thus to anticipate it. 

Vers. 16, 17. But since this pious spokesman of the whole 
company is, alas, far from uttering a well-grounded claim to the 
participation of the supper of God, the Lord makes His words 
the foundation of a yet more severe continuation of His own 
discourse, instead of being silenced by them. As to the relation . 
of this parable to its later variation, Matt. xxii. 2-14, we have 
said what was necessary there. The Lord speaks here, through- 
out the parable as a whole, more gently and in a more concealed 
tone, than in St Matthew; but the conclusion in ver. 24 is all 
the more plain, emphatic, and piercing. The one servant, who 
here carries the invitation, represents in a certain sense all the 
invitations of God in general and as one whole, and is, so to 
speak, the calling voice of God in itself, as uttered through all 
His messengers ;1 but yet it is conclusively the Son, the Mes- 
siah Himself, calling men to the kingdom of heaven; it is He 
Himself who now speaks, as is plainly shown in the expression 
—at the hour of supper. The great essential is coming in peni- 
tence, faith, and good works, when the invitation is given; tlie 
being invited is nothing in itself. The point is to come now, and 
not with spurious devotion to talk about a future blessedness ; for 
the hour, the time of coming, and entering, and eating, is already 
now. He who will not come now, will then be left without; the 
keen point of the word of invitation lies in the hasteful summons 
—All things are now ready! The gracious Host tarries not, 
admits no question whether He will be pleased to wait till to- 
morrow or the next day. Finally, what boundless matter of 
exposition and preaching in the all things which the Lord had 
made ready for those whom He calls. 

Vers. 18-20. All began with one consent to excuse them- 
selves from obeying the gracious and earnest—Come! None of 
those who were bidden came; hence again at the close—Vone of 
them shall taste of My supper. Consequently it is manifest that 
the zoAAo/ who were called according to ver. 16, are only those 


1 Roos, ‘*the company of all the preachers of the Gospel.” 
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of whom this can be said; not, therefore, as elsewhere, all Israel. 
or the collective number of all who were to be called through 

out the world:—this more restricted view which pervades the 
parable is to be carefully observed. Its cvdpég exsivos of xexAn- 
jévos are such as were specifically and preeminently, primo loco 
and in preference to others, the called of the kingdom of heaven; 
such as, in virtue of their position, endowments, understanding, 
and responsibilities, occupied the same relation to the people of 
Israel which these occupied to the heathen—the Scribes, Phari- 
sees, and Rulers, as the leaders and representatives of the people 
at large. We might say without much danger of error—* the 
representatives of the theocracy,” of whom not one believed on 
Jesus, according to Jno. vii. 48. We must not, however, 
overlook the other side of the question, which, in reference 
to the relation between ver. 14 and ver. 15, should be made very 
prominent,—that these representatives and leaders regard them- 
selves as the “just” and as righteous, the rich and the whole 
in contrast with the poor and the maimed,-as we shall see on 
ver. 21. These had gladly accepted the invitation which is pre- 
supposed, ver. 16, as having preceded; they have prided them- 
selves on being the certain and honoured guests, and have acted 
as if they expected nothing better than the final happy summons 
to the enjoyment of the feast :—and yet they come not! It now 
happens just as they themselves avow in John vii. 48, and as 
the Lord here announces it as well-known ;—they began (and 
continued stedfast to the end, from the first to the last) to 
excuse themselves ard wias, understand yrawys or Paras, with 
one mind and one voice. Not merely urd pias rapuirjoews, 
pariter et simul; but it is intimated also, that with all the 
variety of their apologies as they now follow, their refusal is one 
and the same, as if they had all concerted it. And wherefore so? 
The true meaning, the innermost principle of the preaching 
which invited them to come, and which is here only represented 
in its gracious aspect as the gospel of good tidings, is implied 
and understood, though unexpressed, to be—Repentance and 
Conversion; and this is what they unanimously decline. They 
know this well, they understand the prophets’ mim byg yaw 


andthe Baptist’s and Christ’s weravoeire, well enough to turn 
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from them: therefore nothing more explicit needed to be said to 
these wise ones. 

We must now further inquire into the specific meaning and 
specific distinction intended to be expressed by the threefold 
refusal; and it is melancholy to observe how seldom in sermons 
or in expositions the distinctive significance of the three answers 
is retained, well-known and almost proverbial as the section is in 
Christendom. This much in general is clear at the outset, that 
the ground of the first is opposed to the heavenly inheritance, as 
4 a whole, while the oxen of the second are contrasted with the 
attainment and possession of better substance in detail ; and that 
_ the marriage joy of the third is intended to be set in opposition 
' to the true eternal happiness of God’s kingdom and God’s sup- 
| per. Thus we have most obviously a dichotomy presented to 
| us—the good things and the enjoyments of this world, its riches 
and its pleasure, are the things which withhold those from 
coming who are dependent upon them. The earthly mind will 
not part with the morsel in the mouth out of regard to that 
which is promised of God; prefers the fleshpots of Egypt to the 
manna pledged in abundance; the husks which now fill the 
belly to the ample provision of bread which abounds even for the 
servants in the Father’s house; counts the pottage of lentils of 
more worth, as pacifying the present appetite, than the first-born 
prerogative which must wait for an inheritance in the future. 
Now-a-days men speak loftily of “ material interests;” and the 
endless schemes of invention and industry, by which arts are im- 
proved or wealth is gained, allow but little time or inclination 
for seeking reconciliation with God, or the way to heaven. 
Similarly, in this parable the two former recusants have the 
appearance of something like laudable occupation to plead :— 
such respectable men of business must forsooth be excused 
when God summons, for this world demands their most sedulous 
attention and most thrifty devotion of time, in its manifold 
exactions. So also the learned, and even the learned in 


1 Are we to regard the ground bought without being seen as an indica- 
tion of covetousness, Isa. v. 8? We doubt it, and would rather regard 
the purchase as a conditional one—the div being equivalent to doximaons. 
But we would not positively decide. 
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divinity, have their profoundly important investigations in hand, 
their intricate questions which they must go to prove. Alas, 
poor sinner! investigate, prove, and test thy own heart, rather 
than thy fields, thy oxen, thy documents ancient or new! Pon- 
der in thy soul the fact that thou art thyself, with all thy effort 
and toil, only as an ox bearing the hard yoke, so long as the 
answer given to the great invitation is—I must do this or that, 
I must and can do no other! But to both these, who thus have 
the excuse of something to do, is opposed now the other who 
has something to enjoy as his apology :—he has married a wife, 
and in her he finds his field and oxen, and everything; inde- 
pendently of her he knows, thinks of, and cares for, nothing just 
now. Probably it was but for one object that he married at all; 
without having any piece of land of his own, without knowing 
or caring how any family might be provided for after his mar- 
riage ;* but that troubles him not now, he is without disquiet 
and perfectly content. Such are the thorough men of the world, 
from the highest in rank down to the most squalid, who are 
bending all their energies to attain the pleasure (or the pain!) 
of the moment; and are ready with their irritable F cannot! 
whenever the servant of God brings home to them the instant 
appeal. ‘To the one the wide world is his bride, in whose broad 
arms he thinks himself happy; while the other weds his little 
fragment. Why dost thou not come with thy wife, if susceptible 
of heavenly things; or, if she is not, without her? 

This gives us the twofold refusal, as it obviously lies before 
us; but three are specifically mentioned—how, then, are the 
two former distinguished? First of all, we find on a calm and 
simple inspection of the whole, that there is a progression of 
contradiction and refusal to accept the invitation—each being 
more decisive and infatuated than the former. The first speaks 
in the most courteous manner, and, so far as the gentle request 
to be excused goes, is mechanically followed by the second in a 
tone far too common and too dangerous; his ¢yw coveéryxny is set 
against the careful avayxdCew of the servant (ver. 23, which is 


1 The question here is not of hindrance through marriage generally (I 
am married !), but of the first tumult of wedded passion as the type of all 
carnal enjoyment. This man did not lose his freedom through his wite, 
save as it was his strong will to lose it. 


ere 


| 
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not the case with regard to the first rejecters), and thus his 
towra o¢ has at least some specious foundation, although with 
great impropriety and with resolute selfwill he prefers to follow 
his own dvéyzn, never intending any other. The second dis- 
patches the invitation somewhat more curtly—I am going now 
on my urgent way, and may not permit myself to be hindered ; 
there rest my security and my pleasure ; let that suffice. But 
the third, whose od divewas has only the specious sound of 
courtesy, says this essentially in a half mocking tone—I have a 
wedding and festal merriment of my own; no other is of any 
import to me; thou seest how it is, and mayest leave me con- 
tent! For the Jews this would point back to the law of Moses, 
Deut. xxiv. 5; and the ds rodro suggests an apparent reason 
which rendered the request to be excused unnecessary. And 
with this general view accords on the whole what an anonymous 
writer in the Kirchenfreund fiir das nérdliche Deutschland (1839 
Nr. 71) has suggested upon this exegetical problem; viz., that 
the distinguishing element of the three answers lies in the words 
which express the inward disposition of those who excuse them- 
selves. So regarded, it is an external circumstance which im- 
poses a necessity upon the first to decline; he allows himself to 
be ruled by this necessity, and it may be expected of him that, 
when the pressure of circumstances is withdrawn, he will yet 
come: the second yields with more readiness and complacency 
to the restraining difficulty, and does not feel disposed to sur- 
mount it: while the third, and most wilful, utters his scornful 
and harsh—I cannot do otherwise! ‘There is a certain truth in 
this, but not the whole truth, nor does it full justice to the text: 
for the last od dévecuees is not so fundamentally to be distinguished 
from the first a c&vcéyxny as the expression of inner disposition, 
both resolving themselves into the middle term Tel est mon 
plaisir; and further, this essay is wrong and one-sided in finding 
the difference only in this, and in declaring that it is not to be 
sought, where it is commonly sought, in the distinctive circum- 
stances which restrained the three parties. We have plainly 
seen that the possessions and the pleasures of the world are 
here distinguished; but there must also be a certain distinction 
between the two things which unite in expressing the former, 
for the Lord did not make this difference without a purposes 
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Finally, then, how are the piece of ground and the owen, as 
they together significantly exemplify the former, to be regarded 
in their dichotomy? This has long been, and still is, the ques- 
tion; and most marvellous have been the perversions of preachers 
and expositors in their dealing with it. Luther himself strangely 
erred when he regarded the former as the priests and spiritual 
guides, who say—We must cultivate the land, that is, govern 
the people; while the latter cling to worldly honour and con- 
sideration, bulls or oxen being in Ps. xxii. the earthly rulers 
among men!! Others have reversed the order, and referring 
the three subjects to the three relations, civil, spiritual, and 
household, have made the oxen (though their yokes belong cer- 
tainly to husbandry) animals destined to sacrificial purposes ! 
The ingenious Herberger involves himself in the snare of his 
own ingenuity, when he is deluded into saying—“The Lord 
Jesus, without doubt, referred to three most eminent sects—the 
Essenes, who cultivated the land; the Pharisees, who were 
proud, despotic, violent oxen; and the Sadducees, who were 
altogether and obscenely carnal.” ‘These are specimens of error 
in the exposition which will dispose the reader to forego any 
further enumeration of them. And yet the true exposition lies 
palpably at hand! We have already shown that the piece of 
ground indicates possessions'in this world generally and in mass, 
while the oxen correspond with individual property in detail— 
and this of itself might well satisfy the requirements of the sub- 
ject. But this is not the only point in these full and pregnant 
similitudes ;—what then is the most essential and fundamental 
distinction? The Lord Himself, as His own expositor, mentions 
it when He repeats the parable, Matt. xxii. 5, and places cry pos 
and éweropéa in connection with one another ;—why then has not 
this been used as the key to the obscurity of our present passage? 
The second of the two has also his own piece of ground, and 
indeed that not a small one, for he can employ upon it no less 
than five yoke of oxen; the distinction, therefore, in the process 
of development in human life lies in this, that the former settles 
down contentedly in his estate, while the latter uses his heri- 
tage like a thrifty economist. Hence the full and significant 
classification which the Lord makes of the people of the world, re- 
fusing to come to the feast, by dividing them into—first, those who 
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rest in property, or rather, in this case, acquired possessions in 


7 


the secure and joyful first feeling of possession 5" then, such as 
are absorbed in commerce or business, for the increase of their 
property and its revenue; and, finally, those who, possibly with- 
out any possessions or anxiety about them, are enjoying them- 
selves in inactive pleasure, simply as such. And with this well 
agrees the circumstance not remarked at first, that eager activity 
is first made prominent in the case of the second, in the TOpEvownas 
which does not brook being hindered, and in the laudable pru- 
dence of the doxiudous. 

‘ Finally, that we may not omit any trait in the parables, the 
requests to be excused depict in a very striking manner the half 
hypocritical, half wilful spirit of the two recusants of the former 
class, who use the same conventional form of speech in their 
refusal. On the one hand they admit, from their own internal 
feeling (and therein differing from the third), that their grounds 
of excuse are not in themselves essentially valid; therefore each 
says éye we rupyrneevoy, treat me obligingly this time, let me 
pass as excused. On the other hand, such a style of speaking as 
the response to so glorious a summons to the feast of the King of 
heaven, betrays a certain tincture of scornfulness, almost as if it 
ran—I thank thee most obediently for thy offer of blessedness! 
Now, however affectionately the servants of God may execute 
their commission, and yield to the honest utterance of every 
sincere heart, it is beyond their instructions and their preroga- 
tive to grant such a prayer; the servant cannot have any one 
excused—all that he can do is, as we shall see, to te/d his Lord 
what has been said to him. 

Vers. 21-23. The fundamental ideas which are exhibited in 
the sudden turn which the words now take, and according to 
which the anger of the great Host against the despisers, passes 
over into boundless benevolence towards others in their stead, 
have been observed upon already at Matt. xxii.; but the distinc- 
tive characteristic element in the present parable consists in this, 


1 Which would decide what we left undecided before, that the idsiy is not 
equivalent to doxmdélew, but is the joyous beholding of his own landed 
property now obtained, the first joy of possession. Sepp, however, goes 
astray when he speaks of the three impediments as—pleasure (in the country- 
seat bought for that purpose!), industry, and sensuality. 
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that substitutes are twice introduced here instead of those who 
were first called. Those who enter in, ver. 21, are not the 
heathens among the Jews, for the city is still, according to Matt. , 
xxii. 7, Jerusalem and Israel, but those among the people of X 
Israel who were outside the circle of those self-complacent, satis- 
fied, vainly-invited men; that is, the publicans and sinners of 
chap xv. 1, see Matt. xxi. 31. Their figurative description points 
oack with verbal precision to ver. 13, in order thus to bind to- 
gether the two similitudes, and in the third to give a retro- 
spective hint for the interpretation of the second—Exercise 
benevolence towards the desolate and needy, even as God Him- 
self does in the administration of His kingdom! Previously, the 
poor, generally, had been opposed to the rich neighbours ; and 
then (in the place of the dear friends and kinsmen) in specie the 
halt, and lame, and blind, the wretched and the despised, whom 
a dignified great man would hardly like to place at his table ; but 
the repetition of these expressions now, as borrowed from the 
former similitude, requires the explanation of a spiritual meaning 
the spiritually poor and spiritually rich, who gladly and at once 
obey the call of God. Nor is the specific contrast with those/ 
other despisers, which is involved in the words, to be altogether | 
rejected as trifling :—The poor have not bought land or oxen to \ 
demand their care, the blind cannot go to see and to prove any- . 
thing, the lame cannot go so eagerly and intently here or there ; 
finally, the maimed have no inducement and no ability to assist \ 
at the merriment of weddings. Such poor and wretched ones, | 
or rather all such people who are to be found (rovs xraryovs | 
z.7-A.), the servant brings in according to the commandment of \ 
his lord, finding them in all parts of the city where they are to | 
be found—{ipas are the smaller, narrower passages and alleys, | 
where such people most abound: comp. Isa. xv. 3, where we | 
have the same word in connection with rAwrésouss. They come — 
without any refusal, and the servant reports joyfully of his mes- 


| 


1 Still less may we understand vers. 21 and 23 of a twofold calling of 
the Gentiles, as if first those who were nearer, and already shone upon 
by the light of revelation, were called; and then afterwards those who were 
further removed, locally and morally! (v. Gerlach.) So Roos: first the 
Romans and Greeks, then the Barbarians. But the text does not harmonise 
with this view. 


— 
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sage accomplished ; but he observes, and confidentially reports 
to his master, that yet there is room. The feast and the house 
are both on a great scale—and here we may think of the many 
empty places of the absent many, for whom all things had been 
ready ; and still more of the large and liberal benevolence of the 
ereat Host. A precious expression is this ers romos éovi for the 
riches of the compassion of God—especially when we note the 
point too often overlooked, that it is not the Lord Himself who 
utters it, but the servant, who knows his master’s mind and his 
master’s house full well, gives the assurance first, and his lord 
approving his words confirms them by repeating—that my house 
may be filled! Nec natura nec gratia patitur vacuum—remarks 
most beautifully the good Bengel once more. O that the proud 
Jews could have conceived of this amplitude of provision in the 
kingdom of God for all people! Those who are now called, ver. 
23, are actually the heathen; and this only does St Matthew 
adduce. These are yet more wretched in their need, who lie 
homeless (in the sense of Eph. ii. 12) in the highways around 
the city, having their miserable lodgment under the shadow of 
the hedges. (Bengel—sepes mendicorum parietes.) The poverty 
and abasement of these may forbid them to believe, and their 
ruined abandonment might disincline them to accept the good 
tidings, that such as they are invited to the high feast—therefore 
they must be compelled to come in. Observe the significant pro- 
gression in the character of the three invitations :—to the first 
called it is only simply said that the time was come, for more 
than that would be inappropriate after their long earlier calling : 
the poor and the infirm are- graciously taken by the hand and 
brought in, this beg absolutely needful in the case of the 
maimed, and halt, and blind, who would come, but hardly could : 
finally, there is the gveyxeéZey for all who were found without, in 
which the invitation now supplementarily triumphs over every 
false Em cvéeryuqy (ver. 18) which might arise among those with- 
out. The perversion of this saying both in the theory and the 
practice of the church since Augustine explained and justified 
the compelle intrare by the incorrect and subtile thought—Foris 
inveniatur necessitas, ut intus nascatur voluntas! This willing- 
ness to come is not to be effected by any external and actual 
compulsion ; nor does the Lord’s saying speak of any such, for; 
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according to ver. 17, He would receive only those who come and 
come voluntarily. (Matt. xxii. 3.) As those who were brought 
in came in at the same time of themselves, so now, also, the in- 
variable and indispensable ciceAdsiv is connected with the avay- 
2aZoy, in order to obviate any perversion, We must understand 
the word in the same sense as the rapa3séZeodas of Luke xxiv. 
29, Acts xvi. 15, that is, of the urgent appeal and supplication 
which will not take refusal. Where there is no proud and 
refractory refusal, but only, on the contrary, an excess of self- 
abasement, and the unbelief which that engenders, saying, “I am 
not worthy, nor can it be truth that I am invited, I cannot go 
in my beggar-garments to that high table—and even though 
this fundamental thought should be overlaid by the abject feel- 
ing which prefers the free living of the mendicant to the table of 
a king, the servant’s reply is—“I cannot admit thy excuse, I 
cannot carry back such a message tomy Lord, thou shouldst and | 
thou must come! Thy misery must be no hindrance, such as 
thou art was I to bring! That thou abidest so complacently in 
thy misery, makes the matter much worse; but to such as thou 
art must I tell the whole unqualified truth!” This is the true 
aveyxeGew of evangelical preaching, as it admits not of being 
applied in the case of those depicted in vers. 18-20. For the 
rest, that on the whole and in mass there is assumed here in the 
case of the Gentiles such a compelling of the predisposed mind, 
followed by such a believing and acceptance of the call, is in 
strict harmony (exceptions on both sides being allowed for) with 
the record of the first transitional history of the Gospel: hence 
the language of Acts xxviii. 28; Rom. ix. 30, and other passages. 
It is of the call which went forth at the hour of the supper that 
the parable primarily speaks—and from that time it goes forth 
wore and more mightily (vi semper majore pensans moram), with 
progressively: greater vehemence; for the Non Foie gives a 
fervent impulse to the bounty of the Lord, and makes him long 
that His house may be filled. Hence, in ver. 21, sends 
7046, which in the similitude would simply mean—before the 
feast has grown cold, so that this richly spread table of grace 
may not be prepared in vain ! 

1 Hence the current ‘‘néthigen,” in the sense of einladen, which remark- 
ably elucidates the idea. 
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Ver. 24. It has been strangely insisted upon that this conclud- 
ing word must belong to the parable; but it obviously does not 
harmonise with it, and is added to it by our Lord in His own 
name, as He often closes His similitudes by passing over into 
their open interpretation. How could such a sentence be appro- 
priately. uttered by the master of the house, and reconciled with 
all that had preceded? It is said that in the viv the one ser- 
vant is addressed as the representative of many; but the con- 
nection between vers. 23 and 24 renders such a change in the 
form of address intolerable, not to say that the simple cast of the 
whole is grievously hurt by this sudden substitution of many 
before unmentioned servants. To avoid this harshness, some (as 
Bengel) have supposed that the master is addressing the already 
introduced poor of ver. 21. But we cannot discern what point 
or force such a saying of the entertainer would have just at this 
moment, whether spoken to the servant or to the guests; it 
would introduce at the close of all something which, to our feel- 
ing, would be slightly discordant. What does it concern the ser- 
vant just now, when he is sent forth to herald a new aud more 
urgent invitation, that those first invited will not taste of the 
feast? Such an assurance is not only at this point discordant, 
but it is altogether unnecessary, for the servant knew that doubt- 

. less already, since he had come back after an unaccomplished 
errand, and was commanded to go and invite others in the stead 
of those who refused—he certainly needed not any solemn Aéya 
yap vuiv. And as it respects the poor who have come in, are 
they to be lifted up, as it were, and have their joy increased by 
a side-glance at those who had lost what they were to enjoy? 
How inharmonious a close would this be, of a parable constructed 
with such tender graciousness throughout! On the other hand, 
when it is placed in the lips of the true Lord, and regarded as 
His intimation of the significance of His parable, it assumes all 
its appropriate impressiveness and power. First comes His 
ordinary Aéyw yép with its well-known emphasis, and then by 
the div the application of the lesson, hitherto addressed to one, is 
extended to all the guests at that feast of the Pharisees.’ Further, 


1 The yép by no means requires us to assume this to be a continuation 
of the words of the xvpios; it rather joins on to the former xa! eivev, and 
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the majestic turn given to the words at once reveals His meaning 
| —WMy supper, to which I not only invite you, but which Las the 
Son, with the Father, have Myself prepared for you! Similarly, 
the recurrence in the yeboeras, to the confident expression of ver. 
15, has its significance, as giving a decisive answer to the false 
confidence of that apostrophe! Assuredly ye are all called ; if 
not the only such, yet the first and most preeminent; ye are as 
truly called to eat bread in the kingdom of God as to eat bread 
to-day at this table—but ye are only invited, and ye are invited 
in vain, for ye come not! Verily I say unto you in this parable, 
and if ye will not understand that, I say unto you over and above 
this parable, that others, hitherto not called, shall enter instead 
of you and taste of God’s supper and Mine. The transition from 
the div to the third person, the ¢xe/vwy of the parable, is thought 
to be inconsistent with this view (Olshausen regards it as decisive 
against it), but we cannot help thinking that this gives a still 
keener edge and delicacy of precision to the Lord’s words, which 
thus with a kind of irony half openly and half covertly address 
the present company. I say unto you (who were intended in 
them) that none of those who were bidden in this narrative (ye 
know now full well that they are yourselves) shall sit at My 
table in heaven. ‘Thus the éxe/vwy is, first, a conclusive refer- 
ence to the main figure of the parable as exhibiting themselves ; 
with an additional undertone (not unfrequent in His word) of 
depreciation and turning away on His part ; and thus forming 
a somewhat ironical contrast with the dignified &vépay. For 
these scorners, however much they may assume to be genuine 
men in rank, consideration, understanding and consistent be- 
haviour, are alas men also in excusing themselves and turning 
away ; although they pride themselves, in their contempt of the 
poor within and without, in that first invitation which they 
nevertheless reject. 


means to say—So will God hereafter rather call in the Gentiles to fill His 
house, than pursue you who scorn it, with useless grace. The parable is 
ended, and it all comes to this—/or ye are, by your own full determination, 
those who remain without ! . 
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Vers. 26, 27. Although the cvveropebovro of the Evangelist 
points to the circumstance that he is relating occurrences which 
took place in the great final journey of our Lord, and, conse- 
quently, ver. 25 may be regarded as the formula of a new com- 
mencement; yet the subject of the following discourse shows, as 
we have already said, that there is an immediate connection be- 
tween it and the preceding, and therefore this ropevecdos of 
Jesus must at least be assumed to have followed immediately on 
the breaking up of the feast.’ J say unto you—the great requisite 
is, to come, and eat of My supper! This we have just heard, 
and now the Lord proceeds almost as if continuing the same dis- 
course—If any man cometh to Me, and will be My disciple! The 
true acceptance of the invitation at the time of supper, is to come 
to Him, to receive what He saith, to yield to His requirements, 
and follow His teaching. Is this a mere “ loose coincidence ;” 
the unity of the whole being fortuitous, or the mere result of the 
Evangelist’s art? We think that these discourses were thus 
uttered by our Lord in immediate sequence; just as we often 
find, and shall especially in chs. xv. and xvi., that the Lord con- 
tinues for a considerable space to dilate upon the same train of 
thoughts, until they are brought to their full conclusion : and 
may not this be regarded as no slight argument of the historical 
certainty and authenticity of the evangelical records?’—The 
essential meaning of these two utterances, so often repeated in 
various forms, we have developed upon Matt. x. 37, 38. This 
was His hard saying, concerning which it might have been said 
by many—“He capriciously repels, instead of attracting, the peo- 


1 Schleiermacher thinks it necessary to the style of the Evangelist, 
that in that case the end of the meal should ‘be expressly mentioned. 
In any case the real connection of the subject would fall into the scheme 
of St Luke’s plan; we cannot but think it more probable, however, 
that the Lord Himself continued the ideas on which He had been dwell- 
ing. 

2 To what was prefatorily said upon this entire section, vers. 8-35, we 
may add the remarks of Braune, which almost exactly hit the point : ‘‘The 
Lord saw now in the people a vague and indistinct inclination towards Him- 
self, as in the Pharisee He had seen a vague and indistinct aversion,” 
only that these words scarcely describe the inclination and aversion 
in both cases so rash and unthinking, and in which all humbleness was 
wanting. — 
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ple!” But in what sense the keen and rigorous expression of 
“hating,” ! here only (besides Jno. xii. 25) used, is to be understood, 
and how it is not to be understood, every unbiassed reader may 
appreliend at once :—for to hate parents, wife, and children isin 
itself (as Grot. says), an impium, an ungodly thing; and to hate 
one’s self an édéverov, Eph. v.29. In this place let the signifi- 
cant 21 03 zad have its significant prominence, the meaning of 
which Rieger so excellently brings out: “ Every thing without 
us derives its power of harm from the love of our own life; for 
all external objects blow upon this latent spark, and derive their 
agreeableness and fascination from their pretensions to sustain 
our own life and happiness.” Consequently, he who hates and 
forsakes all things else, without hating and renouncing his own 
life in them, hates and renounces them all in vain. Thus much 
at the outset, at least as the ground and foundation of a sincere 
intention, belongs to the first coming, and to the first conditions 
of discipleship: in the subsequent following of the Lord, the 
cross laid upon him by God, becomes more and more understood 
by the disciple. 

Vers. 28-30. This figure will naturally carry us back to 
Matt. vii. 24-27,2 but we must not confound the distinctive 
reference of the two. There, the laying of a firm foundation is 
made prominent as the great essential, here the prosecution of the 
building is spoken of, which has its own peculiar difficulties. It 
might appear there, that the sure foundation would secure every- 
thing, and that all the rest depended upon that; but now the 
Lord continues the figures and adds its complement to what was 
before a general and introductory saying : He tells us that any 
man, even after having laid the foundation, may nevertheless be 
put to confusion. Letno one fail to note this, who would rightly 
understand the whole! What, then, isin this case the building # 


1 Lange thinks it ‘“ well worthy of observation that these rigorous words 
in their most rigorous expression occur just in the gospel of the Christian 
humanity ’—and asks, ‘‘ was it the Evangelist Luke who was bound to the 
Hebraism hate ?” 

2 This parallel is simple and obvious enough ; and there is no necessity 
for Sepp’s subtle reference to the unfortunate building of Pilate (or the 
tower of Siloam !) any more than for the allusion found in the next parable 
to the unfortunate campaign of Herod against Aretas. Most inappropriate 
is all such learned trifling. 
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Not so much the first coming to the Lord as such (which is 
rather presupposed in the 6Ags oixodoujous), but the following 
of Christ in His full discipleship, the wadbyrns cives with all that 
pertains to that expression. Nitzsch, in a sermon on this text, 
says, “ It is easier to throw life away, than to lead it christianly.” 
The great end is not to be gained with swift dispatch, but we 
must build, and continue to build, till the éxveAgous is attained ; 
the perfection of discipleship is, again to quote Nitzsch, “the great 
design, and the great prospect, which we all have ever before 
us.” ‘The expression zipyog signifies any high building, but it 
seems to be selected with some slight allusion to that old, but 
ever renewed, history of Babel; for the children of God must 
not build as those children of men did; their building is not 
to remain unachieved, it must finally in a right sense reach unto 
and reach into heaven. But all half-Christianity becomes a 
Babel in the end.’ The sitting down first, and considering well 
from the very beginning all that is involved in the continuing 
and finishing, is to commence with deep thoughtfulness, not 
rashly and superficially, in contrast with that unconsidering and 
thoughtless running after Him, which was witnessed at this time, 
and which the Lord intends to humble and repel. The bare, 
precipitate resolution is very far from accomplishing all that is 
necessary at the outset ; we cannot thus build from above down- 
wards, as if we were already in heaven, as children begin to 
paint their houses from the roof. Nor do the walls, staircases, and 
doors complete the perfect dwelling-house; the éxreA¢iv embraces 
much, even down to the last and smallest nail and bolt which 
pertains xpo¢ aroapriowdy, that is, to the garnishing and furnish- 
ing (not to say the decoration) of the house. How many builders 
of houses deceive themselves still in this counting of the cost, as 
well in the actual fact as in that which it here illustrates! A 


* Whose sermons have so much profound exegetical value, that we can- 
not but lament his not writing direct exposition ! 

? The disciple, however, must build, fundamentally and loftily build ; 
Alford’s view, that the man’s wishing to build the tower is itself a vain idea, 
is assuredly incorrect ; not a syllable in the parable warrants that thought, 
it is opposed to the essential meaning of the two similitudes in their con- 
nection (building and warfare), and is not in harmony with the phraseo- 
logy of our Lord and Scripture generally. 
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building left unfinished provokes men to mockery, as does every 
abortive effort of will without power, betraying a lack of prudence 
‘n planning for the accomplishment of its plans; and it is on 
this, alas universal, fact that the Lord bases His parable, but only 
that He may extend and vary its application. In some human 
undertakings, indeed, intelligent men would regard it as hon- 
ourable in a man to desist from a project rather than to persist 
in its accomplishment through all kinds of unjustifiable means ; 
there are great ruins in our land which need not fear mockery. 
But in the building of God’s discipleship, the completion may be 
righteously demanded and expected of all who have begun; in 
this case the not continuing brings its own fitting disgrace in the 
sight of God and man. It is only the complete and decided 
Christian who enforces the respect of the world; but the world 
is quick to indemnify itself upon those who are only half-Chris- 
tians, and who visibly give up the object which they profess to aim 
at: the savourless salt is trodden under their feet. Indeed, it is 
a different case if they only see and are constrained to admit, that 
a man, though he has not finished his building, is industrious and 
unwearied in his efforts, and that however slowly he proceeds, 
he 1s likely with such zeal and earnestness to accomplish his 
enterprise at last. But when they actually see the building at 
a stand, or falling down, after it had been begun (indeed, if they 
sometimes only think they see it), the man’s name, “ obrog 0 
dvbpwmos,” becomes a reproach and a proverb. ‘Thus the world 
readily anticipates and takes upon itself the judgment upon a 
disgraceful incompleteness in religion ; that condemnation of a 
beginning without finishing, which belongs only to God, but 
which is foreshadowed and foreannounced in the true though 
maliciously meant condemnation passed by sinful men. Or if 
it should come to pass (though the rule here takes no account 
of such an unusual exception) that under some circumstances 
the children of the world should praise me for having become 
rational again, and having given up the foolish rigour of piety 
__then will the devil in his time take their place, and finish the 
mockery in his own way. 

When it thus happens to one who has actually laid the foun- 
dation, we may strictly speaking say (and this reconciles our 
parable with Matt. vii. 24, comp. Matt. xiii. 20, 21) that the 
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foundation itself was wanting, that is, that a well-considered 
decided beginning was not made in order to a thorough comple- 
tion ; for the hasty laying of a foundation without due counting 
of the cost is itself, as it were, a foundation without foundation. 
This is in the meaning of our Lord, since the subsequent incom- 
petence springs from an original lack, from a love of the world 
and of his own life, which the builder has not thoroughly re- 
nounced but retained. Therefore sit down before and reckon 
aright, whether thou hast sufficient! But how then? Are we to 
finish this building from the resources of our own providing ? 
Far be that from us, we cannot even begin it from them. We 
have not wherewith, we are not to build with our own :—to know 
this, to cast away all our own materials as useless, and to ven- 
ture in perfect self-consecration upon the ground of grace; is the 
essential requirement, as ver. 26 has told ust There is conse- 
quently a concealed irony in the ¢ gs, which points forcibly to 
our own poverty; and the true counting of the cost which the 
Lord requires, is to set out. with the determination to renounce 
ourselves and build upon the fast foundation of grace. Lest the 
first parable should be misunderstood, and this great truth not be 
perceived in it, a second now follows, which more plainly brings 
out this essential relation of the case. 

Vers. 31, 32. Dost thou, that is, think thou hadst and still hast 
sufficient, then does the Lord, in the process of discipleship, apply 
to thee His rigid tests, and proves to thee that He is too mighty 
for thee; He will fight against thee with His sanctifying power 
and discipline, so that thine impotence as opposed to Him, shall 
become manifest to thyself;—well for thee if, after that, thou 
seekest peace with Him, in order to a new and genuine beginning, 
The dutlding, before, looked rather back to the commencement 
(npScro oizodomeiv!); but now the warfare exhibits, properly 
speaking, the finishing unto victory, the winning and maintain- 
ing our great object. This similitude is often entirely misunder- 
stood by those who, despite the connection directly established 
between ver. 33 and ver. 32 by the obras, interpret the desiring 
conditions of peace of a disgraceful discontinuance of the war and 


1 Olshausen refers to Augustin, Conf. viii. 6, speaking of two disciples— 
Et ambo jam tui edificabant turrim sumtu idonea, relinquendi omnia sua et 
sequendi te.. 
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relapse into the world, as if it meant :—If he has not power, he 
should not have undertaken the war any more than the building, 
or should now make peace again. Whatever analogy may seem 
to lead to this mischievous exposition, it is altogether opposed to 
the true analogy of both these parables; for the Lord, who had 
just before given up the leaving off midway to its ‘appropriate 
scorn, could not with such a tone as this in any sense counsel 
such discontinuance of the war; and ra rpog¢ eipgvyy clearly 
corresponds to ra xpog erupriojor, as does ei dibvar6s ears to 
eb éy¢s, this being the object which it should be in both cases a 
man’s wisdom to secure." We would rather say that the second 
parable continues and expounds the former in another aspect of 
the matter; bringing out, to speak more correctly, the inner 
meaning of the previous gygw, inasmuch as it can only come 
from the sense of want, and consequent seeking of grace, from the 
sense of powerlessness and consequent seeking for peace. War, 
as the Lord here intends it, can only be where there is already a 
beginning of discipleship :—man naturally is at peace with the 
world and its prince, and does not seek conditions of peace with 
God! Consequently, that other king, with whom this conflict 
has to do, can by no means be the prince of this world or the 
devil ;? but no other than God, the disciple’s Lord, opposing 
Himself as an apparent enemy. to His children, because His 
sacred and sanctifying power and discipline must ever be in con- 
flict with all their independent life and will, until it be extin- 
guished. We must understand it in the sense of such passages 
as Job ix. 19, 32, 33, xv. 24; comp. Judith xvi. 16. God comes 
with twenty thousand against our ten thousand, that is, with 
always twice our power, be we strong and well armed as we 
may.’ Our ten thousand have been already received and 
acquired in our previous discipleship; it is the strength which 


1 Alford here agrees with me, and speaks of the apes misinterpreta- 
tion—which destroys all the sense. 

2 Braune, alas, still holds to this; and Lange, too, who interprets it of 
the ‘‘ prince of darkness.” 

3 There is probably a subtle significance in the change of év and wera. 
Man is, even inauthority, as it were only one person among (""2) his fellows; 
but God comes in kingly majesty with His ministering hosts. Or better, 
with Alford :—‘ Can I, with (év with all that I have, all my instruments of 
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we have, and which seems so adequate, and which we are 
tempted to count our own, and use against the further discipli- 
nary power of'God. This is a foolish and melancholy declen- 
sion into the old, not yet wholly uprooted error, which assumes 
that we are, or have, or can do, anything of ourselves in the 
presence of Him to whom all power belongs—and it is ironically 
exhibited in the relation between man and God being set forth 
as the going out of one hing against another king! We must 
begin and achieve the building, but never as in conflict with 
Him, who alone has, and imparts the power and resources re- 
quisite. In this matter all proceeds from beginning to end 
only in peace, in peace sued for. Not that men deliberately and 
consciously purpose to fight against God, any more than they 
duly considered, in the former case, that they could not finish 
the building; they simply value themselves upon the power they 
have as their own, even while piously attributing it to the “rich 
grace of God.” It is not merely before the commencement of 
conversion and the first suing for peace, that proud man thus 
exalts himself, rashly declaring, when God opposes him with 
His law—that he will keep it with all his heart, practise all vir- 
tues and avoid all vices; when God threatens him with tempta- 
tion—that he will soon pass through it, resolute not to fall; 
when God speaks of solemn tests and Christ speaks of His cross 
—that he is ready, with fixed decision, to bear and encounter 
all! But here the Lord refers to that worse folly—against 
which the first supplication for peace should insure the disciple 
for ever—viz., that of those who, when converted, afterwards 
turn the grace which they have received and their little kingly 
' power against the King of kings, instead of continuing for ever 
to seek in yet more perfect self-renunciation and holiness fresh 
accessions of grace. Be thou ever so well equipped with excel- 
lencies—He will make them into thy sins; be thou ever so full 
of good resolves—His tests will break them; regard thyself as 
ever so well furnished and armed to appear and stand before 
Him at His coming—He will at last, in death and judgment, 
remain mightier than thou. 

war) my ten thousand, stand the charge of Him who cometh against me 


with («era, being only as many as He pleases to bring with Him for the pur- 
pose-—see Ps. Ixviii. 17, E. V.) twenty thousand ?” 
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To the previous disgrace of the building unaccomplished should 
now, properly speaking, correspond the disgrace of going forth to 
the battle in impotence and being overcome; this aspect of the 
case is, however, pretermitted now as being sufficiently under- 
stood from the preceding. On the other hand, nothing is said in 
ver. 32 (let it be well noted!) of scorn or shame, since to pray 
for peace in the presence of the more mighty one involves no dis- 
grace, is rather the most praiseworthy prudence that man can 
exhibit. To send an ambassage, is voluntarily and humbly to 
take up the cross with which the Lord opposes us, and to bear 
it in self-sacrificing devotion before our essential and true cruci- 
fixion. He who is refractory against the cross, as well as he 
who recoils before it (for the fleeing before the other king is also 
in vain), appears here a deowcyog ; he who takes up the cross 
submits. Thus the two similitudes are, when accurately regarded, 
parallel with the two utterances of vers. 26, 27: to hate the 
world and our own life, is essential to the first coming, else the 
cost has not been justly counted; the cross of discipline, test 
and trial in order to confirmation of faith, comes against those 
who are following Christ, and to sue for peace is ever the only 
strength in this warfare. The latter applies the test to ascertain 
whether the former has been genuinely and fundamentally 
done. Thus from beginning to end the cost of being a Chris- 
tian is great; and yet it is not too great for such as are 
poor and humble in spirit. Peace with God ever renewed, 
graciously assured and confirmed by the seeming opposition 
of His grace, confirmed in obedient submission to His guidance, 
reception of His sanctifying influence, enjoyment of all His 
infused gifts and energising power—this is finally, and in the 
highest sense, the consummation of discipleship under the 
cross. 

Ver. 33. By this emphatic reiteration the Lord would ask— 
Have ye truly understood all these things? The odsws, which 
must not be superficially passed over, gives the express and 
formal interpretation, not only of the suing for peace in the 
second, but also of the counting of the cost in the first, simili- 
tude; for the renunciation of all this is ours, is the common 
foundation and central idea of both; the ordpyovre are, not 
enly the cost of the building, but the strength also for the 
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war! Thus it is a self-renunciation, the sincere and humble ac- 
knowledgment of our abiding poverty and helplessness; such as in 
relation to God truth and right alike demand from us all through! 
He who submits to be brought to this condition by the salt of 
truth, and the discipline of God in the teaching and guidance of 
Christ, has thereby himself become salt, for the riches of God’s 
erace and the power of His Spirit then enter into the needy and 
the empty souls. 

Vers. 34, 35. This saying concerning salt the Lord here 
utters for the third time; let the exposition, therefore, be con- 
sulted upon Matt. v. 13 and Mark ix. 50, where it will be seen 
how pointedly the latter passage especially coincides with the 
connection of our present place. There it was made prominent 
at the close, how the salt of humility and self-denial is bound up 
with the true peace one with another ; here it is similarly repre- 
sented, after ver. 32, as bound up with the prayed for and ex- 
perienced peace with God. There are who would here inter- 
pret the & ri &prudyceras—wherewith, then, will the food be 
seasoned? or again—in quo cibo eo (scil. sale) utetur, in what 
shall it be used as seasoning? But both these interpretations 
are incorrect, and the saying is assuredly the same in all three 
passages, as the gy rim cdsobqoeraus of Matt. v. is decisively 
expounded by the é ci wird aprbosre of Mark ix. It is the 
savourless salt itself which is spoken of here down to the final 
auro: sig yay also is not the same with ¢i¢ zompiav, for the ove 
forbids that; it is good neither as laid upon ground (or arable 
land), nor as mixed with manure*—in brief ¢ig ovdév ioybes EF, 
ei iu) (BAndjvas ew, it has no longer any virtue or goodness for 
anything. Thus, finally, the disciple who has utterly apostatised 


1 There are passages which we cannot hear and read with too keen inqui- 
sition into their words. Ta xpés daaprisucy we have not, but the great 
builder, who Himself edifies us, affords them to us; ra xpds eipyyyy, He 
does indeed assure to us who ask them, but in this case our egwrav is made 
more prominent as the condition, and hence ra xpd eipquny itself designates 
our prayer. 

2 Men do not sow on salt (Ps. cvii. 34), nor is salt used as manure, 
though many strangely so interpret here. (See Deut. xxix. 23; Jud. ix. 
45; Ps. evii. 34; Jer. xvii.6; Zeph. ii. 9.) If the noble and excellent 
substance is useless for its own proper function, itis not to be used eis dane 
yevos. 
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from his calling and the beginning of his discipleship is not to 
be restored 3 he is abandoned already to the scorn and contempt 
of men. 


HIS RECEIVING SINNERS VINDICATED FROM THE CENSURE OF 
THE SELF-RIGHTEOUS. THE SINNERS REPENTANCE OR 
PUNISHMENT, IN A SERIES OF PARABLES. 


~ (Chap. xv. 4-xvi. 31.) 


We would scarcely affirm, with Ebrard, that the parables of 
chap. xv. are closely connected with the subject of the previous 
chapter, as exhibiting in its utmost clearness and force that 
spiritual poverty and sense of helplessness which Christ requires 
in those who come to Him, and to which alone He assures ac- 
ceptance; though we are free to admit that in St Luke’s arrange- 
ment the doctrine of Jesus in chap. xiv. is a certain preparation 
for that of chap. xv. (Ebrard, after joining these two chapters 
somewhat too closely, makes the connection between chaps. xv. 
and xvi. much less strict than it really is.) Nor can we accept 
Olshausen’s view of the contrast between the exhibition of com- 
passionate love as now depicted, and the strict severity of what 
had preceded; thus making the point of junction between these 
discourses the contrast between our Lord’s rejection of some and 
acceptance of others. For although the Evangelist seems in 
chap. xv. to make a certain reference to chap. xiv. 25, giving 
prominence in his present description of the crowd around our 
Lord’s person to the better, humbler element in it, yet the words 
of ch. xv. 1 themselves have all the appearance of a new com- 
mencement generally. In particular, the rdévze¢ (omitted by 
- the Vulg.) which Luther has groundlessly translated by allerlei 
(comp. Matt. ix. 10, zoAAo/), must not be understood of all the 
publicans and sinners of this immediate place ; it manifestly en- 
larges the scene to embrace the whole sphere of our Saviour’s 
general teaching. Where and when this now specifically took 
place, does not affect the question at all; it is the constant and 
ever-recurring scene, the drawing near of sinners, and the mur- 
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muring of the “righteous”—as it is exhibited in Matt. ix. 10, 
11, Luke vii. 39, and once more, in this place. Grotius rightly 
discerns this tone of generality in the form of expression yoap 
eyyiZovres, and compares chap. iv. 31. And as the concise ¢ive 
0é of ver. 11 can only indicate an immediate sequence of dis- 
course (according to St Luke’s habit of interpolating such re- 
marks to quicken attention); so must the keen discernment of 
a profound exposition come to the conclusion that the whole of 
the sixteenth chapter (which closely binds together its own two 
halves in vers. 14, 15, and hangs ver. 19 on the sentences, vers. 
15-18, spoken in connection with ver. 14) belongs to the series 
of connected discourses begun with chap. xv. 1.1 Consequently, 
chap. xvi. 1 does not introduce a general formula (though the 
expression might seem to imply as much), but the Lord’s address 
to the disciples corresponds to that addressed to the Pharisees, 
chap. xv. 8; just as we have once and again seen in chap. xii. 
1, 15, 22,54. Even Schleiermacher found chap. xvi. intelligible 
only in connection with chap. xv.; and it is very generally al- 
lowed, because so obvious, that the disciples referred to in chap. 
xvi. 1 are those who had just come to Jesus, the publicans who 
stood at the threshold of discipleship. But it is equally plain 
that the Pharisees in chap. xvi. 14 are continuing the mockery 
of chap. xv. 2. 

This is the profoundly significant manner of the Evangelists 
generally, and of St Luke in particular, by formule apparently 
indefinite to carry on the most precise and definite narrative, 
thus leaving something for our intelligent investigation to find 
out, and accustoming us to understand the same words in differ- 
ent senses in different connections. When we read with the 
necessary discrimination, keeping this fact in mind, we shall be 
able to lay a sure foundation for the right understanding of the 
two parables concerning the unjust judge and the rich man, 
in their harmony and connection; and disentangle the former 
especially from the confusion in which expositors have involved 
it. | 

And what a mighty and gracious testimony is that which, in 

1 Not, indeed, all spoken in one breath, as we may naturally suppose ; 


yet, in close sequence, as a series of connected thoughts for the same 
hearers. 
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ver. 2, is extorted from the lips of His enemies! Yea, these 
stony-hearted men are constrained involuntarily to greet the 
Saviour of sinners with such a Hosanna, and thus unconsciously 
to fulfil their duty in directing poor sinners, by themselves re- 
jected, to the true source of their salvation. 

This is not, indeed, their conscious purpose; their own per- 
version of mind and wickedness of will in this remarkable utter- 
ance is great and manifold. “ The sinners!” (or, as without the 
article, Such sinners as these!) They altogether forget the re- 
pentance of these sinners, as coming between their hearing and 
His receiving ; hence it is forcibly set before them in vers. 7 and 
10, and affectingly depicted in vers. 17-20. Their infatuated 
charge—“ He receiveth them !”—condemns in Him the first in- 
tercourse with such sinners, His having anything to do with 
them at all; leaving out of sight the fact that such sinners might, 
and would, be brought to repentance. St Luke records only, 
ver. 1, that they drew near unto Him that they might hear Him ; 
why, then, did not these malignants confine their rebukes to that 
alone, even as in chap. xiii. 14 the ruler of the synagogue had 
condemned the dcpuwevecbas of the people? Should He not, 
then, heal them and teach them; should He not let them draw 
near and hear? Hearing is, as preachers to the people should 
have known, the only true way to the beginning of repentance 
and faith, and the ceasing to be asinner. These people came 
not, as the Evangelist testifies, to see signs, to eat bread, to be 
delivered from their sicknesses, but only to hear, comp. chap. v. 
1. It was the Lord’s deep earnestness, that truth of His (as 
chap. xiv.) so rigorously decided and requiring such rigorous 
decision, which ever drew to Him the souls deeply conscious of 
need, while it repelled only the idle concourse of the crowd. “If 
hearts are to be attracted, they must mark something genuine 
to suit their case. No man tempted and tried would go to a free 
liver, but to those whose reputation is that of being strict. For 
from such they hope honourable and just dealing, and more 
likely cure.” (Berl. Bib.) The humble hear and learn, they 
find the seeking and accepting grace of God in the pure truth 
of His word as issuing from the lips of Jesus; the proud and 
perverted murmur and condemn, their dark understandings 
darken the love of God where it would shine most brightly. 
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These did not, indeed, dare to direct their words immediately 
against the Holy One of God; but they deyoyyugov, that is, 
they murmured among themselves, here and there, yet so that 
their murmuring should reach His ears—though He would other- 
wise have known and marked it well. 

In this saying of the Pharisees, which we must closely analyse, 
in order to seize the proper point from which our Lord’s long 
answer proceeds, there are several distinct grounds of error, 
which we may thus exhibit. First—We are not sinners our- 
selves! Then,—as St Luke himself writes in ver. 1, adopting 
the current phraseology—only by gross and scandalous sins, ¢.g., 
by such unrighteousness as the publican’s, does a man become a 
awapraros. Thirdly: With this they conjoin the uncharitable 
and irrational condemnation of whole classes of men as such,— 
All publicans are such sinners—while the Evangelist, on the 
other hand, designedly places between them a note of distinction 
in his xaé. Finally: By such premises—adding to this false 
major an equally false minor—they arrive at the unscrupulous 
and malignant conclusion that even He, the holy Prophet Him- 
self, must beasinner too! “ Tell me with whom thou consortest, 
and I will tell thee what thou art!” This ambiguous common- 
place they apply to Him as they would to any other common 
man—who might have no special vocation to trouble himself 
about those who need instruction and amendment. And even 
in such a case their meaning is perverse, for every pious man has 
in reality and in the end both the obligation entailed upon him, 
and the ability to discharge it in some sense; the rule of Ps. i. 
1, as applicable to ourselves, only requires us to avoid the fellow- 
ship of sinners so far as it might be a temptation and a snare ; 
else must we in love and in pity strive to exert a wholesome in- 
fluence upon them. Andis the Lord Jesus alone to be excluded 
from this? They mark him out by their very emphatic otros, 
and incautiously betray in this little word the true grounds of 
their malignant conclusion, which they would not have arrived 
at in the case of any other man, and which wilfully forgets all 
that their own eyes must have seen in His conduct and character. 
“ This man, who is contrary to us now, and is everywhere in our 
way (ch. xxiii. 18), who receiveth not, and doth not acknowledge 
us, who doth alienate the people’s hearts from our chairs of in- 
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struction, and so forth. This man, whose claims we also will not 
admit, and whom we will not hear, turns on that account to the 
rabble ;—it is plain, therefore, that we are quite justified in our 
action concerning Him, for He eateth wherever He can eat, 
without making any inquiry about the company (Matt. xi. 19 ; 
Lu. vii. 34).” They omit now any reference to the drinking, 
because fellowship with the table of the unclean was sufficiently 
defined and characterised without it, in their accustomed way of 
speaking—see Acts xi. 3. And all this comes to their minds 
and their lips, because they know nothing by their own experience 
of the work of God in calling sinners, and have no illustration in 
their own hearts of the coming to repentance of those who are 
called. If they had, they would have recognised the great 
foundation of all Divine revelation from the forfeiture of paradise 
downwards,—that “ God receiveth sinners !” and their allegation 
against the hated obro¢ (like Matt. ix. 3, somewhat more intelli- 
gently than here)—would have condemned only His presump- 
tion in doing what was solely the work of God. But then arose 
the question—Is it solely and immediately the work of God? 
Were they not expressly appointed to seek and invite sinners to 
come to God for acceptance? Ah, if they had known them- 
selves and the heart of God, the grace which preceded and per- 
vaded even the law in the Old Testament, they would have 
known that—the holier a man was, and the more like God, the 
more gracious and condescending must he be towards sinners! 
If they had understood the prophecies concerning the Messiah, 
they would have recognised Jesus by this distinctive token of 
His Messiahship, and would have hailed Him with another obros 
—Yea, this man is He! See Isa. xlii. 3, 1. 4, ete. 

Thus the fundamental idea from which our Lord’s entire and 
ample answer—seizing and uprooting their wilful error in its 
essential principle—proceeds, is no other than this : “ What is a 
sinner ? How stands it, how does it go, with him in his sin, and 
in his repentance in order to God’s acceptance of him? Are ye 
then altogether ignorant as to this? Ye are yourselves truly 
sinners like these—now these suffer themselves to be sought and 
found—but is it otherwise with you? Then woe unto you in 
your impenitence!” Thus the reply given to them is, in its full 
completeness, to be exhibited under two aspects. On the one 
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hand, penitent sinners are justified in their approach ; they are 
shown to be literally received, even as their objection ran; they 
are then further instructed for their after discipline. But, on the 
other hand, it warns sinners who are impenitent in their mur- 
muring pride; but in such a manner as to show them that the 
love, which arrays before them the punishment threatened, does 
yet seek them still, if peradventure they may accept instruction 
and escape from condemnation. This gives us the substance of 
the whole, down to the final parable concerning the rich man in 
torment, and further Abraham’s lesson of believing! The central 
theme is this—The sinner’s repentance or doom, by which he is 
either gained and saved, or left and lost ; so depicted as to show 
that the seeking love of God persists despite the stiffnecked oppo- 
sition of the sinner, and still invites even after the first outbreak 
of punishment. First, the sinner’s repentance! And here it is 
exhibited to the self-righteous Pharisees, blindly rushing to their 
own doom—in order to the justification of His own conduct, and 
if possible to awaken shame in their own hearts—that the grace 
of the Three-One God seeks to retrieve lost sinners, receives back 
again the penitent, dears with the perverse, and thereby sézl/ 
seeks them likewise. These are the three parables of ch. xv. 
Then, as the transitional middle-term between the great alterna- 
tive before presented—the sinner’s prudent wisdom in avoiding 
punishment! There we find it declared—in the hearing of the 
Pharisees—to the new disciples, and especially to those who had 
been publicans, for their encouragement as well as for their 
necessary warning, that the superabundant grace of God not 
only permits to the sinner, absolved in the reckoning with Him, 
the use of the worldly goods which had been the mammon of 
unrighteousness for all purposes of brotherly kindness, but abso- 
lutely requires it ; and that jidelity in the dispensation of this love 
will be rewarded, while the opposite unfatthfulness will only in- 
volve and draw after it a new punishment. ‘This we have in ch. 
xvi. 1-13, a parable of contrast, derived from the prudence of the 
children of this world, and which therefore the Lord, to obviate 
all possible misunderstanding, has Himself expressly interpreted.* 


1 And yet how many have failed to perceive even this, and still more its 
true connection with what precedes, and with what follows, as the middle 
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Finally, the sinner’s punishment, which falls upon him in the 
kingdom of the dead when he has persisted in scorning the love 
of God, which down to the last sought his soul; after he has 
thereby hardened his heart into unbelief of the extant word of 
God, and into all unmercifulness against his neighbour. _ Thus it 
is once more exhibited to the Pharisees, for their conviction and 
warning,—that presumptuous practical unbelief in God’s revela- 
tion brings upon self-righteous and hypocritical sinners these tor- 
ments, which may be the only remaining way—though a severe 
one—still, if it were possible, to win them. This is the last of 
these parables, placed, as we may hope, in its own clear light ; 
and the express and instructive preparatory address (vers. 15-18), 
to those who were aimed at, is a kind of index to the true inter- 
pretation, just as the previous parable received its explanation at 
its conclusion, vers. 10-13. 


THE SEEKING OF THE LOST, THE JOY OVER THE FOUND: THE 
LOST SHEEP, AND THE WOMAN'S PIECE OF SILVER. 


(Luke xv. 4-10, [Matt. xviii. 12, 13].) 


Before we enter more minutely into the exposition of the two 
first parallel parables, in their significant juxtaposition, we must 
apprehend the full meaning of the Trilogy of the lost and the 
found again. But first of all we must notice the dichotomy 
which pervades the whole (and which St Luke makes evident 
in ver. 11):—the seeking of the lost comes forward in the two 
former parables which have a more directly figurative character, 
though expressly interpreted for us; the acceptance of the peni- 
tent, whose coming has been prompted indeed by the seeking, 


point between them. It is by no means the mere “‘ transition from the 
dogmatic to the moral” (as Ebrard says, and Olshausen too, describing 
them as “‘ parables concerning the benevolent love of man”), asif the point 
of connection was the condemnation in a final parable of ‘‘ a hard-hearted 
indifference to our neighbour.” The deeper fundamental idea is repent- 
ance unto new life and new love in faith, in order to escaping from eternal 
misery and need. 
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and in conjunction with this the longsuffering forbearance to- 
wards the stiffnecked (who is still sought by that forbearance) 
appear together in the third parable, which is followed by no 
interpretation, since parable and interpretation almost entirely 
coincide! To the penitent “publican and sinner” is opposed 
the self-righteous Pharisee as a worse sinner than he—making it 
in the end very plain who the “ninety and nine just persons” 
are. 

But now for the threefold series, and the distinction, also, 
between the first and the second. -Bengel’s words, which so 
profoundly penetrate the meaning of the whole, say all that is 
necessary; we have only to develop and exhibit on all sides his 
concise hints. “Ovis, drachma, filius perditus: peccator stupidus, 
sui plane nescius, sciens et voluntarius.” We might take it for 
granted, in our Lord’s discourses, that the two former parables, 
with all their analogy, are not intended to teach simply the same 
thing; but that they bear somewhat the same relation to each 
other as the grain of mustard seed and the leaven, the hid trea- 
sure and the pearls, in Matt. xiii. Olshausen, as if he had not. 
on this occasion consulted Bengel, sees the truth afar off, but 
speaks doubtfully—“The second parable is obscure. For I can- 
not persuade myself that it contributes no new feature to the 
general picture presented by the three parables; and that conse- 
quently the contrast between yuv7 and cvdpazos, between bean 
and éxarov is merely accidental. Yet I have nothing positive 
to say as to the true explanation, and therefore leave it to those 
who are more keen-sighted.” He then makes a timid reference 
to the comparison of the kneading woman, Matt. xiii. 33 (the 
virgins, chap. xxv. 1, are not in point), on which we also took 
occasion to refer to the present passage. We shall see how well- 
grounded is the analogy of interpretation between the woman 
there and the woman here; and how securely we may rely upon 
Bengel’s explanation of the entire Trilogy, as we shall develop 
it, with the consequent distinctive significance of its middle 


1 Inthe two former parables the prominent personality is the seeking love 

of Him who had lost, in the third the sinner himself, as submitting to be 
found and repenting. Thus it is speaking too indefinitely, to dispatch the 
two former parables as the mere introduction to the affecting history of the 
prodigal son.” 
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member. Can we suppose that the first and the third would 
have so distinctive a reference, but the second be without it? 
Can we regard the Lord as almost repeating, unnecessarily, the 
very same thing? Be it far from us to think so! 

The distinction in that which is lost is so far indicated by 
Bengel, as to show that such a distinction exists. Consequently 
we may be assured that there is also a corresponding distinction 
in the seeker of the several instances. But the person seeking 
must be God in Christ, that which is lost must be man in his 
condition as a sinner. In seeking ourselves the contrasts be- 
tween the lost and the seeker we must first mark the threefold 
personality of the latter, the reference of which to the Trinity 
Bengel has also perceived. The woman cannot be primarily and 
absolutely the church, as in Matt. xiii. For this is itself only a 
recovered sheep, a piece of silver found. The Lord apprehends 
the sinner (this was our starting-point) under the threefold aspect 
of his sin. He first regards him as in the midst of his actual 
and present course of sin, from that benignant point of view 
under which he is viewed by the grace which is resolute not to 
give him up, and in which he is regarded in that inexhaustible 
normal passage, Isa. liii. 6;—then he appears as a foolish and 
wandering sheep, straying shepherdless in the ways of perdition, 
peccator stupidus. The Lord afterwards descends and ascends 
to the result and the first principle of such a condition. The 
sheep continuing to stray is regarded in the one case as a trea- 
sure perfectly lost; and, in the other, the beginning of his error 
is exhibited, as that of a child consciously and deliberately re- 
volting against his father. The foolish, wandering sheep (as op- 
posed to whom those who know the way might be termed just, 
if they knew it aright, and walked in it accordingly), are sought 
again and found by the Son, who is Himself the calling word, 
the wisdom, and the way:—hence we see the sheep and its Shep- 
herd, whose voice the publicans and sinners even now hear! 
The sinner lying in the dust, who has, alas, reached the first goal 
of his evil way (having, however, still the stamp of God upon 
him, as he once belonged to God’s treasured possession—glancing 
forward to the third !)—swi plane nescius, in the "BY of Qbop% and 
of dévaros (while, on the other hand, a sheep has at least some 
instinct of pasture, and a kind of remembrance of the shepherd’s 
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voice)—is sought again and found by the Spirit, who is the 
energy of the life and light of God, the breath of life which first 
removes the dust, the light which dispels the darkness. (Jno. 
i.4.) The Spirit is indeed presented in Scripture, from Gen. i. 
1, 2, downwards, as feminine and motherly; but it is that He 
works, enlightens, and sweeps, by the instrumentality of the 
church of God upon earth. Thus there is some truth in the 
observation of Luther, who understands here “the Christian 
church ;” but this woman is not the church in herself, but the 
Holy Spirit in the church, or the church as the organ of the 
Spirit. She is, as the bride in humanity, so the mother in God. 
The Spirit and the Bride say Come!—to the Lord. But the 
Spirit and the mother speak in invitation to every hearer of their 
voice—Come and join with us! Rev. xxii.17. Finally, whence 
originated this wandering of the sinner, and this lying in the dust? 
He is, indeed, no sheep, nor is he a piece of money, but he is of 
Divine original. In the beginning of his sin, he can be regarded 
only as a peccator sciens et voluntarius, a conscious and voluntary 
sinner. The apostate sinner—such in the origin and in the per- 
manent internal principle of his sin—is first left in his liberty by 
the Father, the true Creator, the eternal will of love (the ultimate 
principle in God’s relation to us); then borne with by the long- 
suffering which foresees the misery which will drive him back; 
and, if he sciens et voluntarius, consciously and voluntarily, re- 
turns, graciously received again. 

Thus in the first parable are properly opposed the ninety and 
nine so-called just persons, who ask not for the way, who hearken 
not to the word, who do not draw near to the Saviour or the 
Shepherd to hear Him :—it might be supposed because they are 
“in the right way, but that a doubt arises on account of their very 
ungodly murmuring against God and the joy of all the angels. 
In the second parable they are preliminarily left out of the ques- 
tion,’ but in the third the abhorred picture of these supposed just 
ones is exhibited in full by the character of the elder son. 

Vers. 4-7. Thus Christ presents Himself as the good Shep- 
herd, who seeks the lost sheep—according to His humanity 

1 “The two former parables ended in such a manner, that they could not 
allege that they were designed to taunt themselves; meanwhile their indig- 
sation might somewhat abate.” Berlenb. Bibel. 
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assumed to that end; and brings it home when found, with the 
universal sympathy of the joy of heaven—according to His 
Divinity glorified in the ascension. The subjoined interpretation 
of ver. 7 with its o¥rws concurs with the é 7@ odpavd, and the 
distinctive future of gov«s, to lead us at once to such an explana- 
tion of the whole; nor could the Pharisees and Scribes fail to 
discern, as the Lord proceeded and ended His words, this ulterior 
meaning in parables which had their starting-point in simple 
human relations. The figure of the Good Shepherd, faithfully 
seeking His lost sheep, which our Lord was well-pleased to recur 
to again and again, is taken from the centre of the Old Testa- 
ment, where not only is Jehovah so exhibited in His relations to 
the people and to individuals, but the future manifestation of His 
fulness of grace in the Messiah is especially presented in imagery 
of this kind. We know how He appears there as the one Shep- 
herd who is to be raised up, the true David, and so forth; we 
have already had occasion, upon Matt. xviii.‘ to point out the 
allusions in Ezek. xxxiv. :—see vers. 6, 11, 12, 16, and, at the 
same time, vers. 7-10. Thus does the Lord say plainly to these 
murmurers:—This, for which you blame Me, is My great work, 
the work of the Messiah; it should also be yours, but ye have 
shamefully neglected it, and I must supply among the multitudes 
of the lost in Israel your lack of service, restoring what ye have 
ruined! Let it be observed, further, how the Lord God who 
Himself was to come in the person of the Messiah, speaks in 
Ezekiel continually of “My sheep;” and this will help us to feel 
the profound emphasis of the “having” and “if he lose” as they 
fall now from our Lord’s lips. First of all, it seems to say—W hat 
man among you would not do the same? ‘This is not so much 
—Ye are men yourselves, and will ye in your uncharitableness 
refuse to trouble yourselves about the lost and the wretched? 
But we must regard it as the common argument from a 
poor needy animal to a man (as in the sabbath-healings); and, 
~ more than that, as pointing to natural se/f-interestedness, in- 
fluenced by which the covetous man would not lose even one 


1 Olshausen, however, speaks of this parable having its original place, not 
in Matt. xviii., but here in Lu. xv.—as if it could only have been spoken 
once! When will the hypothesis, which so much abhore repetitions in the 
Gospels, disappear from evangelical criticism ? 
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of his hundred sheep1 Thus does the Lord place His own 
Divine, incarnate, and unparalleled action in the most conde- 
scending comparison with the most ordinary conduct of men ;— 
and there is in that comparison a certain profound truth which 
must be understood, and before which human folly is repelled. 
But the words most assuredly penetrate much deeper than that ; 
for, the affectionate shepherd-feeling of ver. 5 indicates much more 
than the mere care of its own property. In the centre of all lies 
the profound thought, that in God and Christ love is one with 
self-interest, and self-interest is one with love; no such contra- 
riety existing between them as is found in the case of man. God 
loveth men, and all His creatures, for the sake of His own glory 
which should be reflected in them; but this, again, is no other 
than pure self-renouncing love, for He who hath not merely a 
hundred, but ten thousand times ten thousand sheep, and can 
always create others unlimitedly, nevertheless is unwilling to find 
one wanting, and counts that as Jost, in itself, which He cannot 
feed, and bless, and save for ever. And so, in a lower degree, 
but with the mind of God, should the shepherds of Israel, as the 
servants of God, count the sheep as their own: see Jno. x. 12. 
The Lord does not expressly say—“That which I now do, 
should ye have already done ;” nor, on the other hand,—“ What 
else doth God with regard to His people, and all mankind?” 
But He rather says, and more expressively —“ I thus indeed act 
as man, as the Son of Man; and what man in like case (although 
in another sense than that in which I act) would not do the 
same?” For the rest, it is plain that the sheep of the Lord 
Jesus do not here designate, in the sense of the discourses in St 
John, those who are foreseen as believers and elect; although 
many thus perversely interpret His meaning, and hence find 
themselves altogether at a loss to account for the ninety and 
nine. It may be said (with Richter) that all Israel is primarily 
to be understood; we think, however, that the hundred sheep 
extend much further than that, and intimate—“ All men are 
My sheep, and therefore even ye unfaithful shepherds are such.” 


1 Lange pursues this thought, and emphasises it too much ; for the idea 
of the shepherd’s solicitude for the completeness of the round number of a 
hundred is only a subordinate feature in the parable itself; and so of the 
woman’s scanty ten pieces.—Or must we refer to Anselm’s full number ? 
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Christ is “the Man, whose all men are!” Still occupied by 
His gracious intercourse with the publicans and sinners who 
had drawn near to hear Him, He takes the gentlest view of the 
apostasy of all mankind from God and from Himself; con- 
templating them under that gracious aspect which has also its 
truth. “They are indeed wretched and wandering sheep ;— 
but ye are (as ye think) in the right way; may I not, then, 
leave you? ‘This ye willingly consent to; then let Me seek the 
lost, receive those who draw near to Me, save those who hear 
Me and repent, though you need it not!” It could not be but 
that this most gracious beginning should immediately assume a 
tone of gentle or severe irony as it regards these perverse 
hearers. He does not actually leave any flock without a shepherd 
in the wilderness, while He goes to seek the one stray sheep (as 
Eliab blamed David, 1 Sam. xvii. 28);—though the parable in 
its limitation does not extend to that, nor does the Lord’s im- 
mediate answer involve that necessity. 

But now let us observe in ver. 5 the graciousness of the Shep- 
herd, who is not indeed influenced by the common selfishness of 
man, but by tender love to the sheep themselves! We would 
not press the allusion, with Melancthon, who says :—Est suavis 
significatio inserta passionis Christi; ovem inventam ponit in 
humeros suos, 7.¢., ipse onus nostrum transfert in seipsum, fit 
victima pro nobis ; for, the passion of our Lord is rather involved 
already in the going ajter, till He find the objects of His love; the 
retrievedones arealready atoned for. But this figure of the Shep- 
herd with his sheep upon His shoulder, which the early Chris- 
tians so much delighted in portraying, does, most expressively 
paint the tender and assiduous love which the sinner experiences 
on his first return by repentance. Oh that poor penitent con- 
verts found always such gentle treatment from the proud world, 
or even from some proud saints! The great and good Shepherd, 
in the fulness of His love and joy, does not hand over the poor 
sheep to a servant, who would hurry it home in his hireling way : 
no, He beareth it Himself (see Isa. xl. 11), reminding us of the 
leading or bringing in of chap. xiv. 21, which falls immeasurably 
short, and is assigned to the servant. No chastisement for the 
running away, no driving or whipping back—the poor sheep is 
weary and languishing enough by reason of its wanderings (Matt. 

VOI. IV. ‘H 
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x. 36); the great object is solicitously to warn and to shelter it 
against new dangers—“ that I may not again lose thee, My 
beloved and peculiar treasure, which it rejoices Me to have 
found again! 

The coming home of the Shepherd precisely corresponds to His 
going forth, opebecdas. It was not, indeed, literally said in 
the parable that there was such a going forth from home (the 
parallel is xurodsires) 3 but it was actually intended, never- 
theless, to indicate the whole human life of our Lord with its 
great aim, and is therefore to be interpreted by Matt. xvii. 11, 
comp. Lu. xix. 10, where the Son of Man is said to have come to 
seek and to save that which was lost. Thus He goeth after it, until 
he find it; that is, not merely (according to Bengel) seeking 
the sinner even at the table where he sits in his sins, but in the 
essential truth of His words, seeking é7// the death of the cross ; 
seeking us by penetrating the depths of our misery and our 
curse, since only there and only thus we might be found! Con- 
sequently, the coming home of the Son of Man, who had gone 
forth to seek and to save the lost children of men, must indicate 
His return to His own proper house as the Son of God; to the 
heaven whither He carries back His saved ones. All this is 
most plainly declared, as we have already said, in the literal 
words of ver. 7, Likewise—in heaven, and most significantly the 
torus pointing to futurity. This man, this shepherd, is thus at 
the same time the Lord from heaven, so transcendently high 
in Himself, yet so condescending towards the objects of His 
gracious seeking! It isa still further condescension of the great 
Proprietor that He summons others to share His joy ; for He 
who thus speaks to others, places them, as it were, on a level 
with Himself. The joy is in itself so great, that it is as if He is 
not sufficient for it Himself, but increases. His gladness and the 
complacency of His love by the sympathy of others! What 
depths of Divine cvyzaréaorg in the real truth which is un- 
deniably involved in such figures as these! The man in the 
parable has friends and neighbours around him, who are his 
fellows—thus deals the Lord with those who are with Him im 
heaven! Looking at the profound difference between. the two 
parables, we very much doubt whether here also, as in ver. 10, 
the angels of God only are to be understood. Meyer observes 
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—Aunong the angels and the blessed ; Bengel understands here 
in the first instance only the spirits of the just made perfect 
(comparing Rev. xviii. 20), but this is opposed by the circum- 
stance that the Qidos zai yelroves are obviously not themselves 
mpopara. Lvyxadsiv is the specific expression for an invitation 
to a feast, and hence the “friends and neighbours” are only 
parabolically so designated—see ch. xiv. 12. (For the poor and 
the maimed cannot be invited in heaven!) Moreover, we should 
not seek a profounder distinction (with Bengel) between the 
friends in sentiment and will, and the neighbours in dwelling 
and locality. Such thoughts may very easily be pushed too 
far, as, for example, the edifying observation—What joy will 
then arise, when the sinner is brought safely home at last! (Is 
there joy in heaven at thy conversion, and will there be none at 
' thy glorification? Baxter.) For the Lord regards the converted 
man here as already fully saved and brought home ; embracing 
all in one comprehensive figure. Oh how graciously does His 
saying proceed—“ My sheep—which was lost—that which was so 
known to you, the inhabitants of heaven, as well as to Me, in 
whose fate ye share My interest, so that I may well call upon 
you for your sympathy and joy!” The fulness of the meaning 
of each word has an inexhaustible influence for the heart, even 
after we have clearly expounded it to our minds. Just as ac- 
cording to that low analogy, which the Lord does not disdain 
to use, the tenderness of the shepherd feeling may be exhibited 
in man as a shepherd towards the animal creation—so does the 
Lord of heaven look down upon the pitiable objects of His com- 
passion upon earth. Just as we ourselves rejoice over the fortu- 
nate finding of what it has cost us pains to seek, however trivial 
a thing it may be in itself—even so is there joy in heaven in the 
presence of God and His angels, even such is the rejoicing of the 
Son ot God who returneth home with the precious thing that 
He hath retrieved! 
We must not pass over, in our familiarity with the formula, 
the majestic I say unto you! which forms the sublime transi- 
tion to the interpretation of this most condescending parable. 
“T am that Shepherd, and this I say unto you, shepherds of 
Israel; to you who murmur and blame me I speak, the Son of 
Man who am come from heaven, and will soon return ta heaven 
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again as My home; I, who know full well what passes there (as 
afterwards, chap. xvi. 23, what passes in hell),—I say unto you 
that joy shall be in heaven over that which causeth you offence 
upon earth! Joy, not over the sinner in his sin, but over his 
repentance ; though ye, in your heartless presumption, allow no 
validity to that repentance, and would not that I should receive 
such a sinner! I say unto you, that he will be more than re- 
ceived above, whatever ye may vainly say against it. Over one 
shall there be the joy of all heaven ; and even if all who hear Me 
did not repent, if only one of them repented, the joy of finding 
him would repay all the toil of seeking him. Ye reject all sinners 
alike in mass; to Me every one, for his own sake and for the 
sake of My love, is inestimably precious and dear.” We have 
already shown upon Matt. xviii. that the Saviour’s joy in recover- 
ing the sinner refutes the notion of any irresistible grace. Not 
that the sheep seeketh the Shepherd; unless he were sought and 
called he would continue lost. But, on the other hand, he may 
oppose instead of following the recognised voice of the Shepherd ; 
not, therefore, all who are lost are found again, or yield them- 
selves to be saved, and this is the reason of the joy which is felt 
over that one which is recovered. The weravociv is effected by 
the seeking love of God ; but does not consist entirely and alone 
in the energy of that love. Thisis perfectly exemplified in those 
others who are now brought into contrast ; the designation of 
whom in the parable as “not lost” is now qualified by a tone of 
lamentation and complaint in the interpretation of the parable. 
A sinner who repenteth is a sinner no longer, he becometh truly 
righteous ;—but what of the ninety and nine just persons ? 
Their true characterisation has been given upon Matt. ix. 12, 
13. The gracious severity of the words set out with the assump- 
tion that their righteousness was valid; but when they murmur 
where the inhabitants of heaven rejoice, the question naturally 
arises whether their righteousness can be genuine. This is the 


1 The Lord recognises no just persons who never needed, or even who no 
longer need, repentance :—and every application which involves this is a 
perversion. Braune, e. g., speaks of the ‘‘ innocent, who have not yet ex- 
perienced or become conscious of evil, and who in the simplicity of their 
hearts are just before God,” as contrasted with ‘sinners who have passed 
beyond the line of innocence ;” but the former could only be the angels, 
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second condemnation of the Pharisees which is hinted ; the first 
having been already directed against their neglect of their pas- 
toral duty. This closing sentence, further (which coincides 
with ch. v. 32), proves assuredly that the one sheep cannot be, 
in the meaning of this parable, the human race as requiring re- 
demption ; for the ninety and nine é& 7% épjum are neither the 
angels nor the just made perfect in heaven. He who lists may, 
however, go beyond the limits of the parable, and regard the 
Lord as having one great flock throughout the universe, to which 
the human race, lost till He goes after it, is related as the one 
saved sinner, is related to all the others as the one to the ninety 
and nine !! 

Vers. 8-10. We have already exhibited the essential point of 
this second parable, which alas is in most sermons and exposi- 
tions lightly despatched as dependent upon the former, or left 
altogether unnoticed. It is not the Holy Ghost, as He is a 
hypostasis in the depths of the Godhead, but as He hath built 
for Himself a house upon earth, and obtained for Himself a 
possession. The church as a whole and individual churches— 
both are, in a certain sense, the same. The Spirit in the church, 
as the true mother of that house which the great Proprietor 
possesses not only in heayen but also upon earth, seeks, in like 
manner, the lost piece of silver, and similarly rejoices over it amid 


who however occupy their own quite different place in vers. 7, 10, and 
are never called just in Scripture, but always holy ones. This would 
issue in making our Lord preach the doubtful doctrine that “ virtue 
transcends innocence,” against which we cannot be too much on our 
guard, as grazing the confines of the view that man’s fall into'sin is 
his line of progress towards maturity. Righteousness in scriptural phrase- 
ology is never mere innocence, nor untried and unconfirmed virtue; and 
as the ‘just persons” in ver. 7 are upon earth (for should not the angels 
in heaven rejoice over themselves as righteous?) it remains that it is here 
only a preliminary hypothesis which is assumed, with an underlying tone of - 
irony. 

s gould not that great and glorious Shepherd whose millions of bright 
sheep fill the universe, leave these millions in order to seek the slightest, 
poorest, most infirm of those who need His care, and without that care 
would utterly perish; does not His boundless love require Him to go after 
it?” (Kurz, Bibel u. Astronomie, 5. 220). This is a thought quite per- 
missible in itself, but, as an exposition of what eternal Wisdom has spoken, 
it is not valid. 
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the sympathies of all angels and good spirits. Thus the mean- 
ing of our Lord’s words, spoken for futurity (Matt. xxiv. 35), goes 
here, as it often, or, we may say, always does, far beyond the sense 
which those who heard them first were then capable of putting 
upon them. Nevertheless, even then an attentive and thought- 
ful Scribe might have been led by the symbolical seeking woman 
to think of the congregation of the people of God, of the onp or 
my of the Lord; in the name, and as the servant and represen- 
tative of which, he himself should also have sought the lost. 
But let it be observed now that the house built upon earth is not 
introduced till after He who had come is gone home again to His 
house in heaven (ver. 7). The substitution of the piece of silver 
as designating the sinner, gives us, in addition to the important 
meaning which we indicated above, the idea of a progression in 
his value: a lost animal, a lost piece of money, and finally, a lost 
son! For, the more closely we regard and realise the sinner’s 
final misery and first apostasy as leading to it, the more impres- 
sively does his value in himself assert itself. The number hence 
- becomes smaller : at first a hundred, now ten, afterwards reduced 
to two. - This is not designed simply to teach that the enumera- 
tion in itself is not to be interpreted ; but the ten pieces of silver 
indicate in passing that the woman is not so rich as to be indiffe- 
rent to the loss of even one piece; that is, one soul is estimated 
by the Spirit in the church, not in the proportion which one piece 
would bear to the hoard of a man with millions, but in its pro- 
portion to the scanty store of such a woman as this. The church 
counts her possessions carefully, is unwilling to give up anything 
as lost, and speaks of it when lost with all the more emphasis as 
—my piece! As the Lord also on Matt. xxii. 20, 21 compares 
man with a piece of money, referring by the image and superscrip- 
tion to the stamp of God primarily on Israel, and then generally 
on humanity in general, so must we not altogether exclude an 
analogous sideglance in our present passage. ‘The piece of silver 
lying under the dust in its corner retains its own essential value, 
but it would remain dead and lost as to purposes of possession 


1 Not therefore conversely in anti-climax, as we find in Stein—not only 
a sheep, which has a sensitive enjoyment of its life, but even an insignifi- 
cant pieze of money! The tenth part of her little store is not insignificant 
to the woman. 
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(as we speak of dead and useless capital), if it should remain 
unsought and unfound.t In a more restricted reference the 
Lord especially intends those who have already belonged to the 
church, and fallen in it; because in them the loss and the ruin is 
exhibited in its most impressive point of view: the-discourse 
afterwards takes a deeper and more retrospective view, and re- 
gards every sinner as having been once in the house of God, in 
the heaven or paradise of innocence—of which more anon. 
Lighting, sweeping, seeking: three critical points which are not 
alluded to without significance, and which point to the true 
signification of the yuvy7. We cannot seek in the dark, because 
we cannot see. Then the lamp of preaching must first be 
kindled in the Gospel; and the voice of preaching is the voice, 
continued upon earth, of Him who is gone into heaven :—it is 
the Spirit who testifies in that preaching; but yet the church 
lights these lamps, by selecting’ and appointing her own true 
witnesses, chosen from her midst, and exercising their functions 
in her name. As to individual churches, this light may in some 
cases altogether disappear, but in the church never; she, that is, 
the Holy Spirit, in her, continues ever to kindle them anew. 
However much the disguising dust, in its various kinds, may 
itself glisten or shine—it is, and can be no other than darkness 
and death; the true light must shine upon, and disperse it 
utterly. For with this light is associated, and in absolutely ne- 
cessary union, the sweeping of the house in all the further ordi- 
nances and regulations of the ecclesiastical economy, adminis- 
tration of discipline, and exercise of supervision ; the removal 
out of the way of all hindrances and offences, of all hypocritical 
pretexts and concealments, so as to leave no corner unvisited by 
the light, and nothing hidden in the dust :—and all this is done 
by the true energy of life accompanying the true light. This 
sweeping does indeed at first seem to create dust where dust was 
not before, exciting it throughout the house for the sake of the 
object lost ; and even so this work of the Spirit in the church is 


1 This view, which is quite in harmony with our present passage, and 
with the comparison between man and the tribute money, has no affinity 
with the strange and inappropriate question of Beck—‘t What makes the 
money false or genuine? Not the external brilliance, or the stamp upon it, 
but the false or genuine metal of its substance.” 
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complained against as unpleasantly disturbing the deceitful 
course of death, and interfering with the false peace and amenity 
of the house. Finally, the end and aim of all this lighting and 
sweeping is the real and thorough seeking for souls. We may 
further say that the first is preeminently assigned to the minister 
of the word as such, the second to his helpers and elders, and 
the cooperation in the great work of seeking to the whole 
church generally. When this proceeds in all its vigour, the 
church is filled with life; and, thus living, will not indolently 
suffer her treasures to be lost, but seeking and finding them 
will edify herself in the Holy Ghost. 

Nothing is said here in ver. 9 of coming home, for the woman 
who seeks is already in her own house:—the Spirit abideth in 
the church. Hence also in ver. 10 (though this is generally 
overlooked) not the “angels in heaven” are mentioned ; any 
more than the Future égoras, which now becomes the Present 
yiverce. The angels of God, although they always behold the . 
face of the Father in heaven, are at the same time cooperant upon 
earth in the seeking and preservation of those who are to be, and 
are, the heirs of salvation : they are present in the church (1 Cor. 
xi. 10) ; everywhere, and here especially, there is a close connec- 
tion and fellowship between heaven and earth. The friends and 
the neighbours who run together after the manner of women 
(very much as if to rejoice over the birth of a child, see Ruth 
iv. 14, 17; Luke i. 58), must not be regarded simply as a neces- 
sary appendage of the figure; for, in this wondrous series of 
parables, there is not the slightest touch which does not yield its 
meaning. Bengel’s remark upon the distinction between the 
angels as “ foris, habitu virili, bellis apto;” and “domi, habitu 
pacifico et feminino,” may be justly deemed far-fetched; but it 
will much better correspond with the truth if we refer to the 
hosts, or, as it were, the congregations of spirits." Suffice, that 
in each case there is joy in the presence of the angels,of God 
when a sinner begins his conversion, and opens his heart for 
the birth of his Saviour, even as there was angels’ joy in 
Bethlehem ; yea, there is joy over the beginning of every new 


1 Let it be remembered that the collective idea in Hebrew is expressed by 
the feminine, 
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creation, like that first joy over creation when the light sprung 
forth from the darkness (Job xxxviii. 7. See Eph. iii. 10; 
1 Pet. i. 12). This world is the nursery of that world; and 
every little plant is greeted as a new accession to-the glory of 
God, to the joy of all who are saved in Him, and to His joy, as 
the Saviour, in them. 


THE SEEKING, RECEIVING, FORBEARING LOVE OF THE FATHER 
TOWARDS THE PENITENT AND THE SELF-WILLED, THE OPEN 
AND THE CONCEALED SINNER: THE TWO SONS. 


(Luke xv. 11-32.) 


If it were allowable to introduce here the distinctions applicable 
to human things, we might term this parable the crown and the 
pearl of all our Lord’s parables. How many words would ‘it 
require to express all the feelings of reverent astonishment with 
which we ever contemplate and study it! How simple, yet how 
profound; how transparently artless as a chapter of human life, 
and yet how full of mystery as a revelation of the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven; how perfectly natural is the picture asa 
whole, and yet how full of significance down to the slightest and 
minutest features and touches; how eternally riveted on the 
memory are the words, how inexhaustibly to be explored their 
ever new evolutions of meaning; with what dramatic life is all 
related, so that every fresh clause suggests in itself a whole his- 
tory, which one is involuntarily constrained to pursue for him- 
self; and, again, with what force does every word arrest the 
conscience, and point to the parabolical application of the whole; 
—in short, to sum all in one word, how Divine-human is this 
parable of the God-man! So individually characteristic is it, 
that no other is its fellow; while so universally comprehensive 
that “we all must find ourselves reproduced in this parable in 
some sense, either as we have become, or as we have ever been, 
or as we are hoping and endeavouring to be!”* And we cannot 

1 Nitzsch, in his sermons (erste Auswahl, von Bonn 1833), constructed 


for academical and educated hearers, but full of the very marrow of exegesis 
——from which we shall take leave to extract much more. 
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but remark how the blessed Lord, almost in opposition to His 
usual manner, speaks and points so movingly to the sentiment and 
feelings; as if His affectionate love aims to affect and to break, 
if that might be, even the hardest hearts. ‘That this parable, 
which Lange beautifully terms “a gospel within the Gospel,” 
this universal text for preaching about the lost and recovered 
sons of our heavenly Father (and the hopelessly lost firstborn in 
the rich possessions of the house), should be wanting in the peri- 
cope of the Sunday kalendar, is an omission which is utterly 
unjustifiable on any ground whatever, which is not compensated 
by the insertion of the previous similitudes, and which of itself 
is ample reason for that reformation of the kalendar which 
Palmer desires. 

We shall not repeat what has been already said as to the posi- 
tion and significance of this parable in connection with the whole, 
but proceed to develop its individual meaning. We are called 
to regard the Lord’s complete answer to the Pharisees, in the 
double picture so impressively contrasted, and which yet preaches 
the one love of God :—how the manifestly apostate sinner (with 
honesty, at least, in his sin), coming in penitence, is received 
again; how the secretly apostate sinner (secretly in hypocrisy), 
even while he is wilfully revolting against his father and his 
brother, is borne with in mercy, is graciously intreated, and even 
stall sought! 

Ver. 11. A hundred sheep—ten pieces of silver—and now two 
sons: this last introduces a having of a very different kind, and 
consequently, a very different, and now first perfect joy, in the 
recovery after losing! ‘The limitation in number to two con- 
centrates the attention upon the contrast, exhibited in vers. 7 and 
10, between the lost and what was preliminarily assumed to be not 
lost; bringing out that contrast now into sharp prominence, as a 
main element in all these parables. A certain man had two sons, 
that is, he was the father of both! To understand Christ Himself as 
this father, is contrary to the sacred propriety of all His habitual 
speech, whether parabolical or otherwise, in which He never for- 
gets that He Himself is the true Son; and, as we have said, is 
decisively confuted by a profounder investigation of the whole. 
God, as the Father or great Creator, has sons, self-conscious, en- 
dowed with will, begotten in His likeness—-and these are not so 
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much all intelligent creatures, though this is sometimes assumed, 
as men created in Adam after the image of God; for, “Adam was 
the son of God,” ch. iii. 38. To say that God is originally the 
“Father of all His intelligent creatures,” presents us only with 
a half-truth; but to say that He is and remains the Father of 
men, even in their apostasy, is a whole truth, Jas. ii. 9; Acts 
xvii. 28, 29; Eph. iii. 15.1. Every “sinner” was once, in his 
first beginning and going forth from God (even if only in Adam), 
a child in the house (created in the Son); every “righteous 
person,” who comes forward into contrast as thinking himself 
such, will also in that house declare and prove himself to be a 
yet greater sinner himself. The universal paternal grace ex- 
tends to the vilest as consequent upon that first essential birth, 
while the universal ruin of sin extends to the most honourable 
as consequent upon actual birth in time; thus the two parties 
are exhibited in these two sons, whose history is now depicted, 
and to whom the Lord now speaks, as being originally and 
fundamentally alike before God. 

Now first is the so-called sinner placed in the true light which 
Divine love sheds upon him; and we have here depicted to us: 
—his sin, vers. 12 to 16; his repentance, vers. 17-20; his recep- 
tion back again, vers. 20-24. We have now, more definitely 
than in the two former parables, “the gradational development 
of departure from God, and return to Him by repentance and 
faith ;” the profoundest and inmost beginning and end both of 
sin and of return, with all that in both cases lies intermediate. 
First ‘of all, and this is the distinctive starting point of the 
parable, we have sin as such and in its essential self—its origin 
(ver. 12), development or process (ver. 13, in the way indicated 
by the lost sheep), and consummation (also ver. 13, having 
reached the goal indicated by the lost money). But then is 
immediately adjoined the misery which follows on sin, and is 
inseparably one with it; this also is viewed in its threefold 
critical aspect :—the beginning of want, ver. 14, which is the 
first consciousness and realisation of distance and estrangement; 
the recourse to false help, ver. 15, which is only the continuation 
and confirmation of apostasy; and finally the aggravated and 


1 On this last passage, comp. my Epheserbrief, especially Vol. i, p. 497. 
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intenser want, ver. 16, which lays bare the whole, depth of the 
misery which it has drawn after it. 

Vers. 12, 13. It is because the Lord will preserve to this 
“righteous” one in the figure the pre-eminence of the preroga- 
tive of the firstborn, that the younger is introduced as the un- 
filial and lost son; nor need we look for any other reason— 
such as a relative apology for his folly in his youth, which was 
also in its time true of the other also. By this figure of a grown- 
up son, who will be a “ young man before his time, and endures 
not to wait for his inheritance till his father dies,” who is furiously 
urged by the lust for emancipation, that the Lord’s wisdom, which 
always contemplates the fundamental principles below the sur- 
face, would exhibit to us the innermost essence of all sin in its 
original source. The son breaks loose from his father; is no 
longer satisfied with the common enjoyment of all his goods, 
because he cannot longer tolerate the fellowship of his righteous 
father, whose authority had so long constrained him to obedience; 
his will is to live independently and for himself, to carry away 
his own goods as a spoil, to seek his miserable happiness by in- 
fatuated wisdom of his own in the enjoyments of a free life :— 
and in this we see the punctum saliens in all our apostasy from 
the living God, our Creator, and our Father! His own good 
things in unholy appropriation preponderate, in the mind of this 
son, over the favour of his father enjoyed in filial love; he con- 
fronts that father with a selfish demand, which seems to possess, 
yet is in reality utterly without, reason :—and in this we see the 
speedily resulting, and apparently entire death and extinction 
of all filial sentiment, the root of all and every sin, more exceed- 
ing sinful in this its albeit secret and deeply latent principle 
than in all the subsequent wanderings and riotous abandonment 
to evil which necessarily springs from it. And even if we go 
no further than the external possessions of which chap. xvi. 
1-13 will speak (though the words go much deeper), yet we 
must regard the Lord as explaining and condemning prospec- 
tively the root of the c&dszia which clings to all mammon—the 
improper appropriation of that which should be alien to us, in 
contempt of our true possessions in the fellowship of God. Adc 
j4os—seems, indeed, to be the supplication of the son as follow- 
ing the IIérép of invocation; but the wo/ itself presents him as 
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making a demand, and it is followed by a juristical formula 
which seems to regard himself and his father as equal persons, 
with equal rights. To ériBcAdov wépos is genuine Greek (as 
Grotius shows), and is used also with reference to inheritance 
in Tob. vi. 12, as also to the taxes imposed on a dependent 
people, 1 Macc. x. 30. The son stands upon his right, therefore, 
just as men think that they have aright as creatures to expect from 
- the Creator an e&pro¢ ériovatog (and forsooth, the whole befitting 
wépo¢ which their ordinary life requires); yet is he constrained, 
at the outset of his wandering, to pay an involuntary tribute 
to the truth, for his prayer is—Give me now that which will one 
day be my just portion (as if the father had not the right, as 
long as he lived, to disinherit disobedient children!) “TI request 
that my portion be given me”—in which the demand at the 
close preponderates over the petition at the beginning.’ But 
this is not the sudden impulse of desire in an evil hour, which 
might be reasoned with; it is the resolved and stedfast dispo- 
sition which the father had seen growing till the period of this 
outbreak, and which itself silently proclaimed the sad severance 
-of the internal bond. Therefore the father does not place him- 
self in opposition, resting upon his rightful prerogative ; he does ~ 
not become to this unfilial child a despotic and restraining 
master, but remains his father still:—for a father even among 
men is unwilling to find a servant in a son (comp. ver. 19 after- 
wards), and would rather let that son take his freedom, when 
he knows that all his representations and prayers would be fruit- 
less in keeping his child. That our heavenly Father dismisses 
us with our freedom, when we would depart from Him, is the 
result at once of His holy righteousness (averse from all merely 
external compulsion), and of that mercy also which does not 


1 The Lord exhibits here in its ground and beginning that which, how- 
ever, is immeasurably surpassed in its subsequent developments in the 
world at large, when the proud sinners of the last time demand from their 
so-called God, now and in this life, all that they care nothing about in 
another. Yet does the Lord speak prophetically for this last secular 
manifestation of the evil principles of that apostate, selfish sin which would 
wrest all that the future has for the present time. Communism lyingly 
speaks about equal distribution among many brethren :—we know full well 
that such liberalism means all for self.in reality, and in any case goes far 
beyond the éx;Baarov epos in its demands. 


ad 
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leave us, but ever seeks our return. For while, on the one 
hand, He bestows upon the son who forsakes His house an 
actual inheritance, it is foreseen, on the other, that in his 
estrangement it will be consumed, and that distress must in due 
time recall the deserter. He who suffers us to go our way has 
already taken care that it shall be hedged in with thorns. Hos. 
il. 6. Thus, if this third parable makes it appear at first (as Roos 
says), “that the father took no more thought about his lost son,” 
that semblance is soon all the more impressively removed. 

And he divided unto them the inheritance. In the parable, 
primarily, the elder (as first-born) obtained, or was secured in the 
prerogative of, the landed possession, the proper paternal inherv- 
tance; while the younger had in compensation his épog dealt out 
tohim. Thus, all else that belonged to the father remained to the 
elder; yet as a son in the house with his father, so that he could 
yet dispose of it at his pleasure, ver. 31. It might have appeared, 
indeed, that he who was emancipated according to his own desire 
had more enjoyment of freedom ; but that was only a delusion of 
the unfilial mind. And let the distinction—never sufficiently 
noted—between the odaia and Bios be carefully observed ; for the 
Evangelist, under the direction of the Holy Ghost, gives every 
little word its distinct and accurate place. ‘The idea of the for- 
mer goes deeper than that of the latter. The son will have the 
very substantia of his estate, that which properly belonged to his 
essential personality and existence; without knowing that his 
words involve (according to the moral relation between person- 
ality and possession) something very different from that which a 
man may eat and drink, spend and consume: of the father it is 
only said that he gave up roy Biov (as far, consequently, as the 
son wished) to his discretion to be wasted. That was to this 
foolish spendthrift his oda/a (ver. 13); and it was this which he 
squandered utterly, after having converted it a// into money, and 
gathered all together into a compact transportable form (as Prov. 
xxill. 21, xxi. 17, pave the way for our parable);—but we shall 
see that something very different remained for him in the depths 
of his father’s heart. Indeed, no sooner has this fool obtained 
his own, than he makes haste to show why he had demanded it: 
—psr ov oAAaS Hwspac he appropriates all, and goes to another 
land (properly, into a certain other country), into his own free- 
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dom and the freedom of his own, to become a young master on 


his own account, anything so as to be out of his father’s house 
and beyond his discipline. And if the wazpeév here belongs to 
the yapay (comp. chap. xix. 12, Prov. vii. 19), and does not as 
in ver. 20 stand adverbially, then it adds an emphasis of its own 
—as far as possible away! In this emphatic and most pregnant 
wexpdr, which significantly combines with the last hypocritical 
adérep (used by the younger as by the elder son), the spirit of 
apostasy and departure from God is exhibited as the full con- 
summation of sin. The neighbourhood of the father is irksome 
to the fallen child and urges him to widen his distance, until 
Augustin’s word seems to be fulfilled: regio longinqua est oblivio 
Dei. Now lives the sinner in that land a life which he thinks 
worthy of the name; but then begins and is consummated his 
death, for his father must bewail him as dead; he lives UOWTHIS, 
that is, a self-destroying life, without salvation or help—and hence 
this intense word became the chosen expression to indicateall kinds 
of external debauchery and recklessness of riot." The yaopos exelyn 


— 


is wherever such erring children have wandered from their Father, | 


wherever they are dwelling afar from Him, wherever they vainly 
attempt to build a city, like Cain in Nod, the land of unsteady 
wandering from the face of God, apart: from which there is 
neither life nor salvation. All creaturely possession consumes 
itself in the using (Col. ii. 22); and all wealth must ever turn 
to poverty, either by its actual dissipation, or in consequence of 
the folly of covetousness which, the more mammon increases, is 
the less satisfied by it. Thus man in his sin consumes first of 
all his earthly goods, so that he can no more find his satisfaction 
and comfort in them; but then, alas, the true, and real posses- 
sions which his heavenly Father communicated to him are also 
consumed, the life derived from God dies out in alienation (Eph. 
iv. 18)—unless a seasonable repentance saves its last spark. 
So in the primitive world the first race of men squandered away 
in mass the original prerogatives of natural possession, as well as 


l"Aguros, 6 Of ceitdy dwoartuevos. Aristot. Eth. iv. 1. This history 
is everywhere and perpetually finding its external realisation in the lives 
of the slaves of lust. Eph. iv. 22. When people are ‘lords of their 
means, but not lords of their desires”—waste, poverty, and ruin must 
follow. (Zeller.) 
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-the consciousness and heritage of fellowship with God; such, 
when viewed in its profoundest principle, is the way of every 
individual soul; thus was it, more particularly (and this lying 
midway between the two may be regarded as the most immediate 
application of the parable), with the chosen people of God in 
their apostasy. Out of an innocent child (whose first crea- 
tion by God is reflected, at least, in a certain relative guiltless- 
ness), out of a baptized and confirmed Christian, there comes 
forth one who draws near to say farewell to his’ Father as in 
ver. 12; an independent, that is, an apostate, self-destroying, 
and lost son—such is the whole history of sin! But when 
the Father first of all punishes this unholy desire by granting 
it, as at the graves of lust in the wilderness, He nevertheless 
deals with our inborn freedom in long-suffering as wise as it is 
merciful; that increate principle of freedom He regards. in 
His children even in its wanderings with a Divine paternity 
which infinitely transcends any figure by which it may be 
illustrated. 

Vers. 14-16. As lightly and swiftly as all had been gathered 
together is all scattered again, wasted, spent ;'—such is the gene- 
ral picture here given of the folly which thinks life long, and’ 
never regards itsend. ‘The misery of want now begins, treading 
closely on the heels of lawless riot. This keen and pressing 
want of hunger marks a critical point of the similitude, wherein 
it must fail adequately to illustrate the truths which were in- 
tended; but the Lord so incorporates the expression in the 
parable. as that it preserves its appropriate relation to the nar- 
rative, while suggesting to the thoughtful mind the deeper truth 
which it fails entirely to set forth. For, most assuredly, that 
hunger, which is the destitution of the true and only satisfying 
bread, must be regarded as always existing in that land (as it is 
twice defined most significantly, after its first mention in ver. 
13, and then in the dd¢ of ver. 17 exhibited in its most impres- 
sive contrast—as alienated and far frony the father’s house); but 
that destitution becomes a necessity or a longing, a manifest 


1 Aseoxéprice is obviously in ironical contrast with cvvaveyév ; and then 
wovre points again to the previous éravra, while derave» yet more 
ironically reprobates the spending all—for nothing ! 
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Asus, only when it is keenly felt in the soul. The Lord here 
goes beyond the parable as revolving round this one son, and 
obliquely intimates how the ruling grace of God sends visitations 
of general calamity into the domain of this sinful world, which 
make the misery felt and salvation an object of desire (comp. 
Amos viii. 11). This great truth, however, is only grazed in 
the broad zara rv yapav exsivny; and the Lord, for His im- 
mediate object’s sake, places the famine of the land generally in 
striking connection by its éyévero with the consummated squan- 
dering of the substance of him who had wandered into it, as if 
‘it had been the simple consequence of his reckless waste. And 
so it seems as if we are no further to think of this Aswos than 
as it respects the spendthrift’s participation in it, and impending 
starvation. How much is shadowed forth, again, in this dorepei- 
oes, as to the deep internal progress of the history.of the sinner ! 
To every one this time must come, especially to every one—as 
in this parable’s point of view—who has fallen into the gross wil- 
fulness of outward sin. The time passes merrily for a while, but 
the pleasure of life soon dies out, the possessions and the strength 
are lavished away, tke relishes of mad joy which once befooled 
the heart are now untasted ;—suflice that that heart, the still 
existent gow &dpwzos, begins now to be in want, to feel the fear- 
ful horror of its most bitter emptiness and distress. No matter 
whether viewed as external or internal—for it must always come 
at last to the sense of inward want. Thus we can understand 
the further description of the ensuing misery. Slavery, instead 
of the independence so madly chosen; detestable humiliation 
even among the associates of apostasy in this wicked world ; and 
finally, the last vain endeavour to find the sustenance of life in 
resources which degrade to the level or below the level of the 
brutes. The colours are strong, laid on unsparingly, but in 
perfect truth. The heathen land indicated by the swine, 
signified to the Jews the region of sin and impurity, in the 
foul shame of which this son of a very different household 
must sink into a swineherd. The land, indeed, is full of such 
as he (sinners are many upon earth)—that is the first intima- 
tion. But the strong expression which speaks of the citizens 
of that land means still more, and involves an evident con- 
trast with the immigrant: who had not yet become a citizen 
VOL. IV. I 
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therein. Those in whom the last filial feeling (ver. 17) is ex- 
tinct, and who think no longer of any former better home, are 
the true citizens of this evil world; such as would still return 
like this son in the parable, are the scattered children of God in 
their midst. Jno. xi. 52. 

First of all, the wretched one beginning to be in want, seeks to 
help himself, in perverse and blindly persistent apostasy ; turn- 
ing to resources which can only issue in his own worse misery, 
and thus drive him against his own purposes to that conversion 
which is the design of God’s grace. His heart does not yet and 
at once say—I will up and go to my father! but before that 
there is to be another zopevdcic. Many interpret the exorandy 
of humble and urgent begging, which fastens itself upon another 
and will not be gainsayed :—Give me something, make me some- 
thing, even though it be a keeper of swine, only let me not starve 
and perish! But this seems an incorrect anticipation of the 
stages of humiliation, as they are stated with precision ; this zoA- 
Awobes gives us rather the twofold commencement of misery, as 
resulting from foolish recourse to self for help. He enters into 
stricter fellowship with the heathens and sinners of the place 
(which he had in a sense avoided before, from the remains of 
shame in him); but this fellowship of attachment of itself can 
only result in dependence, he gives himself up to bondage, pledges 
himself wholly to the world. This, then, is the abasement, in 
which the wretched wages of sin must become loathsome to him 
as swine’s food, while he remembers the bread of heaven. The 
world, and every one of its citizens, is a hard master, in whose 
services the most pitiable wages are given, yea, not even food to 
eat; well for every prodigal who is constrained to realise this, 
and does realise it! The xepérsa, which Luther has quite cor- 
rectly popularised into husks, indicate, according to the predomi- 
nant reference which the parable involves to sinners of the grossest 
degree, the last defilement, the bestial turpitude of the foulest 
fleshly lust—although even this may assume various forms, admits 


1S¢ John’s bread, or goat’s horn, the hulls of a leguminous plant which 
in the East is the food of cattle and swine, and often the nourishment of 
the poorest in times of distress. The Syr. has s2-h, which corresponds 
with the Talmudical 21°F saw"h for the same fruit. 
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of many degrees, and may be disguised under specious aspects. 
What the beast is to man, that the carnal man, the natural man 
generally with his pleasures and needs, is to the nobler part of 
himself, the spirit to be awakened in conversion ; it is not, there- 
fore, an external change, the alteration in objects and manner of 
life simply, which is needed to turn into husks that which before 
was so sweet and pleasant. (Prov. ix. 17, xx. 17.)" “Wor"if the 
sinner has once reached the point at which the parable here 
exhibits him, he is constrained by experience to confess the 
worthlessness and the utter disgracefulness of his sinful life ; yet 
this is so far from being the voluntary conversion of his will, that 
he might even in this depth despise the call of the living God, 
and exhort his soul to eat and drink as if at the most excellent 
table ;* and thus, if his most outrageous desires were gratified, 
arrive at a point in which he should take his place among the 
other thriving citizens. We see, in this normal type of a peni- 
tent sinner, that even he at least for a while desires only to be | 
fed with these husks! The common translation, however, and 
that which Luther has retained, is incorrect ; our feeling would 
never allow us to admit—And no man gave them unto him! 
As if, had only the swine’s food been supplied to him, he would 
not have gone back to his father! a feature this which would 
derange and distort the harmony of the whole picture. It is 
indeed said in regard to this prevalent interpretation, that in the 
time of dearth his swine were more important to the citizen than 
their keeper (but we may ask whether the herdsman was not 
necessary for them !), but such a notion introduces an incongru- 
ous extravagance quite foreign to the measured character of the 
whole parable. And further—who could have prevented the 
swineherd from taking some portion for himself in connection 
with the animals, on which supposition alone the giving to him 
would have been needful.? 

The general odd¢/¢ does not suit this view; nor his experience, 
already alluded to, that these zepécsu, which the swine might eat 
as their natural and fitting nourishment, could only fil? without 


* We cannot but think of that verse of the great poet—“ Uns ist ganz 
kannibalisch wohl, als wie fiinfhundert Saiien !” 

2 Though the answer has been devised—that he would have to prepare 
them by cooking for himself ! 
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nourishing and satisfying his hungering belly." This is, once 
more, a piercing truth—the pleasures of sin, as those who delight 
in them must find, fill but never satisfy ; comp. Lu. vi. 25; Jno. 
iv. 18; Eccles. i. 8, and, in the same words as here, Ps. xvii. 14. 
And here what sin would do, becomes its punishment—the de- 
bauched and riotous liver had before filled his belly, while no 
animal, no swine, eats more than enough, overstepping the limits 
of nature. In the similar application in Lu. xvi. 21, it is sup- 
posed that many crumbs fell to Lazarus from the rich man’s 
table, the éxsuyay indicating his pious contentment—and here 
also we must.understand that the poor swineherd ate readily of 
the husks, seized them with avidity, for (as za often signifies), 
no man troubled himself about his case, or gave him a just suffi- 
ciency for his maintenance; and this absolute use of d/dwus 


, Alford lays stress upon, concurrently with myself. Thus it is— 
, No man gave him anything else, any human nourishment, any 


bread. This immediately leads to the repsoocbew dprwv in the 
father’s house, of which he at last thinks with a true ex sOupnelD 5 
and this is said also, in passing, to the hard “just ones,’ who 
would with like scorn leave the “ publicans and sinners” to their 
trough, instead of feeling compassion for their case. 

Vers. 17-20. The penitent sinner now stands revealed before 
our eyes! Penitence, in its fullest meaning, or the voluntary 
prosecution of the purpose into the great act, is the actual arising 
and coming to the Father; but before this comes the resolution 
of repentance, which is developed here with almost systematic 
completeness as proceeding from the inmost soul. For Jesus — 
explains in this parable how far penitence must, like sin, proceed 
voluntarily : and in this there is a contrast with the sheep, wan- 
dering in stupidity, and in stupidity not coming back of itself ; 
and still more with the lost piece of money. Yet both sides of the 
question are equally true. Repentance, as a resolution, thus 
develops itself :—in its origin as a return into self and remem- 
brance of the father—in its most essential process as a conscious- 
ness of misery, and that as the judicial consequence of sin—and 


* The contrast expressly established in the text between veloc Thy 
xainiay and io6sov, confutes the application which Braune makes—He 


might not even like the swine satisfy himself. There is no not even in the 
description. 
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finally in its consummation as a turning round, a confession, and 
avow. Or, transferred into systematic phraseology, Repentance 
is first knowledge and conviction of sin, and then resolution (al- 
though in that first knowledge the latent wild must cooperate ; 
for it is the inmost principle and root, as of the act so also of the 
self-knowledge in repentance); but knowledge of misery, as also 
of the guilt and sin which has produced it,—resolution not only 
to return but to confess. As it respects the third critical point, 
the promise of work and new obedience, we shall afterwards find 
something which requires cautious handling in that. 

It is well expressed in the translation— When he came to him- 
self ! thus not before, but now at last! Thus far was it necessary 
that it should go with him! This is the rule which has its 
external exemplification in multitudes of cases:—How many 
must first go on to the most shameful excesses of sin before they 
come to know that sin! How many find not out their misery 
until after they have sought their consolation and help in the 
world by the profoundest humiliation of devotion to it! After 
they have been sent, as it were, to the swine, the long unheard 
and overpowered voice within them breaks out—Thou seekest it 
in the world to no purpose, it is in thyself, thou art a lost son, 
but still the son of a father! He came to himself—this is more 
accurate than Luther’s popular “in sich schlagen,” which in- 
correctly connects the subsequent act (ch. xvili. 13) with this 
simple beginning, thereby deranging the delicate connection of 
the text, as well as losing sight of a reference which it contains 
to Old Testament phraseology. When he begins to be in want, 
he goes and joins himself to a citizen; when his want reaches 
the point of extremest outward need, he goes that better way 
into himself, there finds he the right ropevoowas! See in Deut. 
xxx. 1 the same intimation— When thou shalt call to mind or go 
into thy heart Grbras navn comp. 1 Kings vii. 47, Isa. 
xlvi. 8). When the sinner truly goes into himself, he discerns 
himself by a yet remaining remembrance to be in the deepest 
reality an apostate son before God. Thus previously and in his 
sin, he was out of himself, had never contemplated and known 
_ himself in the simple truth of his condition and relations. And 
let the intimation in this similitude for the other and equally 
true aspect of the matter, be also observed. The voluntary 
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sinner was not altogether and absolutely a voluntary agent 
(there was in his case a blinding deceitfulness of sin and Satan, 
by which he had lost the power of entering into self); and fur- 
ther, his repentance was not altogether voluntary, but induced 
by the grace which sought him through the pressure of need. 
The first utterance of his heart is an awakening right remem- 
brance of the forsaken father’s house. We may for a moment 
hesitate how to interpret the mention of the hired servants, which 
the Lord, primarily in conformity with the literal similitude, 
connects with this remembrance; for we cannot suppose that 
any feature in the parable is indifferent and without its own 
proper allusion. We might rest in the general acceptation— 
How many people séill faithfully serving him, industrious 
labourers, has my father! These would then be “the multitudes 
of saints whom the Lord of blessedness had received to blessed- 
ness, poor sinners whom He had already graciously and hospit- 
ably admitted.”? But there must still be a difference between 
such and the wsodsog here. For while this lost son is occupied 
in thinking—“ There no man suffers want; even the hired ser- 
vants, such as I am here, are better cared for than I, most 
miserable wicdsog without wicbos, yea, even without food, which 
the meanest hireling is worthy of :’—while he is thus meekly in- 
stituting comparison with his own present condition, he cannot 
but bring also into contrast (for he remembers his father as such) 
his éya 0é as the son having an original prerogative! To under- 
stand the matter aright, we must remember too that no one 
parable can express everything which is involved in its meaning; 
and that remembrance which here seems to well up naturally in 
the penitent’s soul, is in the corresponding reality awakened by 
the call of God, which goes out through all that land not 
only in the voice of scarcity, but in open and direct preaching— 
Return again, ye who have revolted! But that preaching exerts 
its influence only where it excites and kindles the still existing 
spark—and that is the point of view which we must take in order 


1 Paulus Kind-Worte, wodurch man selig werden kann, in fiinf Pre- 
digten tiber den verlornen Sohn. Cannstadt bei Richter, 1839. Impressive 
and awakening sermons, which, however, labour under the defect of neglect- 
ing the individualising exposition of the text, and caring only about the 
ecclesiastical and systematic theology to be evolved from it. 
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to understand what is here said—this explains the sinner’s under- 
standing that-appeal. Thus it is not as if this sinner had now 
other converted sinners before his eyes; but his reflection signi- 
fies—How many orderly men (in comparison of me a reprobate !) 
receive temporal happiness from God! And here it is undeni- 
able (as in the yapa and the Ass), that the parable extends be- 
yond its own limits, that is, arises itself to press towards its inter- 
pretation.—The hired servants are now before the eyes of the 
son, even as the father’s house is not removed from him by any 
distance of space. 

And I, his son, perish with hunger; am dying the most frightful 
death! If this &rdAAvwas becomes a consciousness to the soul, 
then is there life enough in it to seek and to find the bread of 
life. Now first is the external turned to an internal wretched- 
ness, and is in contrast felt as misery by the soul. The dd, 
which is unfortunately omitted by Luther (as by the Vulg.), and 
to the emphasis of which we have already referred, is certainly 
genuine, and has a distinctive significance in the spirit of the 
penitent’s words—And I, the apostate son, perish here, because 
I by my own fault am here and not with my father, because I 
have chosen to leave him! This is my sin and my misery! 
The experience of misery led first from without inwardly to the 
knowledge of sin; but now conversely this knowledge speaks 
first and last of sin as the only cause of misery. Wherefore am 
I, wherefore remain I here? Thus from this #d¢ springs imme- 
diately that transcendently important and impressive “Avaoras 
ropevoou0s! The groundtone is—I will arise! for here we 
have the English distinction—the future I will and not I shall. 
But there is mingled with this an immediate resolution of instant 


1 Tt were going too far to make the premature distinction—How many 
merely legally faithful righteous servants, not yet children of God, are 
fed by His bounty, are more contented and happy than I! Such thoughts 
have no place here.—But the interpretation of von Gerlach is essentially 
incorrect, who speaks of ‘‘ the lower creation of God ” contrasted with which 
“only sinful man feels himself in his restless sin empty and miserable ”— 
thus making ‘‘ the contemplation of God’s creation awaken to repentance!” 
This is a notion quite alien to the parable, and untrue in itself; for the 
father’s house does not include the animal world and the lower creation, 
and man does not come to repentance in any other way than by coming /o 
himself. 
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decision which admits not of being translated—I will do it! for 
there is no mere 6zAw expressed. In the dvuorés (which 
primarily signifies the rallying from a state of impotent wretched 
despondency, though not without a gracious though slight pre- 
intimation of the resurrection of the dead one, ver. 24) Bengel 
sees the primordia penttentiw, accurate indicata; but we should 
more accurately look for the true primordia in the earlier 2Aday 
eis ecvrov. The arising and the going are again two stages, 
hence repeated significantly in ver. 20. There is no despair, 
which would rest in the &réAAvwous—* All is lost with me, my 
salvation is impossible, I can no more return to my father!” 
- When now the sinner—in a better sense than before in ver. 13 
—gathers all together that he has in himself, all that remains in 
him of the grace of creation, as well as all the influence of awaken- 
ing, preventing grace already received—then can he do what he 
will. But he must also in act go, and actually go to the father. 
How many find this grievous ; how many prefer to go to some 
other citizen of the country who may promise fairer and give 
more than the former! But in this going to the father there 
. follows of itself the true saying unto him—even if that is only 
the language of coming itself, which often speaks most loudly. 
Even in this “ Pater peccavi”—as popular use has translated 
our Lord’s expression of the sinner’s heart’s cry to the heart 
of the all-merciful Father—His shepherd-voice goes out after 
the wandering sheep, putting that language into the lips of 
sinful man. And what a word is this single }weproy in this 
place, the heartbreaking fulness of which the Holy Spirit teaches 
every penitent sinner from age to age to pour forth in many 
words! Impossible is it at first to set before God all the details 
of our life of sinfulness ; but this one word is enough for Him, 
if it springs from the depths of earnestness, without any abate- 
ment of reservation or apology. The son in the parable alleges 
nothing in his own justification (youthful inconsideration, false 
counsellors, or the like), and is far from Adam’s ancient defence, 
Gen. iti. 12, comp. Job xxxi. 33. How fundamental and 
thorough the meaning of his j{wcepror, is shown in the addition, 
without any unfolding, as it were, of his sin,—“I know what that 
is, I have sinned against heaven and before thee!” Is this to be 
put to the account of the parable simply, so that the son here 
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may be said to distinguish between heaven and his human father? 
Primarily it may be so—and, for the purpose of the figure, it 
may run—“ Against God, crying to heaven, has my sin been 
committed, while I have been offending before thee, and against 
thee my father; not merely the offence against thee do I feel and 
confess, but above and before all the sin before God” (comp. 
Matt. xxi. 25; Ezra ix. 6; 2 Chron. xxviii. 9). But this twofold 
expression has its distinctive meaning in the interpretation of the 
parable, inverting the sense just given :—“TI have sinned against 
the right and order of heaven, against the obedience of the king- 
dom of spirits subjected in obedience to law (a supplementary 
note for ver. 7), in that I have sinned against Thee, my Father, 
and the Father of all spirits!” And so, further,—“ Wot merely 
before all the angels and holy inhabitants of Thy house, pre- 
eminently, and first of all in Thy sight. I stand here a con- 
fessed, and convicted sinner! But I dare to come, and stand be- 
fore Thy Holy Face.” The two sentences—I will arise! I have 
sinned! were unconditional and decided; but the third follows 
as hypothetical, and carrying with it the latent spark of some- 
thing not yet lost. Judas and Cain at once are ready to have 
nothing more to do with God; but this poor prodigal son has 
twice in his penitence spoken of his father, ver. 18 (and a third 
time, if we include ver. 17); and even the being called son, which 
he could not hope in reply’ from him whom he yet ventures to 
address as “father,” has in its undertone the timid and poignant 
suggestion—Although I am thy son, was once rightly so called. 
This evidently lies in the backward glance of odzérs. The prayer 
descends from the tone of its first confession of absolute guilt, 
in a way which was as artless as it was justifiable, and uses a 
yekworg which expresses the outgoing of the heart of a child 
towards the heart of a father. Instead of continuing, and prose- 
cuting into all its detail, the 4waprov which he had confessed— 
“J. deservé to be banished from heaven and from thee, to be 
punished with the severest condemnation !” he takes courage to 
say no more than—“I am no more worthy to be called thy son ;” 
although this indeed silently says—“ Anything rather than this 


1 It is only this first unrejecting acceptance that he ventures to think 
upon, or that he is capable of thinking upon. His thoughts do not go on 
to that consummation of which Matt. v. 9 speaks. 
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has been my desert!” Had his words ended there they would 
have been a perfect model for all such sons so coming as he; his 
appeal would have been such as the “ father!” which he had 
first spoken might have said in its own solitary and profound 
significance; the conclusion corresponding to that would have 
been the fitting and permitted supplication of a returning child, 
more self-abased than words would express—“ But father! I pray 
thee, receive thy penitent son again, call me son once more!” 
This repentance dares to hope for, but not to expect, forgive- 
ness; hence scarcely has the son drawn involuntarily so near, 
than he falls back again in anxiety, ventures not to complete 
his petition, nor to close it in the way which we have indicated. 
Nitzsch therefore says too much, if we take him literally, when 
he preaches on this text of “an arising and coming with the 
whole trust of repentance, and with the entire repentance of 
trust.” Profound and beautiful, but true only in a further stage, 
beyond this first return. “My whole spirit cries ount—Father, 
make me anew, I am no more thy son!” But thus does not 
the son speak as yet; it is another zoiyo6v we which he brings, 
of which anon. He feels after acceptance, forgiveness, renewal, 
but at the same time with a contradiction: this and no more 
can the natural reason and power attain unto—entire confidence 
is as much an effect of grace received as entire repentance. The 
conclusion of reason from natural postulates and premises, the 
heart’s wish and the heart’s hope of the contrite sinner returning 
to a better life, approves the possibility of forgiveness of sins 
with God, but only the possibility—“ noe. the fact and the actu- 
ality, since even the correctest perception of the paternal graci- 
ous character does not warrant the lost son to expect forgiveness 
with perfect assurance, before the wiser father declares himself. 
If, then, he thus goes, repents and confesses, yet must he ever 
stand in doubt whether forgiveness will actually be the result. 
Yea, the same reason (which deemed it possible on many 
grounds) may deem it now on other grounds altogether uncer- 
tain whether it may or can be so—a paradox this! No sooner 
does God forgive sin than the converted man comes into a new 
condition of blessedness, rest and peace, as if he had never 


1 The repetition of the confession, ver. 20, after the father’s embrace, is 
somewhat thus to be viewed. 
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sinned; the remembrance of the sinful condition is effaced, and it 
appears as if he had been placed on a level with the holy, sinless 
creature which had never transgressed God’s commandment. 
Now if the condition of these two is the same, notwithstanding 
that the reformed sinner must ever be one who has been an 
actual sinner—then our natural faculties cannot reconcile the 
forgiveness of sins with justice, that is, with the strictly propor- 
tionate goodness cf God. Even the Christian who knows and 
believes in his heart that there will be more joy in heaven over 
the repenting sinner (Lu. xv. 7)—stumbles at this saying if he 
applies to it his mere reason, and is tempted to attribute to God 
some sort of injustice against more pious spirits and races of un- 
sinning intelligences. He thinks (viewing the matter merely 
with his reason), that these may, like the elder son, have some 
cause to complain against God. And so—it remains to reason 
at the least an insoluble problem, how God can pardon sinners 
on repentance simply and yet remain righteous towards the un- 
sinning, placing those on a level with these.”1 We may here 
see, by way of anticipation, how the error with its subjective 
truth of the penitent son’s humility has already done justice to 
the proud pre-eminence of the righteous one, even before he had 
begun his murmuring. 

But what is this error of humility with its subjective truth, the 
exhibition of which was so needful to the objective truth of this 
anthropological delineation ? No other than the intended peti- 
tion with which the son would close his appeal to his father, and 
which is seldom understood in all its depth of meaning. We 
have good grounds for admitting that “in this awakening return 
there is a spark of confidence towards the injured father ; and 
thus penitence and faith together concur in that first faint feel- 
ing which now respects the formerly despised paternal character.” 
(Berlenb. Bib.) But if in this son awakening to a return, there 
had been more than this slight spark of confidence in grace ; if 
he had at once thought of being accepted as a son who had never 





1 Thus spake some time ago an upright Christian Kantian, whose prac- 
tical reason approached much nearer to revelation than that of the notori- 
ous Hegelians of our time, who will have nothing to do with repentance and 
with—sin, See Immanuel, ein Buch fiir Christen und Juden. Berlin 1805, 
S. 183. 
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sinned, or had asked for and expected this at the first, then would 
his penitential humility have been inwardly untrue; and the 
Saviour would not have been able to describe penitence (as He 
here however does), in that aspect which presents it as springing 
from man’s capability and determination :—it would be in that 
case a penitence which prematurely anticipates the influence of 
the positive assurance of grace. ‘The returning son almost dares 
to put his request, but at the same time retracts it: it is impos- 
sible for him to anticipate the reception of ver. 20, still less that 
which follows in ver. 22; this, however, right looked at humanly, 
is wrong before God. Make me as one of thy hired servants ! 
This is by no means, as well-meaning expositors have unthink- 
ingly said, the appropriate promise or pledge of a new obedience 
—as if, in omitting it, ver. 21, “his shame had led him astray, 
and made him forget, like petitioners too often, the best part of 
his resolution!” Itis an error which accompanies his truth, but 
such an error as seems justified in the reality of man’s circum- 
stances and relations, until the Father’s superabounding grace 
removes its grounds. It is of no avail to urge the observation 
that rosy as is used as tractare tanquam ; the son’s zoijcoy 
means more than this, the #g used with it has almost (if not, in 
this conflicting sentence, vibrating between hope and fear, be- 
tween the trust in mercy and the abasement before justice, alto- 
gether) the force of—Make me a hired servant! (which would 
be the perfect antithesis to the above quoted precipitate—Make 
me anew thy son!) On the one hand this might be regarded as 
the expression of his humility, of the utmost he can think of ; 
for he means to say that even that is grace, to be regarded as one 
of the least of thy hired servants ;—“ for I am not a reputable 
stranger who offers himself to thy service, but a vagabond who 
deserves not the beggar’s penny, a worthless son whom the 
father’s rod should meet atthe door.” Buton the other hand he 
exhibits here in the background the residual ineradicable self- 
righteousness, the existence of which no reasoning can deny in 
the vilest sinner, and which cannot be persuaded that its own 
efforts must not retrieve the past. “ And I will show thee, O 
father, how I thy sometime son will work as a servant ; will merit 
my morsel of bread (without zépsoodv), and it may be in coming 
years win back my right to the name of son!”- It is the same 
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thing which we have found on another occasion in Matt. xviii. 
26. So that here lies the concealed transition (in their likeness 
before God) from the younger to the elder son: in this his most 
praiseworthy appeal the younger becomes too much like the 
elder (who had never served but as servant) ; and if the fulness 
of grace, which alone suffices, had not taken away this feeling, 
he might have developed with time into a proud elder son him- 
self! All this is described by our Lord according to the simple 
truth of that which is in human nature: it is painted, however, 
by His sacred gentleness in such a manner as to abate without 
extenuating the great guilt of self-righteous pride, as it is only 
the full consummation of that delusion which exists in both and 
in all sons of the Father; to wit, that between father and son a 
mutual obligation exists—the same delusion with which the de- 
mand of ver. 12 commenced. 

And he arose and came to his father :—this is the best and 
most blessed “Said and done!” that'can be in heaven and upon 
earth. For, alas, between this saying “I should—I might—I will 
—and again I will,” and the actual doing of it, there is in the 
case of many a long standing still, great thoughts of heart (Judg. 
v. 15, Heb.) ; and, in the case of too many, room for irresolution 
and turning back again. Take no counsel with thyself, poor 
sinner, vacillate not! Come, only come, then wilt thou find in 
thy Father the thoughts of thy heart, concerning thy being son 
and being made servant, surpassed beyond all thine imaginings 
and prayers. He came, like the tyytCovres of ver. 1, and this is 
the pendant and complement of the being sought and found 
simply, in ver. 4. He came to his father! Most gracious pro- 
lepsis of the reception which ensued :—he had rightly said (and 
more rightly than his final words show him to have understood 
himself), I will arise and go to my father! Oh that every one, 
in whom there is the germ of this resolution, would put it into 
instant execution, and become, instead of a stranger in the world, 
a pilgrim unto God! (1 Pet. tii 6) 

Vers. 20-24. He who comes is not cast out, but received 
with the full joy of his father’s heart. And here we have, first, 
the taking back again of the penitent sinner in itself, as the result 


1 “For it is one thing to come to one’s self, and another to come to the 
Father.” (Zeller im Monatsblatt.) 
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of that love in the omniscient and all-merciful God which comes 
forth to meet his approach, ver. 20. Then this is more specifi- 
cally detailed : in the son’s confession (without any pledge) ver. 
21; in the Father's gracious gifts in the son’s justification, full 
acceptance, and sanctification, being His answer in act to the 
penitent’s appeal, ver. 22; finally, in the joy of the Father's 
whole household, or heaven, vers. 23, 24. If any one should 
say: Such a gracious and loving reception, so instant and so 
full, I never experienced, with all my repentance; we have only 
to reply—Then must the fault have been in thyself, thou hast 
not with entire determination of purpose arisen ; thy repentance 
must have been lacking in something, else would the same 
grace have met thee in the way. Compare such sayings of the 
Old and New Testament as Jer. iii. 12; Jasiv.8. The expres- 
sion of the grace of God appears here twofold :—coming to meet, 
and consolation; but the ground on which this rests, or the principle 
from which it springs, is exhibited as combined omniscience and 
mercy. The ézs waxpdéy" reaches very far back, though this could 
not be clearly introduced in the case of the figurative human 
father :—not only to the first goodresolution of the son, butactually 
to that first waxpeéy, ver. 18, which this latter seems to echo. We 
must push our interpretation beyond the parable, and regard it as 
being said that the Father had seen the son in all his wanderings 
and at his utmost distance, having accompanied him everywhere 
by His unwearied grace. The seeing expresses also the knowing 
all about his misery and the full earnestness of his return, so far 
as that feeling was possible in a miserable sinner—what is lack- 
ing in it the Father reckons in that wretchedness over which 
His compassion yearns. It is not impossible that the son might 
even now, when near his father’s house, have remained afar off 
without any courage to approach it, if his father had not come 
forth to meet him! The marvellous seeing of the Father is a 
drawing too: it excited in this poor son’s mind the thought—He 
sees me, and regards me, as a father! It was as if the atmos- 


1 Instead of which Bahrdt surreptitiously read an odxér: ob pocexpeey : 
‘when he was no longer far from the place, his father saw him coming— 
and when he saw him now near, and marked in his pale face,” etc. That 
would have been the record, merely as a human narrative, but the exact 
opposite is the far-reaching scope of the parable. 
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phere of paternal love already began to compass him about. 
Had his father kept stern silence when the son drew near to him 
__what would then have been the consequence? Might he not 
have been terrified, have gone away again, or been thrown into 
despair, or what else we may imagine: But he is a merciful, and 
fatherly father! Although it was only need that drove back the 
runaway, although he is far from coming back with a perfect 
filial trust—with neither of these things does grace upbraid him ! 
The father’s heart in the orhdéyyyois oiarspwod (Col. iii. 12; Lu. 
i. 78) cries over this son—“ He is punished enough, he has 
punished himself sufficiently, let me run to him and heartily 
console him!” But this first consolation does not say, or does not 
yet say, My son! (as afterwards, ver. 24); but first there is the 
embrace between father and child (as in Gen. xlvi. 29, and 2 
Sam. xiv. 33), afterwards the words of explanation. This true 
and loving father—for we may thus extract the pathetic pith of 
the parable—does not recoil from the swiny reek, does not 
draw back with dignity from the tattered or naked beggar, 
and is not restrained by anything from embracing him in the 
public way! It is altogether as if he had ever been the most 
loving child, and had never sinned! and therein without any 
words all is given in this first outpouring of grace; there have 
we the full and ineffable answer to the approaching peni- 
tent—I regard thee as my dearest and most faithful son! And 
thus, what the son would say, is anticipated and prevented. 
The well-meaning efforts which are made to explain the absence 
of reference to the mediating propitiation of the Son of God, in 
this instant exhibition of the Father's mercy, are altogether need- 
less; they rest fundamentally upon false dogmatic views of this 
propitiation, as if there were not existing int the Father's being 
the same love which is expressed in the Son, as if the Father 
needed abstractly to be propitiated in order to entertain this love ! 
We are not to seek Christ Himself as Mediator in the person of 
this father; nor (though Melancthon has strangely ventured to 
affirm it), afterwards in the fatted calf, as sacrificially slain. 
His place here is rather to be sought in His thus authoritatively 
testifying of the Father’s mercy. As Nitzsch excellently says: 
“ Tf Ele seems to conceal Himself here, He is all the more mani- 
fest there, where the Shepherd seeks the lost sheep. For the 
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Son, who is neither an elder nor a younger, the eternal Son of 
the Father, one with Him, His eye and His heart towards the 
lost, is come into this world, although invisible and unnamed in, 
the parable, to reveal the Father where He had been ever invi- 
sible and where no man knew Him; and He is, to the children 
of the law and the curse, not only a living herald of the propi- 
tiable—we would rather say, of the already propitiated—Father, 
but the (that is, ovr) propitiation itself, and the way whereby 
every one of us may come back to God.” The mediation of 
Christ is no more denied by this silence, than the seduction of 
Satan was denied in the sinner’s apostasy at the beginning of the 
parable. We may also say with von Gerlach, that “the coming 
out of the father to meet his son here figuratively exhibits the 
sending of the Son ”—and in this coming out to meet him, when 
fully understood, nothing is said of a “necessary propitiation of 
His wrath. For God was in Christ reconeiling—2 Cor. v. 19.” 

The son, received with grace transcending all his thought, 
fetched home, like an invited guest, through that final portion of 
the way which would have been so grievous, receives the embrace 
and the kiss with the profoundest astonishment, his deep rever- 
ence forbidding him to refuse them. Now knows he, as he never 
knew before, what a father is, and what such a father! So much 
the more piercing becomes the sincere earnestness of his repent- 
ance! He does not now begin to think: “Ah, since the good old 
man takes it so kindly, I. might well have spared myself all my 
anguish and anxiety! Let us avoid for the time to come the 
folly of plaguing ourselves,” etc. Earthly fathers have often alas 
sons who come back to begin again with more cunning their 
course of extravagance; man in his sinful estate is indeed capable 
of apostasy, but to turn at once to licentiousness the first full out- 
pouring of grace, would be a satanic element in the midst of the 
human repentance which involves a direct contradiction. That 
which the penitent designed, in the trembling resolution of feebly 
hopeful anxiety, to say to his father, the graciously received son 
now says in its fullest truth ; now first has he experienced a pure 
repentance and the entire abandonment of himself to nought but 
grace, and hence his unwise offer of himself to hired service 1s 
withheld. This omission of the concluding words of his intended 
confession, is a feature of the highest significance! Meyer's note 
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—“The father prevented his continuing,” is correct only when 
it is rightly understood. We are not to suppose that between 
vers. 21 and 22 there intervened an interruption on the part of 
the father ; and that the son in that father’s presence still re- 
tained the servant in his heart, and still contemplated “some 
atonement and reinstatement of his own righteousness ;”! the 
father had already, ver. 20, set his heart right upon this matter, 
and so stopped his mouth, that he himself omits the words, as 
contradictory to his father’s kiss of forgiveness. 

Thus much for the first scene between father and son; the 
narrative now concisely hastens with both to the house, where 
the personages increase around them. The servants of this house, 
the dodAos, are more than jicsos, as the words of one of them, 
ver. 27, participating in the Master’s sentiments, make plain; we 
may and we should assuredly think of the angels once more of 
ver. 10, for they are summoned to sympathetic rejoicing here as 
well as in vers. 6 and 9. They approve themselves consistently 
in this interpretation as the doers and ministers of the Divine will. 
This heavenly Father has in the present case (without disparage- 
ment to the independent meaning of that type) not merely one 
blessing, like Isaac, Gen. xxvii. 38, for the faithful son; but the 
riches of His mercy and of His wisdom providently laid up the 
second and the best blessing for the son recovered after being 
lost. “In vers. 22 and 23 every word defines a portion of the 
plan of salvation and the order of grace.” (Richter.) The three 
gifts which the father causes to be brought to the recovered and 
accepted son, have received almost universally the same interpre- 
tation, which is therefore assuredly the right; they givecollectively 
the second, and perfect answer in deed to the prayer of the son. 
- I still call thee son, thou art and remainest such, thou becomest 
my son again, thou receivest here all that is wanting to that 
position :—behold, thus make I thee no hired servant, but invest 
thee before all my servants with thy full honour as my son, and 
they shall serve thee at my command. In the detail the robe 
brought for the poor naked one corresponds to the primary jus- 
tification (Isa. lxi. 10; Rev. iti. 18); the ring (as token of the 
eminent man, Jas. ii. 2; Gen. xli. 42; that is of one free in 


1 As Stein now rightly interprets | 
VOL. IV. K 
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contradistinction to slaves) indicates with yet fuller acknowledg- 
ment, the Spirit of adoption, sonship and freedom;* the shoes so 
strikingly introduced at the close (wanting as a rule to slaves) 
point most significantly to their spiritual interpretation, as mean- 
ing the grace and power of a new life and obedience so abso- 
lutely needful in order to an entire restoration. “I will provide 
for it that thou shalt not walk in the new-found paths of my 
household with the steps of a slave—thou needest not trouble 
thyself for that!” Yea, the converted son receives all at once; 
under the condition, unexpressed in the first superabounding 
assurance, that he will now from henceforth sustain these hon- 
ours aright and fully meet their obligations. As it had been 
specifically said—rqv oroaqy rv xparay, that is, the well-known, 
the best robe of honour;” so similarly roy wooxvov TOV OITevToV 
(comp. Judg. vi. 25, Sept.), expressly repeated in vers. 27 and 
30, that which had been prepared and reserved for a special 
festivity. By the calf (the significance of which is more than 
the mere first refreshment of the hunger-suffering son, as Roos 
thinks) we are to understand no other than the heavenly- 
material substratum, the expression of household joy corre- 
sponding to such an earthly dasdvyn, a feast. With this is 
connected the most condescendingly communicative invita- 
tion to all the servants and dwellers in the house, in strict 
parallel with vers. 6 and 9,—edppavddier. The Vulg. trans- 
lates this by epulari, and is not far wrong, since ebQpci- 
veobcs had become the usual expression for this, with which 
not only does ch. xvi. 19 well agree, but parallels also in this 
chapter, evgpavda in ver. 29, with the express addition of 


1 Does it signify at the same time as a seal-ring (Gen. xxxviii. 18; Esth. 
iii. 12) the Spirit as the confirming pledge and seal of grace? Scarcely, 
for the possession of the Spirit already contains this assurance. 

2 Not literally (as the Berlen. Bib. fables to say nothing of its taking 
the calf to be the old man, the animal, which must die)—the Jirst or 
former robe of righteousness which he had thrown away through his sin ! 
If we need go any further, we should think of the robe of honour hitherto 
reserved for the first-born—and this would then be an impressive pro- 
lepsis exhibiting the father as already penetrating the heart of the elder 
son. 

8 “Tt is as if the calf had been fattened for his coming ; he has the best 
kept for him.” Lange. 
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xccpyvocs in ver. 32. But the great festal hymn the father him- 
self intones in the sublime psalm strain of ver. 24. This is the joy 
of God over one of His sinful creatures—the full declaration of 
that supreme love in the Son’s loftiest announcement, following 
and transcending the indefinite expressions—in heaven, and in 
the presence of the angels of God! Here are the two former 
parables condensed into one; for the piece of silver in the dust 
was as dead (as we there rightly interpreted), and the wandering 
sheep was as lost. But this beggar (so scornfully regarded by 
many a lately hired servant) was no other than a son to his 
father’s eye; and to the ofrog which points him out there is 
immediately appended the renewed diploma of his prerogative— 
6 vios wov—which, spoken at the very outset, would secure the 
prodigal from any future scorn. But because His supreme grace 
does not act arbitrarily, and because this Father of the household 
condescends to make known to His servants as His friends (ver. 6) 
the sacred well-grounded right (the 67+) of His act, that they may 
know and sympathise with the joy of their Lord (Jno. xv. 15)— 
therefore follows the great word, which, in the record here given 
by the Highest authority of the history of a penitent sinner, loses 
the remembrance of his former sin in his present repentance 
and its reinstating consequences, and makes the grand result to 
the father of such ason a greater and altogether unmingled joy.’ 
“Dead” signifies primarily in the similitude—As my son ne 
better than dead to me his father, being no more with me; and 
the “lost” which follows is then an epexegetical parallel. But 
any pious father would in such a case carry his thoughts further ; 
and we must also understand the interpretation of this vezpé¢ in 
the full and profound sense which it bears elsewhere in Scripture 
(Eph. ii. 1, 5). It then places the strongest expression first in 
this anticlimax—He had ruined and lost himself, thrown away 
his true ovoiw, inthat he had sinned! But I forgive, and reckon 
that as only having been a sad loss of my son. And the latter 
expression presupposes a truth which modifies the concentrated 
scriptural truth of the former; viz., that the dead son was, not- 


1 But not to the son that too buld sentiment—O beata culpa (que talem 
meruisti redemtorem) to which there is nothing analogous in all Scrip- 
ture. ; 
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withstanding, not utterly dead, for he might yet live again !— 
And they began to be merry :—what an ypzavro is this, after 
the former #pZaro vorepeiodas, including this lost son in the 
joy! With a heart how full of the highest joy springing out of 
his deepest abasement, does the son now sit in his place of honour 
as king of the feast in his father’s presence! 

Vers. 25-28. The third narrative might here have ended 
with the same conclusion as the two former: but it had pro- 
mised in the commencing words, ver. 11, something more: and 
the other of the two sons must now come forward. The Phari- 
sees had said at ver. 7, at least in their hearts,—“ these ninety 
and nine just persons are ourselves, however !” And again, while 
hearing of the lost son—‘“ this does not assuredly point to us ad 
Another mirror is now held up before them—“ But here see 
yourselves!” Apart indeed from any such design, the continua- 
tion of the second part is the fit supplement to the narrative of 
the converted sinner; showing “the reception which the re- 
trieved soul meets with from his fellow-men” in contrast with 
his reception by the Father; and further, how that gracious 
Father vindicates His son from their scorn. So far this second 
part tells those publicans and sinners—Expect nothing else as 
the result of your conversion; but let your consolation be the 
love of God, which will be confirmed to you despite all their 
murmurings! But we still think that, in the scope and cast of 
the entire parable, our Lord’s main design is to make prominent 
the intreaty as addressed to these proud righteous ones, who as 
worse sinners are also sought if possible with still greater love. 
This second word of grace to the secretly and perversely apostate 
sinners who enviously clamour against his righteousness, is ad- 
dressed to them as an invitation to repentance, or, since as a 
rule this result is not to be expected, as a most earnest warning 
to such as despise it. We behold once more in the clearest light 
of the truth which the Pharisees perverted, the sin of man (now 
theirs !) and the grace of God as rigidly contrasted. The sin of the 
elder son before the father (as ver. 18), although hypocritically 
concealed, suddenly betrays itself, and more than that, assumes its 
highest manifestation in his anger at his brother’s reception. 
His first inquiry, vers. 25, 26, is most unseasonably unfilial, and 
_ the simple correct reply in a clear statement of the circumstances 
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of the case, ver. 27, only provokes his naughty wrath! Then 
does the father’s grace bear long-sufferingly with the outbreak- 
ing pride of this sinner too (such as made him, in the worst 
sense, like the foolish sheep), and seeks to overcome him by 
love. Mark the anticipating and condescending love which in 
this case is once more shown (ver. 28); and the pride of the son, 
which is now by this provoked to the uttermost, putting into his 
mouth complaints of the neglect shown to himself (ver. 29), and 
of the favour which his brother had received (ver. 30). Mark, 
finally, the father’s answer, which places all in its last and 
clearest light, and gives the final lesson, by which the father 
seeks to convince and win even him (and Jesus the Pharisees)— 
however certain that he will fail ! 

The elder son was in the field:—does this mean that he was 
among the servants diligently at work, as his dovAgdw, ver. 29, 
proclaims? It was possibly so intended, possibly only (certainly 
also) as Nitzsch interprets—those supercilious righteous ones 
“are not themselves personally at hand when the lost sinner is 
recovered.” Assuredly there is lightly hinted a distance from 
the father’s house ana the father’s face; in which the labourer 
(or stroller !), in this éypd¢ of his father, is in danger of furnish- 
ing a parallel with that other éy roig wypoig of the far country. 
“ Now his elder son:”—this new starting-point of the narrative 
connects itself immediately with ver. 22, “the father”—just as 
this 6 xurfp again referred back to the beginning, ver.11. The 
father of these two sons, the father of the one as well as of the 
other—that is an immovable principle lying at the base of the 
whole history. Yet must we observe, again, the commencing 
contrast of the elder son with the ofrog 0 vids wou, ver. 24, in 
which lies concealed the father’s grievous trouble about that son, 
over whom he could not so rejoice. It is only because such is 
the state of his mind, and the father well knows it, that the 
elder son is not asked, not simply to his father’s councils—that 
might have been too much—but not even to an expression of 
sympathy before the ebgpaiverbas proceeds. There would have 
been no interchange of sympathy, but a wicked reception of the 
prodigal which his father would spare him. If that elder son 
had been differently minded, the idea of sympathy would have 
been more appropriate in connection with him than with the 
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servants in a less near relation; but—he is away in the field, 
and there the father leaves him in his isolation and selfish- 
ness! At the punctual mealtime he comes back to the house, 
but hears on this occasion something unusual—music and 
dancing (or dance-music), for thus without the article as 
appended by Luther must we interpret it.’ He curiously 
inquires what it is. “ This is a very strange incident with us, 
and something special must be proceeding! How is it that 
I know nothing about it? Ah, had this feast been given to 
me—but to whom else, then, can it have been given?” His 
vexation because such things go on in the house without 
him, is the reason why he does not go in and naturally 
gather the reason for himself; remaining without as an unin- 
vited guest, and summoning imperiously a servant to explain it 
to him, instead of going at once to his father, the only head of 
the house. There is no ground whatever for detecting in the 
servant’s reply an evil design;? it is rather in perfect accordance 
with the father’s words, standing between his former and latter 
declaration, vers. 24 and 32. Nor can we imagine how Lange 
could discern an invidious spirit in this simple narration of fact, 
which twice gives the reason with ézs (as ver. 24 commenced) 
for the festal merriment; or describe it as a “ faulty and super- 
ficial report which would foster the elder brother’s unhappy 
humour.” Thy brother cannot mean—The runaway and repro- 
bate, thou knowest who, is come back again in full state, and so 


1 A note for the Pietists! The Lord speaks just as He had often seen 
and heard in the dwellings of Galilee; and in adopting this image of joy 
He does not absolutely condemn festal music as the expression of man’s 
pleasure. He does not make it sin in itself, though its concomitants and 
ends too often make it such (Ex. xxxii. 18). That gladness which God 
gives the Gentiles (Acts xiv. 17), and to the natural man who knows of no 
better, is a pure type of a higher joy. The landlord who utterly abolished 
(relata refero) all light music from his village, would prevent the young 
people from understanding this parable. 

2 Berlenb. Bib.: ‘ This is the devil’s craft to send in a man’s way such as 
will pour the right oil upon the fire, and stir up envy and all passions. 
This is the effect of all such oblique relations, and hence the servant shares 
in the guilt of the elder son.” Most assuredly incorrect, and not so striking 
in its error as the plain remark made before —‘t He may have often heard 
music before, but this heavenly music makes the bear growl!” 
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forth. No, the solemn reinstatement into his filial place and 
prerogative from the father’s own lips has taught this servant 
how he should speak; and hence to the elder son he says—Thy 
brother. “He is come—how he came is not the question now, 
that is over, it is joy enough that he is here at all. Thus thinks 
thy father and his, thus ne he greet this thy brother, joyful 
that he is yet alive! (which vyseivwy here indicates—happily and 
nothing amiss, being alive after all; the servant has no reference 
to soundness of soul, and his expressions are more common and 
less comprehensively profound than the father’s). Therefore thy 
father hath caused the fatted calf to be killed (this, again, to the 
servant's mind is a sufficient notification for the whole feast)— 
is not that as it should be, for is not the matter one of great joy 
to all of us in common with our good old master? Or is thy 
mind as the elder not at one with thy brother and thy father in 
this matter?” Thus does the servant himself seem to propitiate 

the bad feeling which the harsh question of his young master 
had manifested—whose temper and spirit he may have had 
many opportunities of witnessing in his dealing with the servants 
in his father’s absence. Out of a servant’s mouth this blinded 
son must first hear his reproof, before his gracious father ad- 
ministers it; to this servant, as to any stranger who might ask 
what was going on, the simple truth that here was indeed an é0¢s 
aep7jves, needed no confirmation or proof. But the brother and 
son, made blind and unfeeling by pride, is only made wrathful 
by it, and refuses to go in and occupy his own reserved seat :— 
and this remaining without exhibits yet more strongly the like- 
ness between him and his once wandering brother. 

Vers. 28-30. The essential and wicked anger of selfishness 
and hatred only exists among us; in God our heavenly Father 
there is only the principle of sunlike love, which (as Zinzendorff 
says) shines all the more brightly and cheeringly upon the most 
miserable and unworthy of its creatures and children—until this 
very love must become to the wilfully obdurate the fire of Divine 
wrath. The father comes out, interrupting his great joy over the 
one son for the sake of the other, and just as he had before gone 
forth to meet the lost one: he does not neglect the misapprehen- 
sion of the one son while holding fast the other—both deeply 
concern his soul—6oth are his sons! (Hence here, as in ver. 20, 
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—his father.) The benignant father goes out, because the proud 
son will not go in; the father intreats the murmuring son, by 
exhortation and gracious persuasion (see ver. 31, réxvoy) :—by 
Divine grace there may be human examples of this, though rare, 
ordinarily no man as a father would do this. But thus does the 
heavenly Father act, He thus acted at this very time through 
the gracious preaching of the Son,’ through this parable which 
fell from His lips! And when thou standest in the place of 
God as His preacher and ambassador, thou must “know how 
to apply thyself strenuously to intreaty with men of all kinds, 
until they come to feel the things of grace”*—and more than 
that, with men who never come to that feeling ! 

But what of the son who was so overpoweringly solicited of 
his father? His anger is the more incensed, and breaks through 
all the bounds of past restraint in his father’s presence. Or was 
this not the first time that he thus wickedly presumed, must 
other similar scenes be presupposed as having been wont to 
occur? We think that, conformably with the spirit of the 
parable, this was a sudden throwing off of the hypocritical 
mask, occasioned by this circumstance, and his own anger there- 
on. Suffice that this son (emboldened by his father’s intreaty 
—what hardness of heart!) expostulates with his father as a 
servant with a master, to say the least; indeed, he reckons like 
a hired servant, and yet rebukes like that servant’s, master. 
We see plainly at once that in his father’s house he has utterly 
lost the filial feeling, even as his brother far away had retained 
some measure of it:—he therefore is, so to speak, the real and 
more entirely lost son. His father had doubtless called him 
séxvov at the beginning as he now does at the close; but he 
does not answer with zérep; that word is not uttered before 
his wrathful and complaining—idod——see what great injustice 
thou hast inflicted on me! Nitzsch refers to the apparently 
reasonable complaint which the mere reason of the elder son 
would urge (let us recall the words of the Kantian in a former 
page); and he does this in harmony with the Spirit of Christ, 
through whose voice the heavenly Father would graciously per- 


1 See Vol. iii., on Matt. xxi. 37 seq. 
? Richter’s Hausbibel on this passage. 
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suade the erring sinner; but the severe truth is soon revealed 
by the proud son’s own words, who reveals and condemns him- 
self, without needing any further testimony. I serve thee! There 
stands disclosed the perfect Pharisee, the slave concealed in the 
son betrays himself in this unfilial, because upbraiding dovAciw 5 
the slave who through rooudra ér7 has plagued himself with 
what wearisome and harsh service! Not—As I alas have 
been obliged; but as if it had been an opus supererogationis 
which merited a special reward. “I have remained, although 
the firstborn, and of adult age, under thy paternal control ; 
and have served thee diligently and usefully as thy overservant 
in thy house (ordered and driven thy idle servants, and so forth). 
Could I not have demanded my emancipation like this pure 
brother; and wouldst thou not have been obliged to give me 
mine inheritance? Even now thus late am [ still diligently em- 
ployed without in thy service—see that Iam so!” A son, who 
can speak in this slavish style, instead of entering into his father’s 
commandment of love—Give me, my son, thy heart! is on that 
very account worse than any juiodso¢ serving for bread:—but we 
are all the two sons of God, the one kind as well as the other. 
“ Neither transgressed I at any time (in so many years!) any one 
commandment of thine :”—here does the Pharisee still more strik- 
ingly appear in the mirror which he himself unconsciously holds 
up!?, Not, as Luther gives it—T'hy commandment generally; this 
is very different: this righteous one only knows the multitude 
of individual évroAws, which he here upbraidingly refers to; and 
before performing any of them it was first necessary that it should 
be expressly imposed upon him asa duty. In any case in which 
his father did not positively give his command, there was nothing 
in the son’s heart which would prompt him to go beyond the 
dovacvesv. “1 have not by one false step transgressed, or preter- 
_mitted :”—thus does his blind and rash self-condemnation run 
on at the very moment when he is giving proof that the one éy- 
roan for sons is utterly disregarded by him, when he is at once 
transgressing the two laws—Thou shalt honour thy father, Thou 
shalt love thy brother! “Ihave not at any time transgressed 

1 We are very doubtful whether a Pharisee of a better sort, as Neander 


says.. The common evil belonging to the character of all, even the best, is 
disclosed, and exhibited in its internal principle. 
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one of thy commandments: thou hast never at any time given 
me a little joy :”’—was not this a fearful sound, as if the father 
was a sinner and a debtor standing before his son and lord with 
a long and evil reckoning against him? Now are we pushing 
the interpretation too far ; all is thus literally as we read it. If 
the Lord were disposed for a good reason, and in the most patient 
benignity, to admit a good sense in this boasting (God’s service 
without transgression from youth up), it would be of no avail ; 
for these holy ones themselves poison all by their murmuring 
against poor sinners, who receive mercy, and the God who shows 
it, by their envy and their pride, which convert all their preten- 
sions into crimes, and betray the evil heart which pervades all 
their apparent good works, But he must describe and paint them 
as they are. And He does no more than this; the blindest of 
these blind could not complain and say—This picture does us no 
justice! What then was wrong in it tothem? That the others 
are received! Wherefore then not? Because their own glory, 
prerogative and preeminence are detracted from thereby! And 
what does this show? That their whole excellence and righteous- 
ness rests upon no actual foundation of truth (else would the in- 
crease of the number of the saints be joy to them as it is to God) ; 
that their sole glorying over others, is their condemnation ! 
“They would have a Heathenism side by side with their holy 
Judaism, that so their innate hereditary sanctity might shine 
all the more brightly by contrast”—or there must be reprobate 
and rejected sinners, that so the righteous ones might appear all 
the more conspicuously righteous! “Thus are they essentially 
untrue; thus they lie in the very face of the law, the fulfilment 
of which is love ; they deny the God of grace, both by their own 
self-justification, and by the condemnation of their brethren ; and 
unconsciously enter into a league with unconverted sinners 
against him who repents!” And why is all this, and whither 
does it lead? They believe in no conversion, because they 
themselves have never experienced it; they mock and traduce the 
gracious joys of the pardoned sinner, because they, by their own 
fault and incapacity, have never tasted and felt it themselves. 
“Thou never gavest anything to me,” might seem to mean but 
yet cannot—“ And I was contented to have it so, willingly con- 
tinued my unpaid service!” For this present upbraiding re- 
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proach throws a dark shade over all his lustrous virtue. This 
word, spoken-by the elder, entirely corresponds to the “give 
me!” of the younger son: in both cases the regard is fixed upon 
the bestowment of good things alone, instead of upon the father’s 
favour, love, and fellowship. This brother, then, is first of all 
like the former prodigal ; but inasmuch as he has restrained him- 
self, concealed his secret spirit, and played the hypocrite for the 
sake of the whole inheritance, he is much worse than he; this 
systematic hypocrisy has so hardened and blinded him that he 
now retrospectively complains against his father as it regards the 
distribution, which the other had only made matter of request. 
“Thou never gavest”—ah, had he but come as a son and in a be- 
coming matter to ask anything his father had ! What gave he 
not? “Notasingle kid, that I might make merry with my friends:” 
—does not this make the case worse and worse? Thus the 
serving his father and being with his father had been no joy to 
him; all that he had done was a harsh constrained villenage, 
and the reward which he had lusted for was to enjoy himself in 
some permitted by-pleasures (inexpressible perverseness !) with- 
out his father. Of the joy of forgiveness, such as converted sin- 
ners know, he knows nothing; nor any more of the pleasure of 
keeping the commandments from the spontaneous impulse of 
love. (Ps. xix. 12.) And who are the friends, whose society he 
relishes apart from his father? The same love of sinful pleasure 
which drove his brother into outward excesses, gave him this 
suspicious love of independent merriment, and made him feel the 
want of his forbidden commerce with his proper comrades. 
These “friends” are opposed to the “ harlots’? whom he after- 
wards assigns to his brother ; but, under a more decorous name, 
are no better than they. 

And now comes the positive injustice of the father in receiving 
his brother in addition to the negative injustice towards himself 
—expressed in bitter contrasts! “So many years do I serve in 
vain”—but now great gifts are ready for him who has come. 
“ And who is this” the proudest scorn betrays itself in this finger- 
pointing, in such unconscious contrast with the sublime word of 
the father, in ver 24—“and what is he, in comparison of myself? 
Thou mayest acknowledge him as thy son; but I will take care 
never to say of such an unclean one—my brother. He is come, 
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indeed—but how? Constrained by distress, because he has trans- 
formed himself into a miserable beggar.” (It is not—is come 
back, returned again ; he has no idea or feeling of that!) He 
will not even recognise the legitimate distribution of ver. 12 
(which had then greatly vexed him), but now retrospectively 
protests against it. od rév Biov (the right reading), is an ironi- 
cal continuation of 6 viog cov—though the narrative admitted 
that he wasted his own substance. ‘This is the same harsh, and 
still more harshly pressed, position of right which had been 
assumed in the younger brother’s demand; not now, however, 
laid claim to for himself, but turned against his brother and his 
father:—“ Thou foolish father, didst then give up thy goods to be 
wasted! He hath devoured it with harlots” (Prov. xxix. 3; 
Ecclus. ix. 6)—intensifying the Zjy aowrws in his own affection- 
ate and brotherly gratuitous assumption. How came he to know 
that so well? The servant had not told him so, but his own 
heart tells him what he would have done in his brother’s place. 
“And for him thou hast at once killed the fatted calf, while I never 
had a little kid which I might slay :—thus thou hast not merely 
made him equal with me (Matt. xx. 12), though that would of 
itself be against all justice, but thou hast preferred him before 
me! He is the dear child, and I the neglected and forgotten 
one; even as now all things are going on without me.” Indeed, 
the wretched returning one should not have turned to his father 
without his earnest brother’s intercession ; and the father should 
not have admitted him without permission of the son and younger 
master in the house! What would, what will indeed this noble 
brother say, when he sees the robe of honour and all its other 
appurtenances? He seemed to be for so many years a true and 
diligent son—but what a brother is he now; consequently what 
a son before the Father of that brother! Jn this it is made mani- 
fest (1 Jno. iii. 10), that is, by the lack of brotherly love, that 
in him there is also no love of God. His conduct ought to have 
been very different, if not for his brother’s yet for his father’s 
sake, whose kindness due respect should have taught him not to 
malign, and whose joy it should have been his joy as a son not to 
disturb but to increase by sympathy. Could we suppose him 
capable of pushing his hypocrisy yet further, and of embracing 
his brother with a simulated pleasure for the sake of appearances 
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before the father of both? Thus far we are not to suppose human 
nature even in the Pharisee character to go; any more than we 
could suppose, a few verses back, the once profligate sinner able 
at once to turn to licentiousness the grace which had just re- 
deemed him from the profoundest misery. 

Vers. 31, 32. The Pharisee, in disclosing, has condemned him- 
self; nevertheless the father, in the similitude, whose closing 
words coincide with the reality of the true Father’s words in 
Christ, does not yet judge his petulant son, but goes on in gra- 
cious exhortation to teach and humble him, if peradventure he 
might yet be accessible to instruction! Thus does the Father, 
and He alone, interpose in the great and permanent quarrel be- 
tween His two sons throughout all the world; yet we also, as 
His servants and ambassadors, should learn of Him those words 
of patient love, should know from His example how in meekness 
to instruct those that oppose themselves. (2 Tim. ii. 24, 25.) 
The words of the father are uttered in the gentleness of perfect 
truth :—“ As it regards thee, my son, all that I have is, as it 
ever has been, in my fatherly kindness made common to thee, 
despite that most unchildlike selfish habitual disguisement of 
feeling which I have long known, and thou hast now avowed. 
But as it regards this thy brother (such he is and must be, for 
he is my son, the justifying obrog of my love prevails against 
che contemptuous obrog which thou hast let fall), i was meet on 
most incontrovertible grounds of holy right that all in my house 
should rejoice over him; it shall be so therefore, and if it please 
thee not, go without once more and remain without, for only as 
his brother canst thou continue my son.” (And thus the par- 
able as a great whole returns conclusively into its commence- 
ment with the two sons). The affectionate rézvov at the outset 
is not merely the expression of a yet remaining paternal love, 
moved by his son’s foolish words to complaint and supplication, 
even as an earthly father, half angry and half grieved, might 
ery—Child, what have I to endure from thee, how canst thou 
dare to speak to thy father thus! But with our Father, all 
anthropopathical tenderness of love must be regarded as one with 
the supreme dignity of righteous truth; hence the final and con- 
clusive reply here given combines strict instruction with all its 
moving, awakening and humbling appeal. Let this be carefully 
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noted, then, in this first mild ¢ézyoy, which responds to the 
haughty #500 of the son. He did not say father, and yet is 
called in tender rebuke son: that is, speaking to the depths of 
his heart :—“Speakest thou now as son? Think, O my son, 
come to thyself! Mast thou served Me as a son through all 
these years?” Then follow piercing and convincing contrasts 
with the spirit and words of his unfilial allegation of such service. 
“ Thou, set aside as thou thinkest, sittest nevertheless in thy 
prerogative of birthright; and hast enjoyed through my long- 
suffering the constant recognition of thy supposed fidelity. 
IIé»rore—in opposition to thy ovdérore—art thou with me! 
and I am thy father; hast thou ever been other than ason, was . 
not and is not that more than any of the gifts which thou hast 
found wanting? Am I not better to thee than ten friends, 
and a hundred kids? Wherefore hast thou coveted merri- 
ment apart from me? Are thy friends nearer to thy heart 
than thy father? Or seekest thou my goods instead of my 
grace, mine and not me—now all that is mine is thine! What 
have thy services had to do with this? Why shouldst thou 
speak of a kid, if this be so? (Is that instead of the husks to 
thee?)” 

But here arises the much contested question of the expositors: 
—how could this most incomprehensible révra rad tua oc 
zor be applied in good earnest to this hypocrite? However 
much contested, nothing is more true, in every respect, than this 
word. ‘The first full meaning which presents itself is this :—all | 
is thy éx1BcAAor, is due to thee as an inheritance! In this word, 
as in the réxzvoy before, the pure truth would assume to his evil 
conscience a tone of keen and reproachful irony. This son was 
still his father’s child through his father’s longsuffering, and yet 
was no longer such in his own heart; his being called so, though 
unworthy, is a token of all the richer grace. Just so all the 
paternal goods were his, and yet were not his. “Thou servest 
me in thy sordidness of spirit for the sake of all that is mine— 
and I have not hitherto disinherited thee!” Thus, secondly, and 
in direct earnestness :—“ Even now all is and shall be actually 
thine, if thou amendest thy thought and becomest my child in 
the best sense, responding to my waiting patience. Have not 
all things always been open and free a thy desire; couldst 
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thou not, wert thou not permitted to ask me for any good gift?” 
This exhibits the fatherly longsuffering as not yet exhausted ; 
this dissembler is still tolerated in the house, and his right to 
everything not yet finally withdrawn. But at the same time 
the rot uc which precedes this, and which, as long as the father 
lives, holds good, impresses the great truth—There is nothing for 
thee but the gift of my paternal hand and favour, nothing to be 
yielded at thy demand.’ Finally—though this is unspoken, left 
to the inference of his own conscience, as it is the evil which he 
himself provokes—finally, there impends over the wilful sinner 
the danger of being disinherited and cast out, in contrast with 
the voluntary departure of the other who was at least honest in 
his sin. For this Father dies not. ‘The rebel, secret or open, 
against the supreme will of God’s love waits in vain till the 
Ancient of days (whose existence He must feel while essaying to 
deny it), till the great Creator of all spirits, but especially of the 
spirits of Adam’s race, shall decease, and give license to the mad 
heirs of all His universal possessions. At the utmost distance 
from Him, as in His immediate presence; in the depths of the 
abyss, where devils murmur, as in the heavenly home where 
all rejoice with God and His angels over grace—every where and 
for ever all creaturely existence abideth in His hand and power; 
nor can any with impunity invade His supreme prerogative ! 
But thou shouldst be kindly and merry—such is Luther's 
inadequate version of the text ; for the father does not expressly 
utter any complaint or command, he does not retort the upbraid- 
ing which he had a thousandfold reason for; all that is latently 
addressed to his son’s conscience. He does not say anything 
further to qualify the unretracted acknowledgment of ver. 31. 
Only in the o adeAQos gov there is a slight tone of reproachful 
appeal—“ Thou shouldst have been glad concerning him in com- 
mon with myself!”? But, properly speaking, the simple and 


1 Thus containing an oblique denunciation of envy at a brother’s good, as 
Calvin expresses it :—Nulla est irascendi causa primogenito, dum absque 
suo damno fratrem humaniter accipi videt. Nothing is taken away from 
thee, nothing given to him but the calf of the feast, and the joy / 

2 To this points the striking observation of Nitzsch to these murmurers : 
‘‘ What dost thou lose, if there be more joy communicated than that which 
is in thee? Might it not tend to the furtherance of thine own? 
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elevated é¢s,—7t was meet, thus was it right in this house— 
while it overturns all opposition, contains, as it were, a justifica- 
tion (from the father before his son!)—an apology for what had 
transpired, as the evgpavbjvas placed first seems to indicate.’ 
Ver. 32 replies to the complaint of ver. 30, as ver. 31 to that of 
ver. 29. The great festal hymn of rejoicing—érs obrog vexpos 
jv #.7.A. sounds out once more undisturbed; the brother ought 
to and must hear it at least from the father’s own mouth, in a 
richer and purer strain than from that of the servant. The 
glorious 20¢: of His incontrovertible zs reaches to the depths of 
the rectitude of Divine mercy and love, having just based itself 
upon the convincing illustration of the human parable. It is, as 
it were, that first question repeated—W hat man is there among 
you, who as a father would not do the same over a lost and re- 
covered son? This, therefore, is the conclusive word to the 
Pharisees :—“ That which ye blame in Me, is the love, the 
paternal love of God; that which the Father doeth, that doeth 
also the Son, as the good Shepherd before your eyes; that will 
the Spirit do in His church when He is gone home—even as 
ye should have done it among the people and in the house of 
God.” 

A sound exposition thus sets at rest the concluding ques- 
tion, with which only a perverted expositor would se¢ out— Who 
is this elder son? Every man who is what he was! First 
of all, the Pharisees of that time in contradistinction from 
the penitent and retrieved publicans and sinners of Israel. 
Then, according to the never-failing wider outlook, the self- 
righteous and proud Jews in contrast with the Gentiles received 
into the kingdom of God—Rom. ix. 4, 5, being the explanation 
of the father’s word in ver. 31. And is there any application 
beyond? If we only hold fast the fundamental ideas, we can 
make applications enough for ourselves of a more restricted his- 
torical bearing (as Keil does, contrasting the Jews with the 
Samaritans)—or taking into account the circumstances of our 
own time (as Petersen, e.g., sees Roman Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism in the two sons, Lehre von der Kirche ii. 244), 
There is a most marvellous conceit which founds upon the 


1 The Peschito expresses it: 12 87 NP for us. 
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mystery of this parable, the notion of an elder son in heaven, 
who thus satanically murmurs at the restoration of the human 
race as exhibited in the younger son’s history! But should it 
not be—once murmured, since Satan fell before Adam, and can- 
not murmur there again?! That the sons of God, apart from 
Adam’s race, might seize upon a certain principle of right in 
their complaint, if their reason were as ours, we have admitted 
above; but they are more rational than we. The holy angels 
(whose holiness is not “righteousness” essentially before God, 
and they are not the just persons who need no repentance), the 
servants of the great Lord in His many mansions, who reckon 
as His friends and neighbours, murmur not, but rejoice over 
His grace to sinners :—and the Lord Himself thus obviated by 
His own introductory words every such idle supposition. But 
instead of these we may, if still seeking further the elder son, 
think of Christians who pride themselves on a Judaic right ;— 
and, indeed, we must so apply the record, for it is not a history 
adapted to that time only, but spoken to us all? When we 
preach to the called but not chosen, who still retain their pride 
and self-righteousness, we may hold up to them the mirror of 
vers. 29-31, to give them the knowledge of these three fearful 
truths :—that we may think ourselves to be keeping all the com- , 
mandments of God, while keeping in our hearts the principle | 
of all transgression ; that we may boast of our own righteous- . 
ness, while committing in the very boast the heaviest sins ; . 
that we may live among all the gifts of grace in their actual / 
offer and seeming possession—and yet not possess or receive | 
them at all! : 
Finally—we have not yet reached the end—let no man for- 
get himself and the probable Pharisee still extant in his own 
heart, while preaching thus to others; nor forget the labourers 


1 Or will there be a general restoration of the human race, and then a 
new fall of Satan, stumbling over that stumbling-block? Those who advo- 
cate the simple and pure recovery of men and devils are wiser than that. 
We marvel that Theremin, in a sermon otherwise so beautiful, should graze 
the borders of a doctrine which involves such consequences. (Predigten, 
iii. Band, 1823. Nr. 9.) 
2 It will be perfectly reversed in the last days, when corrupt Christendom 
will be the elder son, and converted Israel the younger ! 
VOL. LV. L 
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in the vineyard. Here we may mention the touching incident 
(now first printed) connected with the eccentric but most devout 
and genuine Daniel Krummacher in Elberfeld. Being once 
asked in an assembly of his brethren, discussing this question, 
who was, in his view, the elder son, he solemnly said—tI well 
know now, for I learned it yesterday! Being asked further, he _ 
laconically said—Myself! and then confessed that yesterday it 
had fretted his heart to find that a very ill-conditioned person 
had suddenly been enriched with a remarkable visitation of 
grace. So deep is our corruption ; so long, even in the younger 
son after all his experience of grace, does that evil principle which . 
prompted him to offer himself to hired service, adhere to his 
soul and reappear in the similitude at least of the elder brother. 
It is easily stated and laid down in the theory, but hardly re- 
duced to actual practice and established in full experience :— 
“The childlike, believing men may apply their tests to the repro- 
bate returned; may, especially if they have never sinned in like 
manner and to such a degree, stand mute in thankful astonish- 
ment that God has done so great a thing'to him; but they can- 
not count it strange that such should desire to go on with them 
to the same higher, blessed, and acceptable life; offended they 
cannot be.” (Nitzsch.) Take heed, therefore, ye servants in 
God’s house; let the figure of the elder son administer to you 
often a wholesome fear! Such people must, however, remain 
without ; for even if the all-merciful God would construct a 
special heaven for them and “their friends” (when satiated with 
the longed-for kid, the swine which no stern Moses should any 
longer forbid, instead of their husks, they might enjoy them- 
selves)—whence could their blessedness, which makes it heaven, 
come, without the filial and pure adoration of eternal love and 
grace? Their edQpaivecbos must instantly, at the very threshold 
of eternity, be exchanged for a miserable dorepeiodes ! 

The parable breaks off, the admonished son no further replies 
to his father, and his conversion is not announced. So in the 
great fulfilment of the parable it is also wanting in actual life; 
if thou wouldst be an exception, and remain always with thy 
Father, enjoying and retaining all that is His—then come first 
to Him in the deepest penitence, and pray, “Father, I was 
called but was not thy son, I have been much less deserving of 
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the name than my brother—make Thou me from a shameful 
hired servant-an honourable child—make me in Thy highest 
grace what my brother is |” 


THE CONVERTED SINNER’S PRUDENCE IN ESCAPING FROM 
PUNISHMENT WHICH YET THREATENS EVEN HIM ;—THE 
UNJUST STEWARD, TRUE FIDELITY IN THE USE OF WORLDLY 
GOODS. 


(Luke xvi. 1-13.) 


It cannot be expected from us to unravel the fearfully tangled 
perplexities of the comments which, from the most ancient times 
down to our own day, with theological or untheological craftiness, 
with more or less of arrogance, on the one hand, pretending to 
extract its only true meaning, or, on the other, with the limita- 
tion of ability giving it up altogether, have darkened and per- 
plexed and confused this parable of our Lord, in itself and in 
its fundamental theme so plain. We shall not be expected to do 
any more than give positive reasons for our own understanding 
of the subject, with merely an explanatory reference to such 
misunderstandings as have a foundation of truth in them, and 
therefore cannot be classed among the ridiculous theories of 
crackbrained men. We can regard only those systems of 
exposition as having any claim to our attention, which are really 
in earnest in endeavouring to discover the true meaning of our 
Lord; and we must particularly bear with those which are not 
led astray by mere superficiality and incapacity to understand 
exegesis at all, but by an excusable lack of right perception 
where a false application on the one side or the other is so easily 
made. 

Our exposition can do no more than confirm the traditional pre- 
dominant interpretation of the church, the rejection of which by 
so many expositors may be somewhat excused, partly from the 


1 Tn which last class we must reckon that of a certain expositor (whose 
name we would rather not mention, after the description in the text) who 
refers the parable to Judas Iscariot—while another is not wanting, who dis- 
covers in it Pontius Pilate! 
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fact that ecciesiastical tradition does not always stand its ground 
before maturer knowledge even in the domain of exegetics, and 
partly, by the lack of any exhibition of the fundamental con- 
nection of thought, which for the most part pervades the inter- 
pretations handed down by antiquity. The grand and profound, 
though subtle, connection which subsists between chaps. xv. and 
xvi. has either been altogether denied (thus closing the door 
beforehand against a right apprehension), or the right connection 
has not been discerned—we cannot avoid saying, because it has 
not been sought with sufficient simplicity of mind. The sinner s 
repentance or punishment ! Such is our simple acceptation of 
the theme of the two chapters, as they set before us the prodigal 
son and the rich man in opposition at the beginning and end. 
And the meaning of that which lies between must naturally be 
sought between those two points, and will be—The prudence 
(ver. 8) of the sinner, absolved from the first great punishment, 
converted and received into favour, in avoiding the ruin which 
may yet impend; his wisdom, as being not dismissed and rejected 
but reinstated, in dealing as a faithful steward in the affairs of 
his own salvation. That the discourse treats specifically of the 
administration of worldly goods, the possessions already acquired 
even as a mammon of unrighteousness, is simply to be explained by 
the condition and circumstances of the Publicans, with whom the 
Lord has especially to do, in contradistinction to the Pharisees. 
But the connection of the previous chapter with the present does 
not consist in this, that in the former faith in the mercy of God, 
and in the latter the love of our neighbour,” is treated of; the 
former teaching what the Father doeth for us, and the latter 
what we should do to our neighbour; but that prudence which, 
by the gracious permission of God, uses even the ecysoroy, 
&hAorpsov, LOucoy as the materials for the exhibition of fidelity, 
in order to lay up in eternity the reward of grace—that and 
nothing else is, according to the plain words of vers. 8-12, the 
fundamental precept of the parable. How Neander can make 


1 According to v. Gerlach, we have in chap. xvi. compassion towards 
men, active charity, that love of our neighbour which necessarily results 
from the love of God. According to Lange—Imparting love, as the first 
fundamental characteristic of a developing salvation. But the giving or not 
giving is certainly not the leading idea in either parable ! 
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the theme the “blending of simplicity and prudence” we can- 
not discover. 

But the unjust steward! Can his unjust and overreaching 
craft be a pattern for us? Here rises the second reason which 
has prompted men to adopt other methods of explaining the 
parable—the excusable, and in itself laudable objection to the 
assumption that the children of the world are represented as 
putting to shame the children of light, which, however, stands 
disertis verbis in ver. 8. A parable can assuredly never design to 
inculcate its opposite—it was scarcely necessary for D. Schulz to 
demonstrate this so argumentatively and to assert: it so earnestly. 
But as certainly as the Lord does not (according to Julian’s 
presumptuous mockery) place the unrighteousness of this steward 
before us as a pattern, so certainly does He exhibit for our example 
his prudence as such, apart from his injustice—and this is not the 
opposite of the parable! It seems so obvious to every unpre- 
judiced mind that (as Heubner says), “much profit may be 
derived from the most wicked examples, they may often be 
directly translated from evil to good,” and Luther’s good sense 
has enriched this parable with so many pertinent examples of 
this, that all these useless objections should have long ago been 
laid aside Moreover, it is admitted that the Lord Jesus has 
elsewhere given us parables analogous, which no exegesis can 
explain away. He compares the freely-giving Father in heaven, 
ever ready to hear, with the friend who, not for friendship’s sake, 
but only because of shameless importunity, giveth his friend what 
he asked; and even with the unjust judge, who at last concedes 
the poor widow’s claim only for his own comfort’s sake, and 
simply to get rid of her :—now those instances are much stronger 
than this, which merely teaches us poor sinners to learn of a 
thrifty and prudent worldling, and exhorts us as children of 
light to practise prudence in a good cause, and to be at least as 
sagacious in prosecuting our religious advantage as the children 
of the world are in seeking their earthly good. To the roo 
wciddoy of the former instance the zea dyuiv KNyw of this parable 


1 Tt is not, as Weisse thinks, an ‘‘ oblique parable which does no honour 
to Christ's wisdom as a Teacher—a style of instruction which would not be 
tolerated in a village schoolmaster!” Alas, these lowminded, little masters; 
would they but read and learn themselves | 
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perfectly corresponds ; and not only so, this express explanation 
of the Lord gives a further ground for the adjusting of all diffi- 
culties, inasmuch as in the application of the parable He takes 
that very thing which constituted the iniquity of the steward’s 
prudence, and makes it an essential duty of all God’s stewards ; 
—that which was infamous fraud in him becomes to Christ’s 
stewards the distribution of God’s possessions in the name of the 
All-Holy Proprietor of them all. Thus both the unity and the 
contrast between the parable and its interpretation are precisely 
preserved. It is sufficiently plain, as C. H. Rieger observes, 
that this doctrine of our Lord “ was not addressed to people of 
the world, who are always inclined to put a base and shameless 
construction upon His requirements; but for disciples who had 
already attained to the gracious beginning of good desires, who 
had received the assurance of joy in heaven over their penitence 
upon earth, and having opened their hearts to this gracious truth, 
were now disposed to disburden themselves of earthly joys and 
cares, and to lay up their treasure in heavenly habitations.” 

Consequently that “ certain uneasy feeling,” of which Pastor 
Brauns (Stud. u. Krit. 1842-4) admits that his mind was con- 
scious, preventing his yielding to the common and correct inter- 
pretation, and which he too boldly attributes to the church 
generally, has no foundation, and is such a fastidious nicety as 
the heavenly accommodation in those other parables of the Friend 
and the Judge should have altogether dispelled. The same 
Brauns makes the Pharisees come forward and object—“ Thou 
preachest a strange morality; such arch-knavery to be yiewed 
as thoughtful provision for the future, is too crude, and will tend 
rather to help out the Publicans’ case, than to edify their souls” 
—and we think that their éxwuxrnpiZew may very well suggest 
that such thoughts were in their evil hearts, but that they never 
had the courage to utter such base thoughts aloud. It will be 
the endeavour of our exposition to show the baselessness of all 
such imaginations. 

The critical Schleiermacher is not disturbed by any such fine 
moral perception, but understands here an actual counsel given 
to the Publicans to appropriate the mammon of the Roman Power 
to the utmost possible advantage of the Jewish people; led to 
this opposite extreme by the dogmatic bluntness of feeling which 
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—in accordance with thefundamental deficiency of allhistheology 
and exegesis—induced him to look for the everlasting habitations 
in the temporal kingdom of the Messiah. “Ye good Publicans, 
favour as much as ye can the people as against their capricious 
and despotic masters, in those matters which ye have in your 
own province; that so they also may favour you when a new 
state of things arises!” The relation of the Publicans being 
somewhat unlimited and undefined, as is generally the case with 
indirect imposts which were farmed, Christ did not charge them 
to do anything actually unjust, but only to exercise their discre- 
tionary latitude of power to the best advantage for the Jewish 
people. “If ye thus wisely and prudently manage your matters, 
ye will not be cast out of Israel, when the kingdom of Messiah 
is introduced.” Alas, how political is this—and therefore how 
far from the meaning of our Lord, who is speaking here to these 
sinners of a very different continuance, and of a very different 
reception into abiding habitations! Nevertheless, we cannot. 
deny that this carnal misapprehension connects itself with a 
fundamental principle of truth ; many at that time might so have 
understood Him, discerning something of the meaning of His 
words, but unable to free themselves from the carnal notions of 
the Old Testament typical system. But the fundamental defi- 
ciency in this view is twofold:—in not marking, first, that the 
aiavios cxnvak point to that same future after death (the most 
essential ézAzizesv) which the following parable discloses ; and 
then in not discerning that the parabolical lord of the steward 
can only be, in the contrasting application, the great God whose 
is all our substance, since in z%yw#, ver. 9, Christ requires that 
to be done righteously, which the zdpios of the steward was con - 
strained to commend as wisdom. 

Olshausen is open to the same charge, for his interpretation 
(after his fundamental character as a spiritualist), properly speak- 
ing, only spiritualises that of Schleiermacher, placing in the stead 
of the Roman Cesar the xoopuos or apyay rod xoojov TovTov. 


1 Lange adopts the above view, and finds in the rich man ‘‘ Mammon 
himself, the allegorical Plutus, the Spirit of gold, the genius of money, the 
demon of avarice.” Most ludicrous, then, is the interpretation of the call- 
ing to account and the dismissal—that is, the disagreement arising between 
the new principles and the old covetous nature, etc. Most strange, how- 
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“ Such an overreaching of the xéojo¢ or the devil, as Jesus here 
teaches, is the way to render back to God what rightly belong 
to Him!” Here there must be two Lords in contradistinction 
to one another, and the expositor speciously (and it is the 
only plausible point in this exposition) refers to ver. 13—“ he 
who thus wisely was dsacxopriZav ra vrepyorre Tov cvbpwmrov 
rAovatov truly served the true Lord; he despises the one to 
belong wholly to the other, and with the possessions of the one 
labours for the objects of the other.” Pity, however, for this 
exposition that there is nowhere a trace in the parable of that 
other true Lord, in whose service and for whose ends the steward 
favoured the debtors; pity that when this other Lord does 
actually enter in and speak, He does not say—Serve Me! but 
—‘“Make yourselves friends, who will receive you! Be ye equally 
wise as that steward in his care for himself, but let your wise care 
be for eternity! Then will I also commend you for doing wisely, 
even as that lord did.” Where is there in all this a single trace 
of two opposite and contrasted lords? Finally, does the zoopoos 
or a&pyav rod xoo0v commend the craft which takes away his 
possessions for the service of God? Is it then the spirit and 
temper of this world thus to deceive the Prince of this world? 
Nothing but confusion arises from this, if the word is read just 
as it stands. The lord in the parable is indeed himself a child 
of this world, but not on that account in the application the 
Prince of this world; but in the contrasting application Christ 
Himself incontrovertibly takes his place with His—“ TJ say also 
unto you.” . 

And who are the stewards over the mammon, that which is 
least and another man’s, which the glorious Lord over all leaves 
in their hands, overlooking the unrighteousness which still cleaves 
to it, that they may use it aright in love, that being alone the 
true use of it for Him and for ourselves, that being alone its 
profitable employment ?—These we are all; but now jirst the 
Lord spoke to the Publicans who turned to Him, as St Luke 


ever, is the explanation that ‘‘ Jesus terms this unfaithfulness of the pious 
as it regards mammon fidelity in that which is least, that is, that this is the 
least thing which should be expected from a Christian!” The thoughts of 
Jesus are here utterly perverted; on this view, ver. 9-12 cannot possibly 
have any fair interpretation. 
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intimates in the first verse,—overlooking this we must go astray 
throughout. Zyro revives the old interpretation of Vitringa, 
which regards the Pharisees as being here described to be the 
appropriators to themselves of the saving elements of the Jewish 
faith entrusted to them by God, and as being exhorted rather to 
deal kindly and dutifully with the poor debtors of the Lord, in 
specie the Publicans; but this, in common with every direct 
application of the parable to the administration of spiritual gifts 
and possessions, is excluded by the simple consideration that in 
His own solution of it, vers. 9-13, the Lord adheres simply and 
expressly to the mammon proper, and its wise, discreet, and 
faithful dispensation. There is thus much truth underlying all 
this, however, that our Lord does actually include the covetous 
Pharisees as the objects of His address (ver. 14) ; and knew well 
from the beginning that they, if they came with the Publicans to 
Him as His disciples, might thus use and apply His instructions. 

But let this suffice for the prelusory polemics: let us now ap- 
proach the text ourselves, first giving our own general view of 
its simple contents. 

I. The parable itself exhibits to us an unjust steward, and in 
a threefold point of view : first, the account which is demanded 
of him; then his prudence in extricating himself out of this em- 
barrassment (of such a kind, however, that he is still the unjust 
steward) ; and finally the commendation of this prudence, as it is 
enforced from his similarly unrighteous and selfish lord. But it 
is here taken for granted, as the teaching of the former parable, 
that in this threatened reckoning the grace of Grod absolves the 
penitents who confess their sins, that they are by no means dis- 
missed and cast away, but rather, as impoverished, are endowed 
with a new dispensation of goods ; and here we may note the 
transition to that style of contrast in which the parable enforces 
its teaching. Similarly it is presumed, that the prudence of 
this steward, thus directed towards God and divine things, is the 
precise counterpart of chap. xv. 18, 19. Finally, while the com- 
mendation of his prudence, bestowed reluctantly by his lord, 
forms the distinctive close of the whole parable, and without any 
reference to the involved injustice, our Lord immediately adjoins 
(as a transition to its interpretation) a corrective estimate of the 
meaning and value of that praise—“ For the children of this 
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world,” etc. This He brings into distinct prominence, by His 
tertium comparationis, the contrast which enters into the appli- 
cation of the parable. 

II. The express explanation, which He Himself goes on to 
give, contains, first, the proper interpretation in ver. 9, followed 
by a further explanatory continuation, to obviate all misunder- 
standing, of all the fundamental ideas of the parable. This 
latter goes over naturally and necessarily into a solemn warning 
against an impending second condemnation, if they who were 
absolved in the first reckoning should not use the gracious per- 
mission and obey the rigorous command, to use the mammon left 
in their keeping for the good of their souls, faithfully and charit- 
ably and prudently employing it as good stewards. First: this 
fidelity in giving away (the honest prudence of the children of 
light), such an administration of the lesser earthly goods as is 
well-pleasing to the true Lord is now a discipline, preparation, 
and approval for the dispensation and enjoyment of the higher 
possessions. Yor fidelity or unfaithfulness (mark now the plain 
and undisguised contrast !) in little things and in great, coincide 
and are one in their internal principle (ver. 10); the use of 
earthly property is thus the standard—regulating the entrusting 
of the greater, essential good, that which is the true riches, even 
in the present life (ver. 11), and the final bestowment of the same 
as the original inheritance and actual possession in the next 
world (ver. 12). In which it is at the same time hinted, that 
the true riches as merely entrusted may be taken away again, 
as another man’s, from those who are untrue, and unfaithful ! 
Thus the discourse speaks plainly of two kinds of goods; and 
now, secondly, ver. 13, two masters are also introduced for the 
first time—for this fidelity requires an undivided heart for God 
alone, which serves God in the use of His gifts, and turns those 
earthly goods to His service in the salvation of the soul which 
Idolatry turns into a God instead of using aright. 


Vers. 1, 2. The asye 5¢ xa/ is elsewhere a general connecting 
formula, but in this place it is manifest from the process of 
thought, and especially from the continuation in ch. xvi. 14, 15 
of the scene opened up in ch. xv., that a direct sequel to the pre- 
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ceding is here ntended. This is so manifest that Zyro, to whom 
this connection does not approve itself, is obliged critically to set 
aside both the remark of the Evangelist in ver. 1, and the piAcp- 
yupos vrcpyovres inver. 14. Our internal criticism, on the con- 
trary, shows us that the za/ in ver. 1 and ver. 14 clearly corre- 
spond, and that apis rods wabyreés stands related to xpos avrous, 
ch. xv. 8, consequently the wadyrai are not this time the Apostles 
and all the disciples in common, but those newly received, 
the Publicans who were drawing near and hearing His words, 
who indeed form the opposite party, in the present concourse of 
hearers, to the Pharisees. It is a further argument for this, 
that in ver. 9 these “disciples” are supposed to have worldly 
goods, and indeed such as were in some way connected with 
previous unrighteousness: but this is altogether inapplicable to 
the Apostles who had left all and followed the Lord. It is ob- 
vious, however, that the teaching of the parable applied to all 
His other disciples, as far as they were the possessors of property ; 
as well as that it was designed to pierce the consciences of the 
covetous Pharisees who heard it (as we remarked before and ver 
14 shows); the Publicans, however, who must, like Zacchzus, 
after their conversion have felt the question stirring in their 
souls as to what they must do with their acquired possessions, 
were especially referred to in this discourse. Thus, as He had 
already been graciously justifying the Publicans, speaking in 
their favour ; so now, as Bengel remarks, He solemnly teaches 
them their new duties as His disciples, after they had through 
repentance been admitted to mercy. The table at which the 
Saviour of sinners eateth with them, is not always spread; the 
feast of rejoicing which celebrated the Prodigal’s return must 
end, and give place to the new duties of a nobler fidelity. The 
taépyovra, however, which the steward possesses are by no 
means the same as the goods which the prodigal son had wasted : 
that parable referred to the resources of life, bodily and spiritual 
in common ; but this, according to our Lord’s express explana- 
tion, ver. 9-13, gives prominence to Mammon (which.involves 
more than mere money). And with regard to that every man 
is God’s steward, and these Publicans are regarded as under ob- 
ligation of fidelity in its use, not only to the Roman Cesar, but 
to the Great Proprietor of all. That which in ch. xv. 31 was 
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said under another point of view, holds goods of every man in the 
great house ofthe Father, in the inverted sense—All that thou 
hast, is Mine! 

But the contrasting parable brings before us, first of all, a nar- 
rative of this world, just as things are accustomed to go in it:— 
an unfaithful steward, a lord who as a rich man appears to be 
very zealous for the conservation and increase of what he has, 
finally a discovery of the fraud by information. There are never 
wanting in the world unjust stewards, nor spies and informants, 
as they are well designated by the indefinite 02(3A70n—for 
diaBcrdew does not signify the falsely accusing or slandering, 
but simply is distinguished, as a secret, envious information, from 
the open and honourable zarnyopeiv. “ Men always complain 
against the unjust steward; but just because he is of such no- 
torious ill fame, no one is willing to be the man.” (G. R. 
Rieger.) The accusation of others against this one, which in the 
narrative may be supposed to have originated, after the fashion 
of the world, in the desire to get his place and do just as he had 
done, is an intimation and remembrancer to us that similarly all 
unfaithfulness is surely known and condemned before God. ‘Qr¢ 
dscconopriZav is not as the Vulg. has it, quasi dissipasset, but 
more correctly with Erasmus—ut qui dissiparet, he was informed 
against as now wasting’—which in the German (als hitte er 
durchgebracht—that he had wasted) does not come into sufficient 
prominence. The complaint is true; all the expositors who will 
redeem the steward’s honourable character, strangely forget that 
the man himself on the first notice, ver. 2, of a reckoning being 
exacted, admits the guilt in his conscience, and resigns himself 
hopelessly—my lord taketh from me the stewardship! The 
complaint is literally true as to his dsacoxopriCw», for this hitherto 
reckless and foolish spender,” because necessity made him thrifty 
and cunning, had actually laid by nothing for himself, but had 
lived from day to day in unthinking extravagance of good living 
—he thinks of himself as a beggar, if he must give up his office. 


1 Comp. Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3,23. d¢Barrov ds Avpccuivopevov ray WoAirElay. 
2 The d:aoxopxiCew is indeed an echo of ch. xv. 13, but the wasting of the 
goods here is viewed in a different and more restricted aspect. As the 
deep undertone of its meaning rises the thought, that we scatter our goods, 
so far as they are God’s, when we do not husband them for His purposes. 
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He has not been totally immethodical and lawless, for there are 
at least yoxpyare, acknowledgments of debt, afterwards forth- 
coming, though not registered according to strict rules of book- 
keeping, and certainly not with their amounts recorded; thus he 
is a dishonourable man of the middle class—there is a little 
method and sense of responsibility preserved ; for the rest he is 
thoughtless, and imprudent in his present selfishness, without care 
for the future. And now his lord, having his attention aroused 
by many reports, suddenly says to the steward, summoned into 
his presence—<i rodro dxobw rep cov; that is, probably, not— 
Wherefore do I hear? (¢/ for dsa7/), but—a construction which 
seems much more pertinent—“ What kind of thing (ri and rovro 
emphatically together) is this which I am obliged to hear of thee, 
my steward? Is it true, or canst thou clear thyself from this 
imputation? I did not, when I made thee oixovojmos, and have 
not had reason while I have continued thee in office, to think 
that thou wert a dieoxoprtZev ; but I hear it now from all sides, 
answer me, whether I have heard aright or not.” It is not his 
lord’s purpose in any case to dismiss him, thus making the 
account demanded merely a surrender: this has been gratuitously 
inferred, and an impropriety argued from it, in his lord’s re- 
moving the steward on the evidence of a secret information and 
without any examination, thus justifying him in the conduct 
which he afterwards pursued! It is this very investigation which 
is intended by the &éd0g rv Aéyov. Lay before me thy accounts! 
We will see—then with a tone of warning on account of the 
accusation, and with an eager, selfish fear for his endangered 
property—¢ they do not agree, if I find that I have heard aright, 
thou wilt be no longer my steward. (The reading 607 instead 
of duvjon has also this meaning.) 

Vers. 3, 4. Now becomes the inconsiderate fool suddenly 
cunning and wise—this is a significant crisis in the parable which 
many misapprehend: The children of the world are unrighteous 
and unfaithful from the beginning, they become crafty when need 
urges them ; certainly, however, then! This sudden, and after 
its kind, laudable prudence of the steward in forming his decision, 
+5 described to us in the three stages of his soliloquy. First, the 
clear perception of the necessity of his case, the expulsion being 
inevitable, in which the question becomes— What shall I do? 
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Then the pondering of the various methods of extrication, which 
only made the case worse—The one I cannot, the other I will not! 
Finally, the crafty expedient—Now I know (éyvwy) what I will 
do, to help myself! Then follows, as an essential part of this 
shrewd wisdom, the execution of his project, royéws, without much 
delay, vers. 5-7. 

The nature of their relations itself requires us to understand, 
without any express mention in the narrative, that time was 
allowed the poor man to arrange his account, and that time of 
course includes the whole account from the third to the seventh 
verse. When God announces to us our dismissal, whether the 
final or one preliminary ; when the decree goes forth upon us— 
Thou mayest be no longer steward! Thou must die! there is 
yet given us ordinarily a time of grace, with the stern though 
gracious exhortation—Set thine house in order! If the merci- 
ful God says—Come and let us reckon with one another, let us 
settle our account! yet does He hear the supplication, and lets 
mercy triumph over judgment. His hearers must have thought 
of that, with the history of the prodigal son still echoing in their 
ears if not moving their hearts, when a similar predicament thus 
opens itself up before them. But here there is no father and 
son, here is nothing which could immediately portray the true 
relation between God and man: this narrative teaches and in- 
timates its warnings by sheer contrasts. Instead of coming 
truly to himself (as ch. xv. 17 ¢ig éxvrov) the steward speaks éy 
éeur@, remains with all his thinking and deliberation the same 
idle, presumptuous, dishonest man as he was: his straits only 
teach him to add cunning to his unfaithfulness, or awaken the 
cunning which was latent in his nature. He declares it twice, 
at the beginning and at the close, that the lord taketh away 
from him his office, and with it his livelihood, and that his dis- 
missal is an inexorable resolution. He knows “his lord,’ and 
his lord’s care of self well enough, to prevent the entertainment 
of any vain hope; he knew that there would be no room for 
confession and pleading, and he has no satisfactory accounts to 
bring. Thus it is scarcely right to interpose here a preaching 
of condemnation against this man because he does not contem- 
plate a third method in addition to the two which he rejects, 
that the true Tertium datur of acknowledgment and supplication 
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does not occur to his mind amid his evil imaginations. Such 
thoughts are right in the further application to ourselves—Thou, 
poor sinner, hast indeed to do with God, with whom there is 
plentiful forgiveness !—Scarcely, however, has he fairly looked 
steadily at his hard fate, than he sees (with that full and unvary- 
ing hardness which we already see to be the wicked ground of 
his natural cunning), that everything after all is not irretriev- 
ably lost. He has heard from his Lord’s lips nothing worse than 
ob durqon ert oizovoueiy, nothing about punishment or imprison- 
ment. Iam yet then left with a ti roijow ; and it is for me to 
devise the answer. Two prospects rise before him—dzgging or 
begging ; that is, either to begin now honourably to earn his bread 
by hard labour, or with a sudden self-abasement to ask it at 
people’s doors. The one he cannot, the other he will not:” the 
idleness of the effeminate good liver forbade the one ; the pride 
of the great man, who had been hitherto a considerable house- 
holder and played the rich lord himself, forbade the other. He 
might have done the one with honour and decency, but the idle- 
ness of the sound man says instantly—I cannot do that, I have 
never learned to work heartily! As Grotius quotes from Aris- 
tophanes, Av. 1432—oxdéarew yap ob emiorejsos—in which the 
digging is used proverbially for the most common and menial 
daily labour: and we may cite as more obviously to the purpose 
Faust’s words—“ Ich kann mich nicht bequemen,—den Spaten 
in die Hand zu nehmen.” ‘Then,as to the begging? Of this 
the sometime administrator is altogether ashamed—not with 
nimia modestia (as Bengel says), and not as we have seen in 
Ecclus. xl. 29-31, from a right principle and honourable feeling 
—hbut the whole gives us a finished picture of a child of this 
world, as he is to be seen everywhere in his thrifty cunning. 
“Nothing corresponding to the particulars of this pondering 
consideration can be pointed out in the application, but it is 
simply part of the parable,” says the Schullehrerbibel of Brandt ; 


1 This is the reason of the milder expression afterwards, with which he 
comforts himself—érav weraorada, comp. Acts xiii. 22. As it were only— 
transferred to another situation or olxovouia. The aorist for the presen- 
tiated future. 

2 Luther’s mag in the old form, that is, Vermag, is misleading as our 
phraseology goes now. 
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this time correctly. If, going beyond the parable, we anticipate 
the application, and spiritualise or generalise this particular fea- 
ture, then may we say with Jensen (Stud. u. Krit. 1829. 4) 
that the impossible labour is the helping of self, which, in the 
case of a man from whom is taken that which he had, appears to 
be out of the question; and the abhorred begging is the passive 
dejection in such most miserable circumstances, like the sinner’s 
self-abandonment to ruin and reprobation. Thus may we, in 
harmony with the Lord’s design, further interpret the parabolical 
words of this man, which, however, in itself is generally an apt 
proverb, suiting his present condition. 

On the other hand, we must regard as impertinent, and as a 
xépepyov beyond the requirement of strict exegesis, all the end- 
less homilies about working and praying which have been founded 
upon these words; and all the protests, however good and 
ingenious in themselves, against the idle and proud refusal of 
the natural man to put forth his energies for himself, or to abase 
himself unto prayer. They are impertinent, inasmuch as the 
application to prayer would require that the dismissed man 
should have pleaded with his lord, and not have thought of 
begging at his neighbours’ doors; and, further, because in the 
parable this obx icybw and aioybvowas are admitted to be valid, 
and placed to the account of the man’s crafty prudence which is 
commended :—consequently, upon this application, there would 
be recommended the laying aside of all labour and prayer, and 
instead of them the dubious performance of good works towards 
our neighbours, so far as that might be possible. Again, how- 
ever striking in itself, it is exegetically inadmissible to place this 
steward in parallel with the prodigal son, such a parallel, to wit, 
as G. R. Rieger draws, exhibiting the fundamental contrast be~ 
tween penitence and impenitence :—“ Both came in trouble and 
need, both seek to help themselves. The one uses right means, 
humbles himself, applies himself to prayer, and offers himself to 
the work of a servant. The other hangs upon his former repute, 
is ashamed to beg, and thinks himself too weak to labour.” 
This and all similar well-meant preaching is part of that system 
of inexact and confused realisation of its main points which has 
more or less perverted even the traditional and correct interpre- 
iation; for he who forgets the tendency of the whole in the 
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exposition of the details, must bear the blame if the commenda- 
tion of shrewdness and wisdom which comes afterwards is found 
to be obscure and inharmonious.’ It is an ingenious use of this 
isolated expression, though no exposition of it, to make it de- 
scribe the unwillingness and impotence of the natural man to 
labour (in a spiritual sense) and to pray: as, for example, the 
Princess Galitzin speaks of the “speculative understanding,” as 
saying—1I cannot explore it, and I am ashamed to pray (in the 
right place!) for what I cannot attain. This, however, has a 
real point of connection, and falls in at least with the interpreta- 
tion given to the parable by our Lord, which finds in this help- 
lessness of the steward the éxAsiwes, ver. 9, of death, no time 
being then left for good works in order to the attainment of the 
everlasting habitations—“ where he who could not dig falls him- 
self into the grave, and in the general need all prayer (as Matt. 
xxv. 8) avails no more.”? 

No sooner has the man in his straits realised his entire situa- 
tion, than his suddenly wakening craft discovers a plan—éyywy 
ri roijow. In his joyful haste, and with the speed which he 
knew to be necessary, he does not wait to propose to himself, or 
state to us, the resulting decision of his cogitation, but we dis- 
cover it afterwards in the actual Qpovimas sos. Craft is 
essentially practical as we here see—it asks simply what is to be 
done, does not disguise its emergency from itself, ponders all 
possible means of extrication, selects the best, and sets to work 
at once upon that. All this is formally and relatively laudable ; 
else, and in its true character, the craft of this worldling is as 


1 Similarly we read in H. Miiller’s Erquickstunden, to give one more 
example out of many :—‘‘If thou wilt choose, then choose the two first 
means! (not the third, which the Lord also recommends?) Beg and dig, 
pray and work, open mouth, hand ready. Prayer is thy heaven-carriage, 
labour thy earth-carriage, both bring much blessing to thy house, if they 
are driven well.” 

2 Thus the artless Hiller, whose life of our Lord Jesus in verse carries out 
Bengel’s exegesis, and will always be well worthy of being read on account 
of its many ingenious thoughts and turns of expression. 

8 Clearly and accurately (according to Alford) ¢yyay is distinguished 
from éyvwxe. The latter would be,—I know, am well aware; but the 
?yvev implies,—I have just arrived at the knowledge, an idea has just struck 
me, as it were, efpyxa—as we had also remarked above. 

VOL. IV. M 
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unspeakably infatuated in its forgetfulness of eternity, as that 
rodro roijow of the &ppwy (chap. xi. 18). The ive and dru» of 
his self-complacent éyyay goes not beyond this life, thinks no- 
thing about that other daily impending and quite different j2- 
cuorabaves Tg oixovowins. He thinks he has hit it well—ive 
deavras ns, ut sint qui me recipiant—or, looking back upon his 
own thoughts—“that the people, at whose doors I must otherwise 
have begged, may be glad to receive me into their houses, which is 
far better !” Or, as he is now speaking with full consciousness of 
his plan, he keeps the debtors in view—“ that they, whom I will 
craftily make my friends, may take care of me—I will provide 
for myself hospitable homes |” To defraud his lord, even now 
at the last, and to prosecute his injustice even now that it is 
condemned, does not cause him shame ; this, at least, he can do. 
It is altogether in vain to attempt with all kinds of subtlety to 
justify this wise oizovojuos ris ddixtag in himself; all whose cun- 
ning ig ray yevecy Eavrod goes only to this, how he may in some 
way or other carry on his habituated easy life ; whose blind in- 
fatuation only thinks of man and of this world, yea, whose base- 
ness finds its consummation in this, that he in his sly selfishness 
reckons upon the return of gratitude, not altogether failing, on 
the part of others. 

Vers. 5-7. It is not improbable that he had shown the same 
kind of good-nature towards poor wretches before, in the squan- 
dering of his master’s goods ; so that it was a very natural expe- 
dient—the children of the world at least do thus act towards one 
another with all their é&ds/a. Nothing can be more foreed than 
the misinterpretation which Brauns put so confidently forward, 
according to which all that is related from ver. 2 to ver. 8 took 
place on the spur of the moment, rather like an enchanted dream 
than actual life, and in flat opposition to the scope of all our 
Lord’s parables. * “Instantly, and before he left his lord’s eye, he 
conceived his design, had the debtors summoned into his master’s 
presence, paid the accounts thus re-written out of his own funds, 
thus with most excellent pévyoig uniting both restitution and be- 
nevolence by one stroke :—restitution, inasmuch as the debtors 
never could have been able to pay anything themselves; and be- 
nevolence, inasmuch as these poor people were extricated from 
greatembarrassment. Thus bothcreditor anddebtor were touched 
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to the keart, and their sympathies enlisted in his favour!” This 
is, in very deed, a master-stroke in the art of reading the direct 
opposite of that which is written. If the steward were then so 
rich, what made him think of being reduced to beg? where 
then is the éAgéwew which the Lord indicates in ver. 9? and 
let every unprejudiced person think of all the other rank incon- 
sistencies in this view. This would have been no compensation 
to his lord, but a mystification in his very presence, which must 
have excited his anger all the more. We must admit what 
Niemeyer, Schleiermacher, D. Schulz, v. Gerlach, and others 
have maintained, that such a lowering of the debts was within 
the prerogative of an oizovowos, such as he was at that time— 
else would the reconstructed bills not have been valid. But 
this does not assuredly extend to the justijication of the steward’s 
conduct. It was in his power and option to do so, as we see, 
but not in his righteous power ; what he here does to his lord’s 
prejudice must always be counted unjust, and is only a con- 
tinuation in his old practices of this sensualised oixovowos rae 
OObbLG» 

The ypewDesAéras are not simply contractors (as B. Stein and 
' Grossmann think) whose contracts the lord had already looked 
into, but debtors for produce furnished and not paid for. He 
asks them craftily about the amount of their obligation, though 
he may be supposed in most cases to have known it already ; his 
object being to stimulate their gratitude for the remission of so 
much of their debt :—is it not true that thou art rightly indebted 
for so much? He says boldly, condemning thereby himself,— 
“owest thou my lord,” not me; so that he might not on his own 
responsibility remit any part of the debt. “ Take thy bill, which 
I now restore to thee—see how merciful I am, much more than 
my lord, about whom, between ourselves, we need ask no ques- 
tions—quichkly (ruyéws, raptim, furtim, which intimates, too, the 
lord’s absence—before he comes and sees it!) subscribe with 
thine own hand a lesser amount!” ‘These debtors, like all 
others, are nothing loth to write a less amount, but, like children 
of this world, very soon take the share of this advantageous 
piece of villany. Two examples are recorded, which include, 
under oil and wheat, all kinds of liquid and dry productions of 
the soil; and at the end, ver. 7, we may suppose—and thus on- 
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wards through all the debtors; for ver. 5 mentions eyo, EXUOT OV. 
Nor does he speak to every one apart, but has them altogether 
at the same desk, as it is critically noted in the od 6é of the 
second instance. And why so? Because these poor people, in 
one another’s presence, were abashed, and would be terrified 
into complaisance by the idea of a general settlement of accounts. 
Why does he not remit to any one the whole debt? Partly, 
because the lord, when he came to know that this man or that 
was one of his debtors, might find an account apparently right 
at hand; and partly, because he would keep the people in a 
humble frame of mind still, since, if all their debt had been dis- 
charged, they would have become puffed up, and forgotten to be 
thankful. Finally, on the same principle he remits to the one 
fifty out of the hundred, and to the other twenty—not (as Ols- 
hausen infelicitously here incorporates) for the sake of the appli- 
cation “to a discreet distribution of our benefits according to 
the present need of their objects ;” nor (as Lange says, imputing 
too much good to the steward) “ that he first achieved the most 
desperate stroke, and then gave way to something like moral 
prudence.” But the man is altogether and throughout wise, he 
acts with a crafty discretion and arbitrariness, which somewhat 
propitiates his own pride on being dismissed ; thus keeping their 
obligations in the minds of the debtors—“ The great man could 
do with us as he listed, but he gave everybody something, at 
least” We should note that he selects cunningly the good- 
natured, not so cunning as himself, whom he may “ despatch, 
one after the other, with the utmost possible haste.”? And it is 
just from these that he reckons upon an unstipulated gratitude. 
Ver. 8. It ought never to have been matter of misapprehen- 
sion, that the narrative of the parable is still going on, and that 


1 The crafty man expects gratitude of itself: it is needless to interpose 
(as Bahrdt does) any stipulation—'* for this, as long as I live, let me have 
the half.” 

2 But not “ deceive” as Stein expresses it. He inserts also the stipula- 
tion that they should receive him into their dwellings, and explains that now 
these easy-minded people find themselves out of their reckoning. ‘‘ It should 
have been a question to them whether the entertainment of this steward, 
who had been used to high living, would not cost them more in the long 
run than the amount he had remitted!” But we should not push our cal- 
culating exposition so far ! 
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the commending xdpsog is not Jesus Himself, but he who had 
been thus described by the steward in vers. 3 and 5 as his lord. 
Our lord continues to speak in: all that follows down to 4ovov 
rubra révre, ver. 14. If the Evangelist were now suddenly 
interrupting the narrative, how comes it that “aya heya So 
directly follows; and whence the 67s, similarly in strict connec- 
tion ;—for the only other supposition, that it is an intermediate 
reflection of St Luke, is surely out of the question! It is the 

-I say unto you also—which distinguishes our Lord from the 
lord of the parable, in whose place Jesus Himself now enters. 
Without such a conclusion one main characteristic in the parable 
would be wanting, the answer, namely, to the question—What 
said his lord to such a stroke of artifice? Was it divulged, or 
not? This last knavery also became known and notorious—the 
supposition of that was necessary to the tendency and scope of 
the whole, and to the winding up of the entire parable, and it is 
merely hinted at as being understood of itself. While the Loru 
reports the commendation which was bestowed upon the steward, 
He at the same time, to obviate all misconception, condemns 
utterly the spirit and fundamental character of this steward, for 
He calls him again and markedly the unjust steward. To con- 
strue éarivecey with r7¢ cdixéas,” as other knavish people have 
done, is most assuredly incorrect, for the most external glance 
at the mere phraseology must show that oixovomos TIg cdsnloes 
is one phrase, just as in ver.9 wapare rig cOsxias, and in chap. 
xviii. 6, xpirag ri Gdiniag. It is altogether monstrous, and 
opposed to the whole current even of this world’s life, which the 
parable is portraying, that his lord should commend the knavery 
which had been practised upon himself, the injustice as injustice ; 
enough that he now leaves the &d:xia, out of the question, since 
he finds, even in this knavery, one object of commendation, 
which is clearly defined—67rs Qpoviuws exoinoty. We have 
pointed out the total consistency of the &dinie of this man, in 


1 It has been said that St Luke always uses this word in relation to 
Jesus! A very strange remark, and worth nothing in this case; against 
which Stein, however, has very needlessly and unskilfully referred to chap. 
xii. 46, xiv. 23. 

2 Eyen Schleiermacher thinks that we must necessarily accept this, and 
leave the honest oixovéwos without an epithet ! ; 
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opposition to all the forced endeavours to justify or apologise for 
him which directly contradict the express declaration of our Lord: 
__what then was there to commend inhim? Wasit that he did 
not add murder to his knavery; and kill his lord instead of allow- 
ing himself to be dismissed? Then would it be matter of com- 
mendation in every sinner, that he is not yet a devil, and has 
not courage and power to sin worse than he does! Was it that 
he had some slight method in his business, so that at least ¥y pe[a- 
ware were forthcoming in the case of the debtors? That 
would be in direct contradiction to the admitted SscconopriCew. 
Or was it that he had not in past times thought of and provided 
for himself? So much the worse was the recklessness of his 
mad administration! Was it that he did not go and act with 
the debtors as that other wicked servant did in Matt. xviii. 28, 
in order to scrape together as much as he could? But that 
would have helped him but little, since the deficit was too great 
to be made up, and his dismissal was already certain ;—this 
knave knows that very well, is far from desirous to show any 
mercy towards them, and thinks only, as his soliloquy showed 
us, of helping himself! Thus it is this, and the cunning neces- 
sary to it, which, apart from all else, is the subject of commenda- 
tion. Jesus now relates, that his outwitted lord (when he, 
sooner or later, found it out too late) praised him for that—this 
appears strange enough in itself, but is quite consistent with the 
world’s ways. or to the children of the world the cunning of 
selfishness triumphs over right; the main thing, and the chief 
glory of a man is to extricate himself from embarrassment, no 
matter how; so that in the contemplation of successful and pre- 
eminent villany, its injury to their own personal interests may 
well be for a moment forgotten. Hence the Lord in this case 
cannot refrain from saying (in his heart or to others, not neces- 
sarily as beholding the knave)—“ The deceiver has at last gone 
off craftily enough; that was not a bad stroke ; I should pro- 
bably have done the same myself, if I could have had the wit to 
think upon tt so suddenly.” 

In all this it is taken for granted as evident, that the com- 
mended ésroimoev is the last stroke of policy with the debtors— 
apart from the proper historical matter of the parable, and what 
the steward had done in the situation in which vers. 1 and 2 
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find him. Every child would so read and understand the text, 
and yet the craft of exposition has not seldom taken a view 
exactly opposite. In particular, we would refer to a certain recent 
work of an anonymous author’ devoted specially to the subject, 
which has made the parable of the steward the subject of a long 
examination, in connection with other high deep matters that 
pertain to the doubtful questions of exegesis. This writer can- 
not, at the outset, regard it as otherwise than impossible, that a 
master in this world would praise as prudent an act of treachery 
practised upon himself, and proceeds to give his own judgment 
and view. He then felicitously makes it appear that the 
steward gained his end, that is, perfectly satisfied his lord by his 
accounts, and earned the commendation—“ Thou art a wise and 
honourable man, these slanderers have done thee grievous 
injustice!” and that this is the meaning of Qpovimws éeoigosr. 
Our Lord praised also, over and above, the unjust man, the 
knave! ‘Then ver. 9 is perverted, in order to make it accordant, 
bx Tod ucewave, being made to mean—Independently of mammon, 
is another way and not by its aid; another interpretation is put 
upon the documents, and everything done to torment away the 
old exposition, and to establish one utterly contradictory :—how 
all this was done may be matter of marvel, but it is actually to 
be read ; giving us one more example of the facility with which 
ingenious men go astray upon this parable, over which a special 
fatality seems to preside! It is scarcely necessary for us to say 
that in vers. 3, 4, not one word is said about correct accounts. 
The soliloquy of the steward not only shows, as Jansen admits, 
that his evil conscience is troubled; but that he had resigned 
himself to his dismissal as an inevitable calamity, having no 
thought of re-establishing himself in his master’s confidence, and 
that his sole care now is to provide for himself after the loss 
of his office. ‘This was his aim, and in prosecuting it he acted 
Qpovinwe, for Ppérnoss has to do with the means to an end 
generally, while copa has reference to a good end, as Zyro 
correctly adduces what is known to every one. On the other 
hand, Brauns brings forward his confident assertion that pov- 
jog never occurs in the New Testament in a bad sense, and con- 


1 Beitrage zur Beleuchtung schwebender Fragen iiber Geist und Welt, 
Glauben und Schrift, Religion und Staat. Erfurt 1839. 
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sequently that the oizovojos had not been guilty of any cdiiu 
as such. But Matt. x. 16 gives us the word at least as a voca- 
bulum jéoov, and it undoubtedly has a somewhat ironical mean- 
ing as applied to the Corinthians—1 Cor iv. 10, x. 15; 2 Cor. 
xi. 19. But we first have the vox media afterwards when the 
children of the world are termed Qpovsarepos ; there is no allu- 
sion to a bad sense at all, for the zbpsog praises the prudence as 
something in itself good. And good it is, and must undeniably 
ever be, as the Lord here testifies, exhibiting the greater pru- 
dence of the wicked in compassing their ends as an example 
which shames the good :—if any one has too fine a sense of 
morality, or too keen a critical acumen, to tolerate this, let him 
contradict the Lord Jesus if he pleases, but not misconstrue and 
pervert His plain words ! 

In Qpoviwas and Qpovdrepos we have the obvious key of 
the whole parable; he must be blinded who does not see that. 
The earnest diligence with which the children of the world 
pursue their end, to wit, to deliver themselves from temporal 
calamity, may, and indeed should put us to shame, even while 
we have ourselves a much nobler aim; we should copy their 
example, not indeed in their unrighteousness, but in the diligent 
wisdom of the just (Lu. i. 17); we should make to ourselves 
friends, or provide for our own reception in eternity, even 
as they make careful provision for their earthly life, beyond 
which they have no care. And is not this application perfectly 
just—may we not preach it in every congregation, without being 
troubled by any such scruples of feeling as we have referred to? 

The children of this world, to which class all the personages of 
the parable belong in common, pay much regard, as a rule and 
in the mass, to prudence and crafty thrift—hence the commenda- 
tion of this lord. Jesus, in adding this explanation, describes 
and at the same time qualifies the ambiguous character of this 
praise, in order to found upon it the general application—Suffer 
not yourselves to be surpassed and put to shame by such cun- 
ning! It is incorrect to assume, as Olshausen does, that the 
viol rod aiavos robrov are not quite identical with the zrovnpoi, 
and not absolutely hostile to the @ae¢, only, as it were, oscillating 
between the two; for we should thereby lose the sharp point of 
the rigorous contrast, which goes to the same issue as the exhor- 
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tation to the Apostles to be wise as serpents. Itis equally wrong 
to take viol rod Qwré¢ ironically (as Braune does, understanding 
by them the Pharisees); the contrast has the same fulness, 
reality, and earnestness as in Jno. xii. 36; 1 Thess. v. 5 (Eph. 
v. 8). The @a¢ indicates here, first of all, truth and sincerity as 
opposed to the falseness and overreaching of this world; but 
much more than that is contained in it! The children of the 
world are children of darkness in their self-deception, which 
makes their narrow and limited prudence unutterable folly ; and 
in this view the dullest child of light is wiser than the wisest of 
the children of this world—who only thinks of and provides for 
this present life. Now, this wise steward has forgotten from the 
very beginning that he is only a steward, and may expect a day 
of reckoning in the lower as well as in the higher sense ; it has 
never occurred to him to ask—What will become of me in my in- 
justice if I should die to-day or to-morrow ? Rather is it his sole 
care to provide for himself a lodgment in the interim, till he can 
procure another oizovowia, and play the old game more wisely. 
Hence the Lord’s saying is only true with the addition—eis THY 
yevedv rv éavrav. Here lies the irony directed against the 
wisdom of the children of the world, here is the full solution of 
the question how they can be a pattern to us.’ Not, as has been 
most superficially said—they are wise and cunning erga cozta- 
neos, 1.2. invicem, inter se, unus erga alterum; but assuredly 
its first meaning, and that applying to both parties, is—in and 
after their kind. (For this meaning of the word, see what is 
said upon Matt. xxiv. 34, in Vol. ii.) Erasmus: in natione sua 
—for the two kinds of children are actually of a different origin, 
race, people, and kind. But again the ¢/¢ is to be regarded as 
essentially réAixai, as the deep meaning of yeved actually in- 
volves—for their life, their space of time, the children of which 
they know themselves to be, and act as such. ‘Thus they care 
for things which pertain to time, and their share of it—but let 
your higher prudence provide for everlasting habitations! They 
give their best attention as a whole (not reckoning individual 


1 For, as Beyschlag (Rheinische Monatscrift, Marz 1850) rightly re- 
marks, it is not a picture of life in its ianocent realities, but a procedure of 
its thoroughly unrighteous worldliness, which the Lord here selects as the 
foundation of a parable for instruction in the things of His kingdom. 
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examples of indiscretion) to the great question how, especially 
in time of urgent pressure, they shall get on for this life, and 
their zeal is in itself commendable; while ye, alas! are far from 
being so prudent in your preparation for death, and that eternal 
and real life which follows it. Pastor Flattich in Wirtemberg 
explained this phenomenon,—the simple ground of which is that 
the light of true wisdom unto salvation slowly and hardly enters 
into our earth-bound nature, cleaving to this world—more 
quaintly than correctly, when he said—“to be sure, the dog is 
more knowing than the sheep!” ‘This is something like the 
interpretation of Ebrard, who says—“ since the children of light 
are often too much inclined, in thinking upon heavenly things, 
to pretermit and wee. their earthly Sates and to forget their 
worldly prudence.” But this scarcely touches the meaning of 
our Lord, who does not commend to His sheep the dog’s wisdom 
as such, who is not speaking of attention to earthly duties as 
such; but is exhorting us to give as much earnest diligence to 
the pursuit of eternal salvation as the worldling does to his 
temporal well-being. “ Fidelity in earthly relations, and in the 
administration of earthly good,” is indeed required from us, vers. 
10-12, as merely our wisdom, but yet it is as wisdom towards 
the attainment of our eternal and abiding good; apart from that 
the children of light may forget all earthly things in their con- 
templation of heavenly—which has its place, when the question 
is the highest wisdom of simplicity. 

Ver. 9. The originator of that conjectural reading—xaya 
ou Asyo ob woinoure x.7-A. (But do not ye so!) had not the 
slightest notion of the true meaning of the whole discourse. Are 
we then, according to his view, to retain the unrighteous mam- 
mon, spending it upon ourselves or heaping it up, supposing we 
have it? That is not what he means, but—we should use it for 
the good of our neighbour! He takes offence at this, that 
as the words run, the Lord seems to counsel stealing and over- 
reaching in order to make friends for ourselves—but he simply 
does not read the words aright. The mammon is assumed to 
be wapare r7¢ &dsxias, just as the oixovrdwos r7¢ cdsxices before. 
It is evident of itself that we are not to imitate the unjust 
steward (that title surely was enough!), and not to acquire the 
mammon in his method; and when the Lord goes on to say to 
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us, what now nevertheless follows, He places Himself on a 
parallel with the lord in the parable, and tells the Publicans who 
already had such mammon in their possession, and could not 
possibly now adjust all the individual claims of others in making 
specific restitution, how they shall henceforward act with regard 
to it. The clear and unbiassed view which we take of His lofty 
but contlescending words is this:—As that lord discovering too 
late the fraud, pretermitted, and, as it were, forgot it, in his con- 
sideration of the craft displayed, so I, the true Lord, in the name 
of My Father say unto you preliminarily,—that not only does 
the righteousness of God permit, but the grace of God requires 
from you absolved sinners, the prudent use, in all good works, 
of that earthly property which has been in times past gathered 
together by unrighteousness such as cannot now be otherwise 
repaired; and that ye use the utmost wisdom in administering 
it for others, with a full faith in an eternal recompense of mercy 
to ensue. Which gracious. permission Flattich has this time 
somewhat better illustrated by the master who tells his maid- 
servant that he has fruit in his garden which she may take for 
herself and distribute among other people, that his fruit may 
raise up friends for the poor orphan.’ Hiller: “ God somewhat 
recedes from His right, press into it thyself, He gives up His 
goods that you may turn them to good account: make thyself 
by another’s goods rich in good works, it is no loss to Him, He 
notes it not.” If a pious king places men in the situation of 
stewards over a charitable foundation, they should not accu- 
mulate either for him or themselves, but keep it before them as 
their one object to give out as much as possible in beneficence, 
and bring as much satisfaction as possible to the charitable 
wishes of the founder :—and so with God the true “rich man” 
whose stewards we all are in the occupation of earthly property. 
And indeed we have all been, and not only the Publicans, more 
or less unrighteous in the past; though in reckoning with us 
our repentance and conversion are accepted, and it is said to us 
—Ye may be henceforwards, and ye must be, stewards, but 
better, more faithful and more wise, for your own salvation and 
My good pleasure. 


+ Siiddeutsche Originalien von Barth. Erstes Heft. 
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The Lord, at the same time, takes the most favourable possible 
view of the unjust steward’s selfish and earthly-prudent conduct, 
when He takes as the tertium comparationis, the expression : 
make to yourselves friends! More prudently, indeed, and more 
safely, than he in the parable, who, with all his self-seeking, only 
reckoned upon the gratitude of men equally sinful and ‘selfish 
with himself—so that indeed all his calculations might, after all, 
have been miscalculated. When the Lord in this condescending 
comparison! sets the enjoyment and advantage of this friendship 
before His disciples as the aim of their well-doing, it is presumed 
and taken for granted, even because Jesus says it, that His disciples 
are only to make to themselves true friends by the exercise of 
true friendship, and only to ensure to themselves a compensating 
gratitude by acts of genuine love. The Q/Aos are assuredly not 
(for then it would be an expression wonderfully out of harmony 
with the parable) “those in heaven, God and the angels” (as 
Ebrard says); but they are to be sought among our fellow-men 
and brethren. The covetous and hard-hearted man prepares for 
himself in the poor whom he does not help, no other than accusers 
at the eternal bar; while the benevolent man who ministers to 
their wants makes them, on the contrary, his friends! ‘ Many 
understand well (says Zeller in the Monatsblatt) how to make 
with their mammon servants, tools, and companions, but these 
are not—friends. A man cannot buy or hire these with gold; 
he only makes himself friends by what he gives, and by. the 
manner of his giving it; that is by the love with which he im- 
parts his goods. He who wins hearts, makes himself friends.” 
This is not inappropriately enforced upon the Lord’s words; for 
when Jesus begins to speak, He uses every word in tts only be- 
fitting and right meaning, elevating and illustrating everything 
subordinate and common in the parable; and this is the right 
transition from the parable to its interpretation. Further, the 
receiving into everlasting habitations intimates to us what kind 
of people we before all things should make our friends, the poor 
children of God, the brethren of the Saviour, the heirs of the 


1 Which, indeed, stands upon the same ground as the exhibition of jidelity 
towards God as being prudence for ourselves (see Matt. xxiv. and xxv.), 
and the general phraseology of Scripture which speaks of our ca{ecdai as 
the good pleasure of God. Is this essentially different ? 
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inheritance; as Zeller goes on excellently to observe, “not the 
people who are cast out in eternity, since they will not be able to 
receive guests into heaven.” But again, since we are not the 
searchers of hearts, and judges before the time, and cannot be- 
forehand know who will be one day the inheritors of the king- 
dom, our love and benevolence must be universal; regarding 
every man as one called to salvation, turning away from no object 
of distress who may one day, as the brother of the Judge of all, 
witness and plead for us, or who, by our good deeds in the name 
of Christ, might be aided in coming to Christ and to salvation. 
Thus Neander is not quite right in drawing the conclusion that 
good deeds shown only to the pious are here intended; for is it 
not our bounden duty to distribute our benefactions with the 
view and in the hope of making the objects of our benevolence 
grateful, and thus pointing to them the way of piety? 

Of forgiveness and remission of debts the discourse does not 
directly speak (though many, Jensen for instance, digress in 
that direction, supposing thus that they interpret the parabolical 
element); for it is said expressly, with the mammon—consequently 
the distribution and giving away of substance is enforced upon 
those who possess it, as such. “Ez rov poeanes may be either 
understood as referring to the means by which, the source whence, 
“we may accomplish the making of friends; or (as Brauns says, 
and, it may be, correctly) we may regard the éz as a proper 
material out of. “Let mammon go, and make for yourselves 
out of it—that is, 2y 7 duevoss noel reepacdsdovecr—friends.”* The 
advisableness and wisdom of thus freely dispensing our mammon 
for our true advantage in the interest which eternity yields, is 
farther grounded upon the fact that it is, and must ever be, a 
mammon of unrighteousness :—which pregnant expression,” so 
much twisted about by expositors, is very probably connected 
with a proverbial description of it among the Jews—“py jinn, 


1 It is incorrect and artificial with Hartmann to regard papavds as ab- 
stractum pro concreto—the rich—and connecting this with o&d:«/as, to make 
it—the transitory, worldly rich. Make to yourselves friends of, or among 
the rich of this world, that they, in your éas/xei into poverty, or when 
old age requires it, may take care of you!! 

2 Very unnecessarily and impertinently by Stein compared with wi0dMs 
sig ddixtes, Acts i. 18, which refers to something very different. 
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according to Lightfoot. The most obvious meaning involved in 
this, that of an unrighteously obtained substance, has given much 
needless offence to interpreters: this certainly is the point of con- 
nection between the interpretation and the parable, where we 
find the steward giving away that of which he robs his master ; 
and it precisely suits the Publicans as it answers the question 
which they must ask, as to what they must do, as the children 
of light, with that unrighteous mammon which they had acquired 
before their conversion. They must do no other than seek, in 
the manner most pleasing to God, and at the same time most 
truly and eternally profitable to themselves, “to disencumber 
themselves of the last farthing” (as Loskiel says in his “ Etwas 
fiirs Herz auf dem Wege zur Ewigkeit”). Of course it is sup- 
posed that they acquire no more unrighteously; and equally 
obvious is it—for the Lord would never teach a violation of the 
law of Moses (Ex. xxii. 1-4)—that unjustly gained .property 
must be restored, when and where it is possible; but that, for 
the most part, is regarded as possible no longer, and then con- 
science itself recommends the hearty distribution to the poor— 
Zaccheeus does both at once and together. (Ch. xix. 8.) 

But this first and more obvious meaning is very far from ex- 
hausting the depths of this word, spoken not to the Publicans 
only, but to us all, as far as we are in any wise similarly situated. 
Worldly substance is termed mammon by our Lord (as we saw 
on Matt. vi. 24), not as it is a creature of God, but as it is a pos- 
session in our hand, and more directly as it is the false good and 
the eagerly-coveted desire of our hearts, that is, as it is made an 
idol :—there lies already, without its having been obtained by 
any unjust dealing with our neighbour, the fundamental unright- 
eousness which ever adheres to it. Mammon, as such, is never, 
in the first place, righteous; but all earthly possessions, in the 
second place, in their course and process through the hands of 
men must more or less certainly and manifestly become a mam- 
mon.’ ‘Thus most of these Publicans had already, for the sake 
of mammon, in the unrighteousness and idolatry of their hearts, 
become the slaves of a foreign dominion against their own people, 


1 “The children of light should always be conscious with regard to mammon 
that something uneasy adheres to its possession,” as Lange has well appre- 
hended it. 
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‘who therefore scorned and cast them out; and so now every man 
whose heart is set upon retaining and accumulating the substance 
which, as he may suppose, has been acquired in legal and honour- 
able ways, is only carrying on the same &dszia. of the heart. In 
sum, sin is, as matters actually are in the world, the origin and 
principle of all property and personal substance; selfishness and 
self-appropriation, indirect acquisition in the sight of God or man, 
idolatry and uncharitableness, adhere to it necessarily as it has 
come from its former possessors, as well as in the hands of those 
who now hold it. Is not this so? The consciences of all who 
are truly converted to righteousness, in the possession of much 
substance, must everywhere confirm this declaration. It is 
“either the fruit or the seed of unrighteousness and sin”—as 
Gossner says. Jurists seek for the security of title-deeds from 
something external to the possessor, and aiming to go back to 
the origin of all dominium, imagine its first beginnings either in 
an ideal condition of nature, or repose upon a necessitated possessio 
and its bona fides: but God allows no such rights to human hearts, 
He neither utters any beati possidentes of PiAapyupia, nor admits 
any bona fides for the retaining of what a man has; his bona fides 
is grounded upon his dispensing and ministering, as a steward, 
the manifold grace of God. “The superabundance should be 
common; if it is not so, but is perverted to self and becomes 
mine, then it becomes unrighteous mammon.” (Berlenb. Bibel.) 
As the parable, in its application to us, makes us all no other 
than the stewards of God, it actually abolishes the idea of pro- 
perty in its strictest sense as being ours: and all retention and 
accumulation of mammon for its sake it makes &dizia. Similarly 
the simple-minded Loskiel, from whom the ingenious critics 
might often take a hint—“the unrighteous mammon is money 
or money’s worth, which does not appertain to us of God or of 
right, but has been appropriated to ourselves, nevertheless, in 
this or the other way.” Lither there adheres to it through the 
acquisition and possession of former owners, from whom it has 
been transmitted or has come into our hands, an injustice which 
must be rectified by ourselves: or that unrighteousness is derived 
to it from our own covetous and selfish clinging to it. 

Therefore is all mammon taken again from the temporary pos- 
sessor: it 1s no abiding and real good, but deceives and betrays 
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its lord, who becomes its slave. (Prov. i. 19.) This is not, indeed, 
expressed in the word itself (as von Gerlach: which is unrighteous 
to you, deceives and disappoints you)—for &5izio, must have a like 
meaning in vers. 8 and 9. But we may and we should deduce this 
as a consequence, since that which is unrighteous can only inflict 
a rightful retaliation of unrighteousness; and, as such, this 
thought is the profound undertone of the whole discourse. Money 
and earthly property has in itself no value: as soon as any such is 
attached to it, it becomes an adixov. That is the wdyrorans 
xaovrov of which St Paul speaks, 1 Tim. vi. 17, whose whole 
discourse in that place down to ver. 19, corresponds generally 
with the fundamental thoughts of our Lord’s sayings in this place, 
and gives us its best scriptural exposition. Schleiermacher’s 
remark—“ money has no obligation to remain with us, it is its 
well-known nature to circulate,” is more sprightly than devout; 
and forgets that everything, as a creature and gift of God, 
should be continuing and not deceive and disappoint any one, an 
cAnbivoy (as it indeed fundamentally always is); but that the un- 
righteousness which converts gold into mammon is avenged bythe 
very circumstance that its expectation from it is deceived. Thus 
Bengel is right, as things are among men, injustus mammonas, 
quia non jure fert appellationem bonorum. Similarly Augustin 
before—de mammona iniquitatis, te, de pecunia vel divitiis, 
que malz fuerant acquisitiz; aut etiamsi bene, non tamen veris, 
sed quas iniquitas putat esse divitias, quoniam nescit que sint 
vere divitie. (Civ. Dei 21,27.) It is the best, therefore, and 
the wisest plan, to let this “ unsanctified gold” simply pass 
through our hands, that the heart may not come to depend upon 
it. It must be diligently given back again! ‘The children of 
the world in gathering and heaping it are practising a self-decep- 
.tion which will issue in eternal want: they are unjust to that 
God who requires of His stewards that their gathering should be 
a scattering abroad. He is not an accumulating avdpwos 
Th6voet0s, increasing his capital, like that man in the parable! 
He desires no other putting of his money out to usury (Lu. xix. 
23), than the restoration to it of its true and only value, and its 
diligent use for the kingdom of heaven in all the ministrations 
of self-denying charity. 
The prudent man in the parable provided for houses, into 
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which he might be received; and that is the reason why our 
Lord here names the wiaviovg oxnvas. The Israelities journeyed 
into the land of their inheritance in their tents (Jos. xxii. 4) + 
and in this expression there was both a backward and a forward 
reference,—even the houses of stone and the walls encompassing 
their cities were still but as the pilgrim tabernacles of the wilder- 
ness, an interim provision only, before those peaceable habitations 
and sure dwellings which God’s people expected at the end. (Isa. 
xxxii. 18) These are the everlasting habitations, with typical 
allusion for the Israel of God ;* yet not now precisely corres- 
ponding with the parable, not received into their habitations, as 
before their houses ;—but those who are received themselves may 
through the grace of God receive others, just in the same sense 
as we may dispense to others of His gifts. The d¢Zavras must 
clearly correspond with that in ver. 4; the recompense at the 
resurrection of the just (ch. xiv. 14) comes from God, but in 
connection with the testimony, desire, and supplication of the 
friends who had been acquired in life ; and this is the real truth 
and ground of reality in the déyecdas. “ Heaven is, as it were, 
the estate of the poor, out of which they can bequeath legacies 
to their benefactors.”? Whata most gracious representation this 
is, far from being merely an unreal accommodation of the idea ! 
We will not disturb its simplicity of presentation by any eschato- 
logical investigations as to how, and how far, its truth will be 
made manifest in a progression of accomplishment ; for these last 
things are not clearly revealed. Thus much remains certain, 
that both the Old and the New Testament, rightly understood 
exhibit alms-deeds to us as laying the foundation of a treasure in 
heaven, that charity bears its interest in eternity even to the un- 
forgotten cup of cold water. (Matt. x. 42.) We may confidently 
rest in this middle interpretation, without “ going astray, either 
into what would be a decided, though disguised Crispinismus, or 


1 Of which Winterberg made a perpetuum hospitium, a life-song abode, 
—which alone the wisdom of the children of light should care for ! 

2 St Augustine in the chapter before cited: Mirari autem soleo etiam 
apud Virgilium istam Domini reperiri sententiam. Nam cum Elysios cam- 
pos poeta ille describeret, ubi putant habitare animas beatorum, non solum 
ibi posuit eos, qui propriis meritis ad illas sedes pervenire potuerunt, sed 
adjecit atque ait: quique sui memores alios fecere merendo. 
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into the papistical undoubted perversion of the doctrine of merit 
in good works.” (Zyro.) 

There is yet one expression which we have not closely examined 
cay kunianre. The reading preferred by Schulz and Schleier- 
macher—Orey exalay (éxdsiarn) scil. 6 wapoves (when the deceit- 
ful mammon fails you, departs, and leaves you deceived ; and 
the Peschito confirms this—7927 N17, si defecerit; comp. more- 
over ch. xii. 33, Onoceupdv cvexdssmrov) seems at first sight to be 
recommended as introducing the fundamental idea which we have 
just been dwelling on; but when we look more closely into it, we 
must perceive that it is opposed to the internal connexion of the 
whole discourse, and can only have crept in as an explanatory 
gloss. First of all, the making of friends with our mammon 
which is here enjoined, presupposes a distribution of our sub- 
stance and a severance from it; and we cannot suppose at the 
same time any such cleaving to it as would be disappointed by an 
zxaeiaresv. And then this reading is in general not sufficiently 
comprehensive, and harmonious with the context; for, in this in- 
junction of ver. 9 every expression used in reference to the course 
of conduct recommended must embrace in itself both a strict 
applicability to what is laid down in the parable, and a reference 
to its more extended interpretation. The drwy of this verse must 
correspond with the drav weraarada, ver. 4 (from which simi- 
larly the iva d¢2evres, in connexion with the oxyvaig is derived), 
and consequently the persons addressed must be the subject of 
the change of circumstances here represented as contingent ; 
similarly, to preserve the conformity with the aiwvious, this con- 
tingency must be generally the dismissal from life upon earth. 
And so we find it in fact in the ambiguous expression which is 
pertinently chosen—éray éxdinnre (or, with very respectable 
MSS. zxAéianre); that is, first, when ye fall into the dowzp- 
clobas of ch. xv. 14, become involved in utter failure like the 
man in the parable; but also as the interpretation of this—when 
ye incur that certainly impending bankruptcy of life which 
abolishes all personal possession, and the goods and powers of 
life fail and. give place to the reckoning of death ! This is the 
foundation of the well-known phraseology of the Sept.—éxAés- 
ze, decease (giving up the ghost, Gen. xxv. 18)—but here the 
geueral expression falls back upon the specific defectum pati sug- 
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gested by the parable. “Since ye cannot by any worldly craft 
or prudence evade that, make it the care of your nobler prudence 
to provide in time for an imperishable possession and an abiding 
lodgment in the future yeved. Especially ye Publicans, whom 
the Pharisees not untruly reprobate as sinners, for ye are all of 
you unjust stewards of the goods both of body and soul, in the 
sight of your true Lord! + And all, whoever and wherever ye 
are, who cling to your mammon, with all the unrighteousness 
that clings to it—think of the end!” Finally, let us steadily 
regard in its true light this most gracious accommodation of our 
Lord to man’s innate self-regard and earthliness of thought 
(found constantly occurring throughout His teaching); for He 
here condescends to point out to us the way of true thrift and 
prudence, by which we may most surely secure our possessions 
against the fires of judgment, and, as it were, preserve the heri- 
tagé which we leave here for the superabundant restitution of 
another life. (Eccles. xi.1.) “As in earthly things ye are pru- 
dent enough not to let all your goods lie at the mercy of any one 
calamity. If ye really loved your money, ye would desire to 
enjoy it more than merely these few years. ‘That farmer would 
not really love his corn who should not be glad to throw a few 
grains of it into the earth in order to reap it again with ten or 
twenty fold increase. I would counsel you prudently to ensure 
your worldly goods against the spoil of time, and constantly lay 
up your produce beyond the walls of this transitory field; for you 
will carry nothing hence away. See how both faithful and pru- 
dent the Lord is in His way of teaching, how He strives to win 
you in all kinds of ways, even adapting Himself to this passion of 
men, and showing you how you may eternally enjoy your pos- 
sessions!” (‘This is the pithy homiletic-exegesis of G. R. Rieger, 
‘and is not to be contemned). 

Vers. 10-12. The progression and connection of thought in 
this epilogue were exhibited in our general review of the whole 
at the beginning, which now may be referred to again with ad- 
vantage. It is not the “true charity, assuming, when embodied 
in outward acts, the form of a dissipation of our goods” which 
is pointed out as true wisdom, but a real fidelity (the word four 
times occurs) as it respects God’s commandment, which would 
have His earthly goods thus applied. This is the process of the 
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advancing interpretation ; for the fundamental idea of our Lord’s 
instruction here appears not to be the love which we owe to our 
neighbour, so much as the accomplishment, on our own part, in 
the obedience of faith, of the Divine will of the Great Proprietor, 
in order to our own standing before Him in final acceptance ; in 
order, as it were, to our own deserving of eternal possessions. 
This true fidelity is the prudence of righteousness, for the final 
account, as in' Matt. xxiv. 45. Fidelity in the steward of earthly 
substance is the dispensing and scattering of seed for the better 
harvest which is abiding in eternity. Let it be observed, once 
more, how in the inverted relation between the parable and its 
iv terpretation, this unrighteousness, ver. 10 (in which the unjust 
steward does not stand as a type), is placed as the opposite of 
fidelity. First of all, ver. 10 presents a general introductory 
and convincing truth admitted by universal experience and con- 
sciousness; which has its application to the province of the ad- 
ministration of earthly property, and then, as a proverb and 
similitude, bears a further and higher application. Count 
nothing slight, be it great or small—was the sentiment of the 
son of Sirach, Ecclus. v. 18. The essential fidelity of the heart 
keeps this precept; it is the same for all objects alike. Fidelity 
in little things is itself something great, it is indeed the greatest 
and only true fidelity. Ifa man begins aright with little things, 
his conscientiousness is assured and disciplined for the greater 
things which may bring greater temptation ; he who is not un- 
faithful with regard to the smallest farthing, will not be so after- 
wards with thousands of pounds—hence stands the first clause 
in the first place. But he who is unjust in little things ¢s un- 
faithful also in much; that is, if not at once in open apparent 
reality, he will soon be such; and still more clearly, the many 
tacyiore, already make up the great goav. All fidelity in great 
things without similar fidelity in the little, is but outward seem- 
ing; and similarly all petty, micrological straining out the gnat 
while the camel. is swallowed, is no true fidelity of the heart. 
Consequently also the converse holds good: He who would be, 
and continue to be, faithful in that which is great, let him be so 
preeminently and perseveringly in the petty details continually 
occurring in life—for there is an inseparable connection between 
the two! But it is not the Lord’s design only to say—“ Whether 
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ye possess much or little of mammon, deal with it as I now 
counsel you, for two mites well laid out will gain you friends 
in eternity, will bring you interest, and recompense for the king- 
dom of heaven.” But vers. 11, 12 immediately carry the idea 
further, and show that all earthly possessions generally, be they 
Rothschild’s millions, are only éAd&yorov—“ the least thing 
which God can and will bestow upon man”—comp. 1 Cor. vi. 
2, 3, which almost sounds like a citation of our, Lord’s words. 
Yea more, the whole of ver. 10 is reproduced with its application 
to the domain of spiritual possessions and the gifts of grace—as 
we find it in Lu. xix. 17. 

All these antitheses, with their various expression, are obvi- 
ously resolved into one great antithesis between the earthly and 
the heavenly, the temporal and the eternal. All earthly sub- 
stance, which the children of this world turns to mammon, is 
in itself Acysorov, through the deceitfulness of sin which clings 
to it ddsxov, and must ever be to the inner, immortal nature of 
man, by reason of its adventitious value, and transitional posses- 
sion, an wAAdrpsov. As opposed to this, every the faintest spark 
of spiritual grace from the gift of God is gToAv; such possessions 
alone are the a&Ayéivov which never deceives (mark now &01%0¢ 
wojwove in opposition, manifestly equivalent to wdhos Pevor7s), 
and by right divine this only is essentially and eternally our 
own! The alien earthly good, not a real personal property, 
which cannot become essentially our own,’ changes it owners 
with every generation, when the inevitable éxAgéaes asserts its 
rights: we dwell “in our houses” all of us only as tenants, and 
like those whom we receive (just as the n’2vin before God, a, 
xxxix. 12) are only usufructuaries ; and not indeed that with 
free discretion of our own, for we are stewards, and that which 
is another’s is God’s, who hath entrusted it to our fidelity, to be 
so faithfully employed as to win the nobler and only real good !* 

1 As Beyschlag comments upon this saying, in the before-mentioned 
beautiful treatise—die Giitergemeinschaft im Lichte des Evangeliums (com- 
munity of goods in the light of the Gospel) Rhein. Monatschr. 1850. 3— 
“Thou art Spirit and life, and therefore only by spirit and life to be en- 
riched: earthly property is dead matter, which leaves thee in death, and 
then proves thee to have been a fool for having thought to make it thy 


own. Luke xii. 20.” 
2 When Grotius translates ver. 11—the true mammon, or genuine pos- 
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This indefinite neuter in 0 cAndivov, ro vmerepov, stands em- 
phatically significant, intimating that it is left to our own intelli- 
gence to observe what that means—for it is the discretion of 
wisdom which is here enjoined! But as soon as our right ap- 
prehension has reached this first stage, there is opened to it a 
new view. In the words of our Lord, which retain the wise 
indefiniteness of their hinting and warning character, the two 
contrasts of vers. 11, 12 do not remain strictly parallel, but the 
reference before intimated to a progressive confirmation of fidelity 
passes over to spiritual things also. It is most assuredly obvious 
that it is the gift of God’s grace, the pound given wherewith to 
gain other, which the Lord terms +d vmwérepov; that is, accord- 
ing to Meyer’s note—“that which is appropriate to your true 
nature, that which was originally (in the Creator’s counsel), and 
shall be again (in redemption), your own, the true dominium 
restituendum of the lords of the earth created in the image of 
God, which was promised to the heirs of heaven by a dzd¢ dacs 
juiv.” Moreover, this critical question ric vwiv dwoes, concerns 
not merely unfaithfulness in the use of earthly good, but unfaith- 
fulness in regard to the earnest of that inheritance already re- 
ceived in the time of probation. Wilt thou certainly retain what 
thou hast, given to thee only preparatorily as a trust, and will 
God then one day give thee the full inheritance of eternal life ?* 
Thus we see that even the true riches cannot become ours with 
perfect right and full possession, before we ourselves have hecome 
true or faithful;—in the other case even the &Anéivov is taken 


sessions, he overlooks three things—that mammon in itself has been used 
already to describe the #d:xov of earthly property, and cannot bear a good 
application ; that ~«pwve as the name of an Idol and Master (in ver. 13 
opposed to God) cannot bear a neuter adjective; and that zo dand:vov is 
parallel with ré déaacrpiov, duérepov, ver. 10 having begun these neuters. 
Erasmus has it correctly—quod verum est. 

1 To which essentially belongs, in the consummation and fulfilment of 
the axpooredjoeres Matt. vi. 83, the possession of all the riches of the world 
in the restored powers of the spirit to which matter should ever be subser- 
vient; the dominion over the earth, and the heirship of all things glorified. 
‘We cannot attain upon this earth to a perfect possession of our lost divine 
attributes and powers, because the Divinity may not commit them to our trust 


on account of our external nature.” (Christiane Kipplinger, Besthrei- _ 


bungen iiber das Wesen der Gottheit u.s.w. S. 63. comp. 8. 91.) 
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from the unfaithful as being &AAdrpsoy, instead of yielding up 
to them all its fulness. This is the progression of the double 
meaning in ver. 12 as following ver. 11; as this again finds its 
fundamental reason in ver. 10. | 

Ver. 13. This saying, as reproduced here with great signifi- 
cance from the Sermon on the Mount, needs no further inter- 
pretation than we gave it there; as uttered now it forms a transi- 
tion to those further repetitions of what had been earlier said, 
which the Lord, vers. 16-18, designedly here introduces. In 
this connection! it has two aspects; according to the one, it says 
(in Jensen’s words)—“ the servant of mammon makes (most 
unwisely!) that his master, which he, according to his true 
Master’s design, should dispose of with absolute authority :’— 
do ye make mammon subserve your eternal salvation | Accord- 
ing to the other, it declares that fidelity consists in serving one 
Lord alone, and unfaithfulness in attempting to unite the service 
of another lord :—your true Lord is God, as your true good is 
the heavenly inheritance! By which, in conclusion, the dis- 
course gives it to be understood that the entire parable and its 
doctrine was to apply to the Pharisees also ; and hence ver. 14 
springs up in immediate connection with these words, their 
éxwuxrnpiCew bursts forth, for their consciences convict them 
of being QiAcpyvpos. As it regards the contrastingly different, 
yet essentially similar, position of the Publicans and the Pharisees, 
between God and the world, Olshausen well says that “the 
former (that is, those who now turned to Christ) were outwardly 
most deeply involved in the world, but internally they were 
under the powerful influence of a longing for the Divine; whereas 
the Pharisees, on the other hand, were outwardly linked with 
things Divine, as the born representatives of the Theocracy, but 
their inward life was attached to the world, so that they turned 
their theocratical steward-relation to earthly ends.” Thus the 
Lord’s exhortation cries aloud to the hearts of both, to make 
their decision. 


1 For the sake of which the ofxéru¢ is here appended, first of all (for it 
was to be supplied in Matt. vi. 24), equivalent to dovAos, in contrast with 
the xvpiors; but then also at the same time as parallel with ofxovéwos, who 
is no other than an ofxérns after all. Which allusion to the steward is welt 
preserved in Luther’s Hausknecht. 
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THE UNCONVERTED SINNER’S FIRST PUNISHMENT AMONG THE 
DEAD, AFTER REJECTING THE WORD OF REPENTANCE AND 
¥AITH :—THE RICH MAN IN TORMENTS, AND FATHER ABRA- 
HAM. 


(Luke xvi. 15-31.) 


Every unprejudiced reader who is not under the mischievous 
influence of the fragment-hunting, disintegrating critics,’ will 
observe that this parable stands in close connection with the for- 
mer; and that their fundamental ideas lie so deep as to be per- 
fectly one. The Pharisees also have discerned something, in 
what had been said, appropriate to themselves; for, they scorn- 
fully set their faces as if they would justify and exalt themselves: 
—but it is shown only in their features and gesture, not as in 
chap. xv. 2 with a murmuring Aéye; it is as if they thought 
cadre révre scarcely worth a word of reply, though in reality 
their courage was abashed. They would have said, if they 
could have uttered it: “ Why all this trouble to teach such un- 

“just Publicans as these a righteousness which we, the pious dis- 
pensers of alms, and we alone, have long exhibited!” while at 
the same time they were thinking in their hearts—“ and we are 
shrewd enough, withal, shrewder than thou counsellest, for we 
can dexterously contrive to serve God and Mammon too!”* Such 
thoughts, however, must have been transmuted in their secret 
conscience into self-accusations, while the Lord, whom they had 
better understood than they professed, throws His clear, calm, 
and piercing words into the tumult and hypocrisy of their secret 
imaginations, directing to them immediately the discourse which 
had scarcely been suspended. “Yea, verily, ye too may hear 
this, would that ye might! But ye will not receive counsel, ye 


1 The singular Sepp seems to have become one of these; for we find him 
saying :—‘' The parable of the beggar Lazarus seems as if it had dropped 
down unintroduced from heaven among the other disjecta membra of the 
discourse |” 

2 This seems more probable than the imputation in Braune :—‘t He makes 
light of riches, for he is poor: let him talk ever so long, he will accomplish 
nothing!” The reply to their secret thought, ver. 15, will not suit the 
supposition that such was its tenor. . 
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will nct be converted: though ye are éyyiZovreg where I teach, it 
is not for the sake of truly &zoves, but in order to yoyybZe and 
éxpuxrnpiZew. Ye are rich both in mammon and in righteous- 
ness; over whom, however, there is impending a miserable 
penury and failure of both!” Thus does our Lord’s discourse 
oscillate between the two parties around Him: it passes from the 
penitent Publicans who condemn themselves, but whom God 
receives and justifies, once more to the impenitent self-righteous, 
who justify themselves while God knoweth their hearts, who will 
condemn and cast them down. On the one side are the Publi- 
cans, excluded from the rights of Israel, and contemptuously 
brought down to a level with the heathen ;—on the other the 
‘proud and secure children of Abraham, who have the Word, 
but use it not for their salvation, who hear indeed, but hear not, 
who believe not, because they will not repent! Let it be ob- 
served, moreover, how, in this disclosed foundation of the whole 
discourse, the conclusion of chap. xvi. returns back again into 
the beginning of chap. xv.; and let us note preliminarily what 
the wealth and sumptuous living of this man, with the frightful 
txrcirew predicted against it, was designed to signify for the 
Pharisees and the dW7Ady of their zapdias! While it may here 
be presumed, from the analogy of the elder son in the former 
parable, that in the profoundest background a warning, threaten- 
ing Love is still seeking their souls; yea, that the tormenting 
flame in Sheol, of which we shall afterwards hear, with the 
Téxvov probes of Father Abraham, may actually summon 
even these to a late gpygodus cig éavrov, which the Publicans’ 
entering into the kingdom of heaven before them, had already 
experienced for their good. 

Tt will be seen that all the individual sayings, vers. 15-18 
(which precede the last parable as an explanatory address, just 
as vers. 10-13 followed the middle one), are most accurately 
adapted to the innermost position of all. Possibly we have 
here an epitome of the chief points of the Lord’s descrip- 
tion, which had other links of connection ;* though it is more 
probable that the whole was spoken by our Lord to these 
hearers in this unconnected and designedly enigmatical way, 

1 Not, indeed, as von Gerlach too strongly says—a brief hint of a much 
longer reproof. 
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for the awakening of their attention and the rousing of their 
consciences.! “Yea, ye are they whom I mean, the so-called 
righteous (ch. xv. 7); who, however, before God are only on that 
account greater sinners in the pride of your hearts, an abomina- 
tion instead of cause of rejoicing in heaven! ver. 15. or ye 
scorn and reject with hateful violence, and pervert in sinful 
transgression, the Revelation of the truth and love of God which 
is brought plainly before your eyes. Law, Prophecy, and Gospel 
in their full inseparable harmony are exhibited to you in this day 
of grace, offer themselves to your acceptance—and ye despise the 
grace of the Gospel, ye break the truth of the law!”? The for- 
mer is the GihZeobos eg adrqy of ver: 16. The latter follows in 
vers. 17,18. “For why is it that ye revolt against the preached 
kingdom of God? Because ye perceive and have heard from My 
lips, that in that preaching the law is not and cannot be abolished, 
but fulfilled. Ver. 17. But ye have never humbled yourselves 
under the law, your hearts being filled with pride, unfaithful- 
ness, hypocrisy, and adultery ; ye have perverted and broken it 
(like false stewards of the Adyice rod Oe00), for the gratification of 
your lust and avarice, and for your own base political ends !” 
This will approve itself finally as the true meaning of ver. 18. 
Ver. 15. The d:xcesody éevrods (comp. ch. x. 29) is the trust- 
ing in themselves that they are righteous (ch. xviii. 9) which, how- 
ever, does not fully sustain itself in their consciences before God ; 
hence they all the more anxiously seek to justify themselves, ex- 
hibit themselves as righteous, and acquire the reputation of being 
such before men. Fundamentally no man can justify himself before 
God (however daringly he may use the language of ch. xv. 29, 
and xviii. 11)—for God knoweth the hearts of all (Ps. vii. 10; 1 
Kings viii. 39):—he who will absolve himself is, nevertheless and 
on that very account, not absolved of God. This ob7Adv as 
being the most essential, inmost idolatry, is the essential BdéAvywoe 
in His sight. (Rom. ii. 22.) To & &vdpaross orbnrov is by 
no means altogether parallel with, and the same as, év@xsoy 


1 Schleiermacher on this occasion says correctly—‘‘ Christ had only to 
hint what to His immediate hearers would be, if only half-spoken, much 
more intelligible than to us.” 

2 Roos: ye area people prepared neither for the old time nor fcr the 
new! 
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civ vOpdrav before, although the opposite is set down again as 
tvdéasov rod beod; but as the Lord had just been speaking of 
their hearts, it means that pride of spirit which was actually pre- 
sent in these perverted and corrupted &yépwaos; and it is this 
alone which is the abominable thing in the sight of that God 
who looketh at the heart and not at the outward appearance.’ 
(Prov. vi. 16, 17, xxix. 23.) But this pride of heart exhibits itself 
in a twofold manner, inasmuch as they who are inwardly lifted 
up make themselves great before other men, and further celebrate 
and magnify (enviously, yet admitting it) the external, or self- 
arrogated loftiness in others :—so fur & eevbpamoss includes (with 
a natural double-meaning which occurs elsewhere) the vpnnrov 
among end before men, both at the same time; as the Vulgate 
endeavours to express it by hominibus. Much that is extolled 
by men, yea all that regards this outward commendation alone, 
is most highly offensive to the God who searcheth the heart. 1 
Sam. xvi. 7.) Thus it is here—“that which men regard as highly 
estimable in you,” just as foolishly as ye seek their high estima- 
tion. The reason of this, however, remains :—That which is 
high, ironically spoken, that 1s, what would be high and exalt 
itself (without being raised up on high by God, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1), 
and thus rob the only Lofty one of His honour; that it is which 
is abomination and idolatry in His sight. ‘This is the bpayara 
of 2 Cor. x. 5, and thus appears the loftiest human virtue and 
“righteousness” to be no more than a wicked pride of heart! 
Before grace has humbled and justified and exalted the abased 
sinner, all the highest excellencies to which any man may 
have attained, however they may have exalted him in his 
own estimation, or given him value in the estimation of his 
fellow-worms, are but 7d tov, abomination in the sight of 
God! (So does John Newton, in his letters, pertinently ex- 

1 Thus it is far from intimating what has been superficially extracted 
from it—that the high, eminent, and rich as such, kings, and masters on 
their chairs, are despicable before God! Schleiermacher would find here 
an oblique glance at Herod, such as might with some reason be applicable 
to ver. 18. A large portion of the Pharisees were sycophantic adherents 
of his; and it is imagined that the Lord would bring it to their minds, 
that while they were despising the Publicans on account of their serving 
Rome, they themselves occupied a similar relation to the untheocratic domi- 
nion of the Idumean family. 
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pound our text.) Thus profoundly does our Lord’s first word 
penetrate the hearts of these unhappy sinners, to whom He 
speaks “as unto wise men,” with His piercing —“ God knoweth 
your hearts |” 

Ver. 16. Let the reader consult our exposition of Matt. xi. 12, 
13. The fw¢ "Iweévvov (which in its conciseness emphatically 
refers to something well-known, and already before urged against 
them) must not be supplemented by merely supplying —“ were 
valid till John” (then being abolished, against which ver. 17 
protests); nor will it help the meaning to insert xupsevoves, O60- 
roriZoves, as if the contrast were simply between the rigour of 
the law and the mildness of the Gospel (for the Prophets are not 
_ without gentle consolation) ;—but the right complement, the true 
antitheton to ebayyeaiZeros is already in St Matthew TPoeQyrev- 
owy, which has been consequently inserted in some codd. as a 
gloss. But this rpopyréves (of which Rom. iii. 21 also speaks) 
is assuredly a preparation, since the law and the prophets toge- 
ther do what John does at the end—prepare the way for the 
grace of Christ, and that preeminently by humbling to repent- 
ance. The dnaov of the Pharisees had never submitted to that ; 
they cannot, therefore, and they will not comprehend or tolerate 
the kingdom of God which, with its preaching to the poor, 
plainly declares itself to be the fulfilment and realisation of all 
that had gone before; but it may be said of them in a bad sense 
—sras cic adrav BicZercs. We shall not now repeat what was 
said in Vol. ii. to justify this interpretation as necessary for the 
passage here: it is obviously required by the d¢ of ver. 17, and 
the entire connection as it appears when closely examined. Thus 
the rag in a certain sense corresponds with the rdévze¢ of chap. 
xv. 1, but by way of contrast—“ Among you there is not one that 
repenteth to the joy of angels; every one of you, rather, that is, 
the first, the best, acts in refractory opposition. Ye rebel and 
strive mightily against the kingdom of God—instead of using a 
nobler violence in prayer, and striving to enter into it—in spite 
of its being the fulfilment of all preparation and prophecy, the 
end of all your service of God (Acts xxvi. 6, 7), and of its gra- 


1 Schleiermacher supplies insufficiently—é véwos . . . . exupievos, 
ioxvee, for this is not the true “ antithesis of evaryyeniCeras.” 
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cious evangelical announcement of itself. Ye think, in your 
scorn, that such a Gospel and such a kingdom is only fit for 
Publicans and harlots. But ye are no sinners! Is it so? How 
stands it between you and the law, which ye set against My 
Gospel, and which ye condemn Me for breaking ee 

Vers. 17, 18. Ye know by the exhibition of My leading prin- 
ciples given on the Mount, or if ye have forgotten I repeat it to 
you, that—I am not come to abolish but to fulfil the law! We 
do not make void the law through faith—this must be ever an 
impossibility before God. Here we have the strongest formula 
with an edxorwrepov, which exalts most emphatically the mini- 
mum of “moral order” (to speak in modern terms) above the 
maximum or totality of the physical system of nature :—rather 
would God destroy His entire universe than suffer one tittle of 
His law to fall away.? Observe the great contrast between 
waperdeiy (vanish away, pass, go out of existence) with the simple 
aéoely or txareoeiv, become invalidated, or remain unfulfilled. 
(Rom. ix. 6; 1 Cor. xiii.8; 2 Kings x.10; Josh. xxiv 0y xxiii. 
14.) “And as it does not enter my mind to desire that which is 
impossible before God, to relax any of those essential, permanent 
obligations and requirements of the law, in the case of those sin- 
ners whom I so graciously receive as My disciples, and continue 
so condescendingly to teach (so, e9., counselling them no un- 
righteousness)—so no more shall ye be able with your BsceCeodoes 
either to endanger the kingdom of God, or to do away with one 
tittle of the law which in that kingdom is to be established and 
confirmed. Though ye are actually striving, as much as in you 
lies, in your cunning to do both: ye revolt not less against the 
law than against My gospel, ye keep not but violate the com- 
mandments of God. This very law which ye hold up to confront 
Me, will nevertheless remain in force and will condemn you 
with its eternal, inevitable, righteous requital, ye adulterers !” 
This gives us the transition to ver. 18, which seems so singularly 
unconnected, and in which Olshausen, despairing to trace any 


1 Roos would very artificially defend the interpretation of Luther, which 
is not in harmony with the connection—‘‘ Every man—save you, presseth 
in! This needs no refutation, let who may supply it! 

2 See, moreover, the exposition of this saying in all its breadth and depth 
in Vols. i. and ii. 
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connection in its literal sense, would find a figure analogous to 
Rom. vii. 1-4 :—ye have become divorced from the law as from 
a wife! (On which view the marrying of this divorced wife in 
the second clause would not simply be superfluous, but meaning- 
less: for his interpretation of this—that while they divorced 
themselves from the law in its spiritual and eternal significance, 
they nevertheless married it again in its transitory aspect, hold- 
ing the Old Testament economy in that externality to which 
they had first reduced it—is most strangely forced and artificial.) 
We have only simply to bear in mind that the oriental and 
scriptural style of teaching, especially when dealing in gnomes 
and words of cutting reproof, does not expressly interject the 
connecting words, which, however, we must supply. Here it 
should be:—“ As for an example your disorderly divorces, which 
I have only to mention as exhibiting your laxity of practice (as 
was said before Matt. v. 31), which the inviolable law, confirmed 
with new force by Me, condemns.” This demonstration was all 
the more intelligible to them, because, only a short time before, 
their national judicature, receding from the high standard of the 
law of God, had tolerated the public scandal which Herod’s 
marriage with his brother’s wife had occasioned. (Tertullian 
found an allusion here to this occurrence.) Thus the reference 
which Schleiermacher would assign to the whole discourse, will 
hold good as far at least as this outrage of Herod gave a pertinent 
exemplification. This circumstance stood in close connection 
with the just-mentioned death of John, and the end of his 
ministry (by which the way was prepared for the kingdom of 
God and the preaching of the Gospel) ; they had not, like John, 
done their duty and boldly said to the adulterer upon the throne 
—lIt is not lawful! The ra thus obtains the force of —“ even if 
it were the king;” similarly the striking a&roAchuméivny ww 
cvdpo¢ instead of dx6 does not merely strongly emphasize the 
invalidity of the divorce, but includes the circumstance in con- 
nection with Herod’s crime, that a woman herself had abandoned 
her husband. 


1 Roos thinks that it was not necessary here for our Lord to insert any 
condition or exception (as in Matt. xix. 9, v. 32), because their divorces 
were altogether, and as a whole, adulterous. We have corrected this in 
Vol. i. 
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We are by no means to suppose that the rich man of the 
parable was a Sadducee, as many have thoughtlessly assumed; 
for vers, 29 and 31 would then be quite inapplicable. But the 
Lord seems to say :—“ Ye Pharisees live a Sadducean life like 
Herod and his adherents, with whom ye quarrel about the law 
and the prophets, and the life which is after death; ye live as if 
there were none, ye do not hear the word which ye possess and 
which ye deal in—ye clothe yourselves and eat and drink 
very differently from the preacher of repentance.” ‘Then follows 
the last parable of this Trilogy, which with its avépwrog 0& r1¢ 
jv (only observed, as far as we have seen, by J. v. Miiller) follows 
in immediate connection :!—“ But how is it with you and how will 
it be? Hear yet one thing more, in addition to all this, your 
own history—and even down to Hades—if ye will continue to be 
rich and highly esteemed upon earth 12 This parable, with its 
progressive application to the Pharisees instead of the Publicans, 
joins on to the beginning and end of the preceding one, inas- 
much as it shows a rAovotog in his éxAsives; but it descends 
therewith into the kingdom of the dead, just as the first had 
gone up into heaven:—Joy in heaven—Torment in hell! It 
depicts the torments endured there by one who had been a 
luxurious sinner upon earth, who had refused to abase himself 
but had remained impenitent and unbelieving to the end; and 
depicts it most awfully, if, peradventure, the word may yet pierce 
their hearts, by the double contrast with the comfort there of the 
pious man’ who had been so miserable here. And although 
there might be involved an intimation that love, even in those 
depths, had not utterly given up the sinner, but was still seeking 
to bring him to reflection ; yet here, in these words of father Abra- 
ham to the yoy 33 rejected son, as before in the great Father's 
words to the elder son who had remained in the house, the 


1 For this 3¢ in the middle of the discourse is something quite different 
from that in fare dé, Zreye 3¢ xa/—see e.g. similarly at ch. xvii. 1. 

2 Though this parable may possibly be fashioned upon other similar 
narratives used in the teaching of that age, yet we find in it abundance 
of what is proper to itself, and profoundly new, down to the xepaic. Itis 
the blending of given elements, the arrangement and harmonising of the 
simple ground-notes which are everywhere heard that exhibits the master of 
composition, 
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warningagainst unbelief sounds out much more distinctively in the 
ears of these Jews, against that unbelief which, in its process of 
hardening, had deserved such doom, and brought the impenitent 
man to the flame which held out small prospect of any further 
salutary pipvjoxeobocs and wercevoeiv.® 

In the first and briefer portion of the parable, the scene of 
which is still upon earth, there is exhibited before our eyes a 
rich man living in carnality and all the enjoyment of life, as an 
unfaithful steward of the law and the prophets, an unbelieving ser- 
vant of Mammon—in the sharpest contrast with a poor, despised, 
righteous man; towards whom he does not act as the preceding 
parable required, and therefore constantly accumulates guilt. 
The inward character of both is only hinted at; just as their pri- 
vate thoughts and dispositions were concealed from the sight of 
men till the time came when the vale of perverting appearances 
falls off, and each takes his true place and condition. First we 
have this unnamed and yet well-known rich man’s condition and 
manner of life, indicating the end for which he lived, ver. 19. 
Over against him is the helpless God-help, as his name written 
in heaven declares him to be, ver. 20. Then in ver. 21 we have 
the relation of one to the other; wherein, again, the piety of 
the poor man, and the neglect of the rich man, are preliminarily 
hinted at. But now comes the suddenly disclosed second part, 
the essential heart of the parable—“a narrative, with its scene 
laid in that other world; and which, if Christ were speaking in 
our day, would be called by our Polyhistors a romance of heaven” - 

1A friend made me acquainted, during the publication of the first 
edition, with a sermon of the excellent Harms on the first Sunday after 
Trinity, which represents this Gospel as being inopportune and alien to such 
a season. But this alien out of Hades vindicates his own significance. As 
the portions selected for Trinity Sunday itself refer to the inscrutableness 
of the ways and of the nature of God, and to the new birth, in which alone 
we can practically know the Three-One ; so then begins the institution of 
the Church by that high teaching which places this world in its true relation 
to the next, warning us that the exhortation of the Holy Ghost to re- 
pentance towards God and that faith in Christ which exercises itself in love 
to the brethren (comp. the Epistle, 1 Jno. iv. 16-21), is contained in that 
word which we already have. This is a better vindication of the Gospel and 
Epistle than that which Strauss in his ‘‘Kirchenjahr” gives; comp. 


Nitzsch (Prakt. Theol. ii. 2. 391) who refers to “‘circumstances unknown to 
us” as the ground of the selection. 
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(as Kleuker says)—we would say rather, a romance of hell! 
For although it is certainly true—“so much that is deep, true, 
and transcendently suggestive is said of the two great regions of 
the other world, that every stroke of the delineation becomes the 
basis of a widely extended system”—yet the man in his torment 
must ever be the prominent central figure: the dead and buried 
unbeliever (whom the generation of the children of this world, 
and all his brothers above esteem meanwhile, according to Ps. 
xlix. 13, 14, to be happy and approve his sayings) in the tor- 
ments of the kingdom of death! What a picture, and with what 
sublime assurance and repose presented !* 

Again there are two parts: the former brief and transitional, 
the other being the proper and most important scene, most drama- 
tically developed. First is the change of circumstances generally, 
with the ever impending éyévero 02 aaobuveiv of every-day life;— 
the one in Abraham’s bosom, the other shut out from the place 
of happiness which he beholds, and in torment, vers. 22, 23. 
Then follows the more detailed elucidation of the kind, the design, 
and the reason of this torment, given in a parabolical colloquy 
between the tormented one and father Abraham, to whom he 
appeals in vain. ‘Two supplications are rejected. The former 
for ever so sligkt a mitigation of the righteously ordained punish- 
ment contains in itself an intimation of the kind, and receives for 
answer a hinted explanation of the end, of this torment. In the 
prayer, ver. 24, it exhibited itself as the pain of deprivation, con- 
nected with a consciousness of guilt (clinging, however, to the 
slender service once rendered in the crumbs which had been 
thrown out), but without any application to the alone-helping 
mercy of God.? The repelling answer, vers. 25, 26, hints at the 
justice and well-adjusted design of love, in the torments which 
for the present are rigidly fixed. In the second colloquy the 


1To quote Kleuker (Menschl. Vers. iiber d. Sohn Gottes, 8. 194) once 
more: “It was not possible that Jesus should assume, for its own sake, a 
mien of mystery, or aim to create a mere vacant astonishment, or use the 
tone of affected lamentation: for He spoke out of His own nature, even as 
sop did when he made his lions, asses, nightingales, and trees speak ; 
and it was not His aim to make proselytes to faith by prodigies exhibited to 
the eye, any more than by those uttered to the ear.” 

2 It is only the addition of this third which makes the pains of hell : the 
two former had been experienced both by J.azarus and the prodigal. 

VOL. IV. 2 
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ground of guiltiness is referred to :—the request for extraordinary 
revelation to his brethren (which hardly conceals his own stiff- 
necked apology for himself as having lacked it) is rejected with a 
reference to the word which was in their hands. The request of 
vers. 27, 28 exhibits as well the blindness and obduracy of the 
offender, as his distinct consideration and reflection upon all things, 
and even his knowledge of the nature of repentance. The refusing 
father Abraham must now give two answers, for the colloquy 
deepens into an objection and contradiction on the part of him 
who is made wiser in his flames. The jirst reply points generally 
to the hearing and acceptance of that which before Christ had 
been given to Israel, as sufficing to lead to Abraham’s bosom. 
Ver. 29. But when the objection, ver. 30, carries self-justification 
even to this point, even while its contradiction condemns itself 
(for in his blindness concerning the saving ordinance of faith 
there is yet a knowledge of the way of repentance, in which man 
learns to understand faith), there follows finally the conclusive 
answer to the whole;—/uith in order to repentance, that alone can 
preserve the soul from future torment !" But these two things are 
intimated: that God’s love furnishes the most superabounding 
means of grace, and that these are in vain to the unbelief which 
has been before hardened into reprobation. “ Hence then, ye 
Pharisees, be taught by your Abraham, and use that which ye 
already have, from his time down to John, in order that ye may 
believe the Gospel of the kingdom (ver. 16), and in Him who 
will rise from the dead !” 





Ver. 19. A rich man: “such as we beati possidentes, whom 
Thou, poor Messiah, rebukest, because Thou hast nothing Thy- 
self,’—might these bold mockers have thought within them- 
selves, unless our Lord’s previous words had humbled them too 
much. A rich man: “as that word is used in the Scriptures 
from Job’s time, with the bad and almost godless meaning 


1 How-can any one help seeing this, clearly as it stands before us! We 
protest again and again against the ever-recurring interpretation, that the 
unjust steward exhibits the ‘‘ blessedness of charity”—and the rich. man 
“the curse of selfishness.” 
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attached to it in the Psalms and the Proverbs by the rich David 
and Solomon”—would attentive and observant hearers begin to 
suspect. A rich man: “such as the great Sermon, Luke vi. 
24, had denounced a woe upon”—would the Apostles probably 
and other disciples interpret the words, at once discerning the 
aim of their Master’s discourse. (Matt. xix. 23 had not yet 
been uttered.) “Avdpwmxsg rig qv rAobo10g—altogether like ver. 
1 before; for all e&ydpwos are only stewards of One above them- 
selves, the only God, but this one acts the God himself, and 
as man thinks himself in the place of God. Nullum adest 
vestigium vel mentio transitus ullius a Phariseis ad Sadduczeos 
—remarks Bengel quite correctly ; but it is equally clear that 
this Pharisee lives as a Sadducee, and consequently the thoughts 
of his heart are such as will hereafter be discovered to be pure . 
scepticism or not believing. Heis simply a man of this world, 
and a sensual lover of the good things of life (érpuQjoure éxi 
TIS Yio noi coraradjoure, Jas. v. 5), knowing nothing about 
administering God’s goods as a steward; he makes good liv- 
ing the end of life, his heart is altogether immersed in its pomp 
and luxuriance, and hence there is nothing more just at this 
point to be said concerning him. The vain preeminence of ap- 
parel is first mentioned, for this with eating and drinking is 
the heathenish ambition of his mammon; and his one great care 
is to carry both to the loftiest pitch in the sight of men, as if for 
his own precious soul. That feeds with the swine of the earth 
and is perfectly content; therefore has he every day his merry 
companions around him (ei@paivecdus, as ch. xv. 23, 29): and 
it is all Awpapas too, so that he does not merely riot, but osten- 
tatiously exhibits his riches and his costly apparel, like King 
Ahasuerus of old: if his seats are not of gold his vessels are ; if 
his curtains and fringes are not of purple and fine linen, these 
adorn his own great person. ‘These are all fine strokes in the 
delineation, each having its significance. The purple was the 
colouring of a woollen fabric, the byssus or fine linen was 
weighed against gold by reason of its resplendent whiteness. 
The combination not only was beautiful (hence they are always 
united, from Esth. i. 6, viii. 15, with blue and white, down 
to Rev. xviii. 12); but it was the emblem of high dignity, so 
that kings and priests could not outvie this fortunate one, who 
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though neither of these himself, was a rich man to whom every- 
thing was accessible and conceded. It never occurs to his mind 
to think how many Lazaruses he might have clothed with the 
price of his sumptuous array. Moreover, he is not a mean and 
parsimonious man, for he enjoys his substance, parts with it freely, 
and has open house with grateful guests always round his table ; 
neither is anything said of édszéa in the acquisition of his wealth, 
or of any obvious want.of charity or mercilessness ; nothing of 
notorious sins or blasphemy, although he is depicted with accu- 
racy down to his clothing :—so that we may not unnecessarily 
imagine anything of this kind. Thus he lives and _ glitters 
Acwwrpag in his royal magnificence xa’ mwépay, as if his days 
would’ never come to an end, a blind Qpovimparcros sig ny 
yevey sqy eavrod. The people deem him fortunate and happy : 
and many look enviously at his palace.* 

Vers. 20, 21. And now in strongest contrast, in a certain 
sense (to quote Neander) “serving as a foil to the worldly rich 
man,” we have a pious man “stripped of all temporal good” in 
the profoundest and most abject misery : on both sides there is a 
description, as the xa6’ ywépay previously taught, of a permanent 
condition and state of mind. But the rrayé¢ 71g has a name, for 
his name alone is written before God and mentioned with honour 
by Christ—such is the first and most obvious meaning of this 
most striking designation by name in the middle of a parable. Or 
might it be implied thereby that in this case the parable actually 
presents a historical fact? Is the name mentioned by Jesus “as 
the authentication of an actual incident?” (Roos.) The fathers 
many of them were of that opinion, and Theophylact found evi- 
dence that there was at that time in Jerusalem such a well-known 
Lazarus. Calvin is very decided on the same side, on the ground 
that throughout the entire Scriptures we never find a man men- 


1 Professor Weisse doubts not—if we may quote such words—that “‘ this 
perverse description must be put to the Evangelist’s account, who would 
not lose such an opportunity of venting his spleen against the rich and dis- 
tinguished in this world!” But where do we find a word about ‘‘ the rich 
man being punished only for his riches, the poor man rewarded only on ac-: 
count of his poverty?” What doctrine can be found here which is ‘‘ more 
poor and barren than the coarsest heathen notions of moral retribution 
after death!!” Would that these worthies would only read in the New 
Testament what they find written there ! 
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tioned by name in a parable; but this is not sufficient reason to 
reject that which may be a solitary exception. It is possible that 
Christ may have seen such an occurrence, not merely including 
the death of both, and the funeral pomp of the one, but even the 
recorded continuation in the other world which was not hidden 
from His eye: but it is highly improbable and out of keeping, to 
suppose that He would single out and make prominent by name 
one case out of many similar constantly occurring, as if it had 
been a rare and specialevent. Further, if the poor Lazarus had 
been a notorious person, he would scarcely have been found 
remaining to the end at the gate among the dogs; and the 
publicity of his name would be opposed to that obscurity and for- 
gotten condition among men which the Lord evidently intends 
to mark as the principal feature of his case in this world,— 
only Himself knowing and mentioning his name prospectively. 
Finally, if Lazarus must be regarded as a historical personage, 
much more must the rich man with his five brethren: this ap- 
pearance of reality in the narrative has been seized upon by 
many, but the truth will be seen when we come to consider ver. 
28. Though the Lord might assuredly have sometimes incor- 
porated true histories in His parables (in the higher sense they 
are all such); yet must we maintain, on the other hand, that 
in no parable did He ever specify any one single circumstance 
of actuality alone. 

This poor man lay before the rich man’s door, or properly 
avn», that is, the chief entrance and colonnade of his palace: 
2Q4GAnro means more exactly that he was cast down there (as 
BéBAnwos is used of the sick, whom their sickness casts down, 
Matt. viii. 6, 14; Mark vii. 30). Here there is possibly an 
-additional emphasis—He was laid there by the people, who thus 
discharged themselves of their obligation; pacifying their con- 
sciences by placing him at the rich man’s gate: “ Let him be- 
hold the poor man as he goes in and out; let him see before his 
very eyes what kind of people there are in the neighbourhood of 
his rich house, and take him in!” But the rich man did not take 
the advice of Ecclus. xiv. 13-17, although the misery and end 
of man was thus daily obtruded before his eyes : it is a plain in- 
dication of his guilt that there Lazarus zaf nwepav lay and con- 
tinued to lie. For it is the permanent condition of the poor man 
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which is depicted in the parable: not that he was often laid be- 
fore the gate of the rich man (as von Gerlach says)—but he was 
thrown there once for all. To lie excluded in the dust before 
the door of the festal conviviality—that was his dwelling: ulcers 
which he cannot hide, and which invite the dogs,—these were 
his covering (full of sores for 7Axwwév0g), this his costly attire : 
a craving for crumbs, which at least was never fully satisfied,— 
this was his banquet! Naked, outcast, forsaken, and hungry, 
withal in the skin of Job! All this obviously paints only his 
outward condition, but it intimates at the same time his frame of 
mind; and both are exhibited to us in the symbolical, therefore 
not historical but parabolical, name. That name is probably 
a Greecised “rye! but it also has the sound of “1y xb (Chald. 
N?), and thus describes, by its double-meaning, both the external 
appearance and the inner state of the man so named: before 
men he is helpless, and he is at the same thrown before the gate 
of His mercy for God to help. He now sees afar off the table at 
which he could not sit, and from which he could not eat :—the 
converse of what afterwards took place. The learned are still 
contending whether any crumbs fell from that table for him : 
but they should reflect that according to the whole cast of the 
parable the man does not linger a few days and then die of 
hunger (which would have been recorded as the climax of his 
misery); consequently his éaiuweiv must have received some- 
thing to appease it, by which it was only not satisfied even to 
yopraab7jves. Neander is wrong when he says that in his pin- 
ing hunger he longed in vain for a crumb, Many Codices 
would repeat here the zai ovdeig ed/d0v cura from ch. xv. 16 
(Vulg. et nemo illi dabat) ; but that is evidently an uncorrected - 
gloss. It is to be taken for granted that he enjoyed something, 
though only and hardly the crumbs which sympathising servants 
might gather from the leavings of the rich man’s table : for it is 
his habitual condition which is here depicted. He is at least 
tolerated before the gate, is not cast aside as being in the way ; 
but neither is he lifted up into a better place, where he might 


1 Which is nearer to the form AaCapos than srybx A braham’s servant, to 


whom many refer the allusion (as the hero of many Jewish tales !)—on the 
other hand many of the fathers correctly speak, in connection with this 
parable, of the poor Hleazar. 
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receive better attendance: the rich man must have seen him 
just as in hell it was brought to his remembrance, but only with 
absolute indifference: full of himself he troubled himself about 
no one else. He certainly did not himself send him the crumbs. 
He did not command the offensive exhibition to be removed out 
of his way: for nothing availed to carry trouble to the hard 
heart which was covered with purple and fine linen; warmed 
indeed with wine, but cold to all sympathy. He did not say, in 
passing, to any of the people who with alacrity did his bidding 
—Take this hideous object away! The servants, without any 
merit of his, threw to him the scanty Wsyioy occasionally ; but 
the meanest kennel of their master was too good for him to be 
brought under its roof. Then come out to him the dogs, which 
had more than crumbs for their fare (as many a rich lord now- 
a-days fattens his horses and dogs instead of feeding the poor),? 
supplying the lack of men: this is the obvious meaning of this 
trait of contrast in the picture, and settles the question raised 
by the critics whether their licking was sympathy or greed, miti- 
gation or exasperation of his pains. The dogs, with the article, 
are not merely animals as opposed to men, the unowned and 
hungry street-dogs of the East (Ps. lix. 15, 16) who might not 
only have licked his sores, but done far worse to him; but they 
belong to the house and establishment of the rich man, as 
Matt. xv. 27 teaches us that even in the East other dogs 
had “their masters.” These know him, according to the wont 
of dogs, and their half-friendly, half-instinctive, dog-nature ap- 
proves itself (unconsciously, of course, in this rebuking figure) 
more full of sympathy than the swine-nature of their lord, think- 
ing of nothing but the trough. Olshausen thinks that theiz 
licking the wounds denoted their eagerness and greediness rather 
than their sympathy, because dogs bear in the Old and New 
Testament a character exclusively evil, and certainly are never 
used as the symbol of fidelity or even kindness; but to this we 
reply that they are not said as dogs to be thus sympathetic, but 
(and let this exquisite touch in the signification not escape us !) 


1 My practical theological readers may be supposed to know Pestalozzi’s 
Lienhard und Gertrud. This will remind them of it. That little book does 
not teach sound dogmatics, but there is much good in it, which they may 
comprehend and apply better than Pestalozzi himself. 
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their true Master sends them to His poor Lazarus, because there 
is no one to bind up and mollify his wounds; just as aforetime 
He sent the ravens to feed the Prophet.’ “To make his suffer- 
ings endurable to Lazarus, it pleased Providence to make the 
dogs propitious to him: and thus to put men to shame who 
abandoned him in his misery.” (Miiralt in a passage to be quoted 
again.) So that Bengel is not correct here—épyomwevos, venien- 
tes, non Lazari sed sua causa, quasi cadaver esset ;—and after- 
wards—dolorem exasperant.’ For, as dogs solace their own sores, 
so their licking would mitigate the smart of the wounds of 
Lazarus. Finally, that our Lord did mean to express alle- 
viation we are convinced by the &éAeryoy itself; and still more 
clearly by the decisive ®@AAd@ xaé, which would be meaningless 
if an exacerbation of his pain was intended. The poor abject 
man cannot drive the dogs away, nor would he, for they do him 
good ; if he could only get food enough—that remains his only 
desire and lack, more humanly expressed than a similar one of 
the lost son, ch. xv. 16, who even amid his husks thinks still of 
his former good fare, while he is compelled to discover what does 
really satisfy and what does not. 

Might not this Lazarus, then, be a sinner in this state? Oh 
yes, for he might have raged and blasphemed in his heart, as it 
is in Rey. xvi. 9-11; he might have given way to murmuring 
arid envy; he might have cried aloud for the help which was due 
to him while there remained any breath in his body. But all 
this is denied of him in the narrative ; his calm patience, which 
we all the more are conscious of because it takes no pains to 
exhibit itself, and into which his wounds and sores have purified 
the soul which had been rebellious and sinful before, is intimated 
in that single word érsumway, which is far from being “ almost 
without specific meaning,” and indicates far more than the cir- 
cumstance (as Ebrard thinks) that he failed to get any supply 


1 Melancthon adduced this parallel. 

? Gersdorf and many others: they increased the misery of his situation ! 
Stein thinks that this would give the best point of connection for the cessa- 
tion from his troubles and miseries in ver. 22 :—but there was misery enough 
before, and without this, as we know full well. 

8 How this éarw «ws: designates the dogs ‘‘ as wretched competitors of the 
helpless man,” I cannot understand, though Lange says it. 
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He did not, indeed, get enough to supply and assuage his need : 
but that he only desired that partial supply, that he was content 
to eat it with the dog as with a companion, that he did not envy 
or condemn the rich man within the house before him, that he 
did not murmur and send forth his cries, but only sighed out his 
unsatisfied hunger :—all this is the essential grandeur and glory 
of this wretched man’s character, who lies there with his sores 
(mentioned, at the end, as his only heritage !) a mass of misery, 
in that profoundest distress which makes death welcome (Ecclus. 
xli. 1, 2), and of whom it is not once said that he had desired 
deliverance or death. For in his self-abasement, Abraham’s 
bosom was not counted upon so assuredly as it was by the rich 
man in his blinded pride. 

Ver. 22. So much the nearer to him was the redemption and 
consolation which awaited him, and for which he in patience 
waited: but to the other the torment of want! But tt came to 
pass :—by this trivial formula of narration (corresponding to the 


former—There was a certain) is designedly introduced their - 


dying ; that great transition, and reversal of positions for eternity 
. which is in this great world of confusion daily taking place; of 
as universal occurrence as the contrast everywhere seen between 
rich and poor, and which the commerce of the world is constantly 
rendering more wide, can make it. He who upon earth was 
number two, nay, the lowest of all in the roll, has now the pre- 
cedence, for his comfort makes haste. The beggar died—how do 
we rejoice in this as the end of all his trial and need! But his 
sorrow, tribulation, and misery are to come to a blessed and 
joyfulend. There follows immediately something transcendently 
beyond that. What became of his body, from which the stink 
of corruption already issues; whether there is any one to say— 

Let us bury the body, or whether the corpse is again contume- 
liously thrown anywhere, is not now recorded, for it is no more 
matter of concernment to him. The essential Lazarus, who was in 
that body,—xe? «d76y sublimely recognises a personal immortal 
continuance of being, according to the simple consensus gentium 
in human language—is suddenly given to the charge of other 
hands, and transferred to other regions. He had no brothers 
upon earth like the rich man, nor had he any friends, nor any 
mammon with which to make to himself friends; but the dogs 


——— 
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give place to the angels, who had long: ago rejoiced over the 
repentance, and afterwards over the patience of this sinner, wait- 
ing upon it with longing, ministering spirits of the most miserable 
man who should ever inherit blessedness, and expecting their 
permission to carry him there. They appear, as it were, attend- 
ants and helpers in his real birth into life. He who had lain 
there forsaken, is now carried, carefully, tenderly, and with high 
honour, so that no finger may come too near to the wounds of 
the soul (corresponding in susceptibility with those of the body), 
in the moment of their eternal healing. One angel, as Chrysos- 
tom preaches, would have been strong enough for this service, 
but it is the joy and emulation of the angels in common to bring 
one sinner out of his last prison-house into the wealthy place. 
They carry him into Abraham’s bosom, which was most proba- 
bly already in Christ’s time the Jewish designation of the place 
of the blessed fathers in Hades,’ since we can hardly suppose 
that our Lord is here introducing a new designation.- As St 
John lay at the table gy c@ xéAr@ rod’ Iyood, and the eternal Son 
Himself, before time began, was cig roy xbArov rod rarpos 3 so 
shall they that are of faith be blessed with faithful Abraham 
(Gal. iii. 9), who is called the father of them all, and can receive 
them into everlasting habitations. (Hence ver. 23, éy rote 
xboArroig which at the same time includes the idea of fellowship.) 
The outcast has the most exalted ministry and fellowship: the 
abandoned one enjoys the most intimate communion with all the 
princes of God, in whom Israel boasted. This is very different 
from lying at the gate upon earth, and is even more than only 
sitting at the table with Abraham, Matt. viii. 11 (which meal, 
moreover, has another reference, and belongs to the BaosAcéa 
upon earth, not to the other world; hence Bengel is inexact’ 
when he says—sinus presupponit convivium ; convivium, reg- 
num cclorum—for here the discourse is of Hades). 

But the rich man also died, not merely when his time came as 
it cometh to all (Job xxi. 23-26), but, as the condensed narra- 
tive signifies, only alittle afterwards; his death speedily ensued. 
This Lazarus before his gate was probably the final probation 
of his life, to try whether such a sight would move him to reflee- 


* According to Lightfoot pray by ene was equivalent to Paradise. 
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tion; or was he the last and only intercessor who lengthened his 
day of grace, for the crumbs’ sake, which were imputed to him? 
Suffice that he died: the bitterness of his death is veiled—how 
under his silken covering he found that medicaments could not 
save him, how he thought one moment with the heathen king 
Agag that the bitterness of death was past, and in the next was 
ruthlessly seized by the unflattering devil and hurried away.’ 
And was buried—doubtless with great pomp and splendour, 
which however in vain would conceal his equality with the 
poor beggar in death; if funeral orations and monumental in- 
scriptions had been in vogue then, in both it would have been 
said—Here rests’ one, who is now eating and drinking at a 
higher table in Abraham’s bosom! Such was the last of him ; 
hurried away with such fatal falsehoods in his ears, there soon 
remains of him upon earth only—There was a certain rich man; 
till that itself, with his name, is forgotten. And is the history 
ended when we hear that he also died? Oh no, as in relation 
to the dying and the being buried, so now there follows yet one 
more fearful and direful and. 

Ver. 23. And in hell,—that is, in the realm of the dead, in the 
other world—it was otherwise with both respectively ; the happy 
man is now in torments, the miserable man in Abraham’s bosom. 
And both immediately, without any sleep of the soul or any pause 
of interval—their dying is the turning-point of their destiny ! 
A common realm of the dead, in which here first both are found, 
is intended in this expression; and they who regard & 7@ G07 as 
already equivalent to ey Bacevoss, and as the antithesis of z0Am0¢ 
’ ABpo-d, do so simply because they do’ not understand what 


1A question which may be pretermitted by him whom it offends! In the 
case of Lazarus the carrying away of the soul by the angels takes place 
immediately after his dying ; in the case of the rich man, the burying comes 
between the death and the torment. Does this intend at the same time to 
give us a profound intimation that, instead of the being hurried away by 
the devil of which we spoke, the spirit in the case of the latter still hovers 
about the corpse and the sepulture, scarcely able to get entirely free, and 
long shivers before the commencing contrast between the glory and the 
torment? “It might seem by certain experiences to be established that 
this is one of the most dreadful sufferings of the sundered spirit of the sin- 
ner, to remain by its corpse, and to be constrained to be, as it were, partaker 
of its dissolution.” (Kerner’s Blatter aus Prevorst ii. 136.) 
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dong or Sixvi is, The same Lord Jesus Christ who speaks in 
Matt. xvi. 18 of the gates, and in. Rev. i. 18 of the keys of hell, 
uses the word in both passages according to its well-known signi- 
fication for all the world; only that He, the conqueror and 
living one, contemplates dying, death, and the realm of the dead 
in itself as being part of the dominion of the devil, and as ex- 
hibiting the subjection of man to his authority in a prison-house 
on account of sin. The necessity of dying, the being held cap- 
tive in the realm of death, is the mournful fundamental idea of 
the expression; and it is very consistent that the Lord should 
speak concerning Lazarus, already in a place of peace and joy, 
without mentioning that dreary word; but ndw, when it is to 
be taken in its evil side, it comes forth into its own promi- 
nence, (Let Bengel’s note be understood and carefully noted !) 
Assuredly we must admit here a transition into the narrower 
and evil signification of the word (such as necessarily afterwards 
became universal in the phraseology of Christians); but we 
cannot admit that it was according to a phraseology then 
already in use (of which this would be the only instance) which 
made é&dz¢, by metonymy of the whole for a part, simply equiva- 
lent to no less than yeévye or réprapos. A heathen, speaking 
of the final consolation of a blessed man in the Elysian fields 
(which also belong to Hades) would have similarly expressed 
himself; for, as the c&odcveiv of the poor man has in itself a 
different and more gracious tone than the d&rédave zai of the 
rich man, so is his place in the region of the dead no longer, as 
it were, the kingdom and domain of death. Although, for the 
rest, Grotius is perfectly correct in saying—fuit gy ady etiam 
Lazarus, disterminatis ¢dov regionibus. 

The New Testament, like the Septuagint, derives from 
heathenism the word, and also its fundamental idea as grounded 
upon internal consciousness and even external perception (ap- 
pearances of the dead and insights of the living, which are 
_ Hever wanting in its literature); and thus confirms its identity 
with the Old Testament Siw’, The etymology of the two 
words remarkably corresponds, notwithstanding apparent dif- 
ference, and is less uncertain than manifold in its meaning ; for 
they are actually two pregnantly mysterious words adapted to 
the views of the ancient world with respect to these deep things. 
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Apart from other baseless subtilties," “xw is, first of all, the 
unknown place, the undefined whither after which man asks; 
but at the same time, in an undertone of meaning, the condi- 
tion and place of asking and longing to those who are found 
there. Again, as ‘xv signifies to demand, it is the realm which 
inexorably requires the living and is insatiable in its exaction (as 
Luther says upon Ps. xvi.); but at the same time a reckoning 
is demanded of those who dwell there (wera 02 rovro xpioss, 
Heb. ix. 27) and it is the prison of the true Ingutsition, of pro- 
found and most righteous investigation. Similarly, cong bears 
the well-known general signification of the unseen land—“ the 
no place, the land of forgetfulness, the region of shadows and un- 
realities—and at the same time (which is less generally recog- 
nised) the land where no man can see anything (the lifting up of 
the eyes and seeing, in our parable, in one sense is consistent with 
this, in another, forms a contrast), a land of obscurity in opposi- 
tion to the light of the living, the life of shadows, the “ twilight 
of severed existence ”—and thus, finally, it is the place whence 
there is no prospect or hope of return.’ The old theologians had 
a much better accquaintance with the nature of Sheol than the 
more modern: though sounder views are beginning now to be 
admitted in the place of the rash and hasty negative dogmatics 
of the Reformers.’ 

Abraham himself, in this general sense, is in Sheol, like J acob 
and Joseph, Gen. xxxvii. 35; and Samuel also is there where 
Saul cometh to him, 1 Sam. xxviii. 19. Kai é 7@- @dy is the 
general antithesis to their earthly life, the lifting up of the cur- 
tain upon the scene beyond ; if this had itself signified—“ in 


1 Of which we only mention Kanne’s derivation from a root cognate 
with 7>w, the place of rest and stillness, Ps. xciv. 17, exv. 17) which says 
too little and is too gentle); and then Gesenius—tandem indagasse sibi 
videtur 47%, cavitas,—which is too external and local, and, properly speak- 
ing, without any contents. Or it must be regarded as remaining ever hollow, 
never full, as an insatiable abyss, Prov. xxvii. 20, xxx. 16. 

2 See v. Meyer’s Blatter vi. 229. Other echoes and allusions in the word 
we now pretermit : see Kerner’s Blitter aus Prevorst iii. 93-95. 

8 We may refer especially to three books—von Meyer, Hades. Frankf. 
1810 (Salzmann.) Was ist der Tod, Todtenbehiltniss u.s.w. Strassburg 
1810. Kénig die Lehre von Christi Himmelfahrt, Frankf. 1842. Against 
which de Valenti’s Eschatology urges an unfounded and perverted protest. 
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the place of torments,” there would have been evident an 
abrupt and violent change in the language; and the solemn éy 
Baocvois, which with its urépywy first introduces the absolute 
issue of all, would introduce a weakening tautology. But the 
discourse goes on most simply and lucidly thus: —“ And when he, 
the rich man, had all the honours done to his buried body, how 
was it with his soul-which not the less on that account was there 
below; how did he take his place there? In torments!”* With 
almost ridiculous force of language and dogmatism de Valenti 
explains this hell of the rich man to be “a New-Testament de- 
scription of the place and condition of the eternally damned, 
such as cannot be interchangeable with the Old Testament 
Sheol,” and thence regards Lazarus as a “ New-Testament 
saint made perfect,” and the rich man as an absolute contemner 
of the Gospel! He wilfully overlooks the fact that the entire 
parable as a narrative belongs to a period before the death and 
resurrection of Christ (through which first the Old-Testament 
Sheol lost its sole prerogative) ; and that, in ver. 29, the revela- 
tion given before Christ is appealed to, most decisively and 
designedly, as already sufficient. Similarly must this period be 
regarded as before the resurrection of all the dead to their defini- 
tive judgment; the discourse consequently refers only to an 
interval and middle state, just as before the habitations or taber- 
nacles, albeit eternal, yet as tabernacles referred to an interim. 
The detailed exposition of all that follows will variously and de- 
cisively confirm this view. Nor can we derive from it the notion 
that there is a torment of the wicked which falls short of eternal 
condemnation ; according to the sentiment of one who has been 
| “taught by a continual study of the Scriptures, and reflection 
| upon the Divine nature, to think, or at least to hope (!) that the 
Divine righteousness would never affix to the transitory errors 
and failings of this short life, the doom of eternal woe.”? There is, 


1 Thus there is no ground for Hengstenberg’s assertion (Ev. Kirchenz. 
1849. ss.) that the word Hades is used in the New Testament only with re- 
ference to departed sinners. In Acts ii. 27-31 the Old-Testament phrase is 
recognised and affirmed ; and, further, Rev. xx. 13 means the realm of the 
dead simply, as is plain from ver. 12. 

? As Rossler of Merseburg publicly expounded this parable, and, at the 
wish of very respectable people, printed his sermon. 
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indeed, a z6Aao%g ceidvsog Which no investigation of Scripture, and 
no reflection upon the righteousness of God, can explain away; but 
that is not the subject of the discourse which we now expound. 
The sometime rich man is regarded as being, in the first tran- 
sition and on his first entrance into this place, dark and involved 
in self; but there immediately ensues a lifting up of his eyes, a 
contemplation and pondering of the condition in which he now 
is, and that not induced by desire or curiosity, but enforced by 
torment :—it is this which drives him to the first involuntary 
perception of the horror of his ‘condition. Every lexicon will 
tell us that B&oavos in its original and fundamental signification 
indicates a testing and investigation ;* and then subordinately 
the pains which ensue as the tortures which extract confession. 
If the application of this sense to our passage is declined, on 
the ground of New Testament usage, we are constrained: to 
admit that there is strong apparent ground for doing so; since 
Béouros, Matt. iv. 24, is used for the sufferings of sickness, 
BacuvriZw for the being tormented and suffering without any 
adjunct idea, in Matt. vill. 6, 29 ; Luke viii. 28; Matt. xiv. 24; 
Rev. ix. 5, and Bacuvomos for eternal woe, not only in Rev. 
xviii. 7, 10, 15, but also actually in Rev. xiv. 10,.11. But, on 
the other hand, it is overlooked that even in the New Testament 
the fundamental idea of the word is not unrecognized, as the 
title given to the tormentors, Baconoris, Matt. xviii. 34, shows; 
whence Wahl says quite correctly, with reference to this wider 
application of the term :—tortor questionarius, qui interest tor- 
ture, ne adversarius servum ultra modum preescriptum vexet 
quique testatur de enunciatis a servo pretiumque hujus eestimat, 
si per tormenta ita lesus est ut domino fieret inutilis. We 
think, however, that the aim of this torment to work repentance 
is not so much indicated by this plain, though uncertain and 
ambiguous term Bdécuvol,’ as by the process of the whole subse- 


1 This only is meant, and not,—as Lange interprets it, one cannot tell 
why—an outward looking, high and beyond himself. 

2 Hence it is found simply Bécavoy didévecs rig wiorews OF Tov mlorov eivoes, 
to give proof of fidelity. / 
/ 2 As Meyer’s note: “refining, testing” (and elsewhere ‘‘in the furnace 
of purification”), since the predominant tone of the word is only parallel 


with ddvvapecs ver. 24, and ddvvdows ver. 20. 
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quent colloquy; we must aver that at least there is a slight 
preliminary allusion in the word which gives an intimation of 
a torture which may extract an acknowledgment before God, 


who searcheth the hearts. In this certum gov of Hades (ver.: 


28, rov rorov rovrov—as Lazarus also experiences an awevey- 
67ves), which implies in itself the soul separated from the body, 
each man comes to his own place (Acts i. 25) according to the 
law of affinity—as he has fitted himself; and according to the 
law of retribution—as he has deserved: consequently in the 
case of the unbelievers and earthly-minded the torment which 
commences is self-understood.1 Now all is over with mockery, 
a fearful reality and earnest begins! He who probably had 
scarcely known what want, sorrow, and woe meant, now suffers 
them all in immeasurable extent in consequence of this sudden 
éxAciaresv, this bereavement of every object which could satisfy 
the desire which still remains; through the removal of every- 
thing in which the wretched soul had found its life. ‘ Suppose 
the case of a child, who, as a punishment, must give up his 
plaything, with the apprehension of never having it restored, 
and observe how he cries and laments, how he shrieks and 
rages as if impaled, while there is no positive woe in the case 
at all, only a mere deprivation and sacrifice of self-contentment 
and personal feeling.” (Von Meyer.) For the desire remains, 
the thirst without water, the craving and nothing to supply 
it. In addition to this, the envious soul beholds others enjoy- 
ing happiness which it cannot have, and this increases the 
torment (in various degrees, the lowest of which would be the 
knowledge of that happiness in-others; here, however, it is in 
higher degree, a kind of beholding it afar off) ; and there is the 
misery of being constrained to say—I might have been there 
too! For, finally, this consciousness gives birth to the direst 
torment—It is my own fault! 

Against that easily-contented and impoverished, not to say 
wilfully-restricted exposition which allows Neander to say that 


1 Though the text has not the article with Gacavor as with xdrmos’ ABpoae. 
Luther’s “in der qual,” in the torment, we may interpret as above, but 
* must be on our guard against pressing it to the extreme of Theremin’s— 
“the torment, that is, the only torment which deserves the name absolute 
and eternal torment !” 
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it is foreign to the scope of this parable to give us any clue to 
the nature of the future life, we have only to quote the honest 
Val. Herberger—“ we have in this parable a veritable window 
opened into hell, through which we can see what passes there.” 
The Saviour, indeed, does more than merely paint pictures upon 
the veil; He removes it entirely, as far as we with our present 
eyes are capable of beholding. With all the indefiniteness, 
figurative character, and enigmas of the delineation, we have 
declarations and solutions enough in its few words. They teach 
us of a passing over of the dying just as they are, with their con- 
sciousness, sensibility, and memory; an existence independent of 
the body, yet with thought and sensibility analogous to that per- 
taining to our incorporation in the body; they reveal to us a 
place of consolation and a place of torment (not merely hell in 
their own breasts, and the torment of remorse, but a flame !)— 
both conditions and both abodes are rigidly defined and sundered, 
and yet not utterly without communion; finally, that the lot of 
the miserable is most decisively apportioned, yet not at once and 
as yet unalterable. In the broad, common region colloquies are 
possible to both; this is here only intimated to us in Scripture, 
but, notwithstanding the parabolical nature of the whole, we can- 
not but think that the conversation held must correspond to 
something possible, actual, and real. We must attribute it to 
the eschatological dimness of the evangelical fathers of our church, 
-who had too much to do with the rpwrois to see far into the dis- 
tance of truth, that Luther and others following him, could so 
rationistically say—“ this whole conversation passed in the con- 
science, even Abraham’s rejoinder was only the voice of an 
accusing conscience—Oh that I had believed!” Strange indeed 
would it be, if this instruction could come to the ignorant man 
in such a fashion out of himself, his condition and its influence 
identical! Thus the Lord assuredly goes on to speak of an actual 
Lazarus, whom the rich man now sees and recognises because he 
had seen him on earth (by no means merely thought that he would 
certainly be in Abraham’s bosom); and with equal certainty the 
person and voice of Abraham is not merely an imagination of the 
tormented man. How this speaking could take place in that state, 


1 To which von Gerlach gives his adhesion. 
VOL.-IV. RP 
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how far its figurativeness is to extend, we know as little and sus- 
pect as much, as will be seen hereafter in the elucidation of the 
finger and the tongue. 

Ver. 24. Instead of truly returning into himself, like the prodigal 
son, and thus finding his own heart so as to call upon his God," 
he turns, with a persistence in his ancient tendency, to that which 
his eyes behold though only from afar. His punishment is his 
woe, and not his sin: he prays not for mercy, but for water. 
The “have mercy on me” was well in itself, but not addressed 
to the right father. That which had been in life the ground 
of his presumptuous confidence (See Lu. iii. 8), is the starting- 
point of his cry now: thrice does he cry and appeal with 
a vain—father Abraham! against which, if he had hearkened 
to the prophets, Isa. Ixiii. 16 would have been an effectual 
, protest. Thus he furnishes the one solitary scriptural example 
of the invocation of a saint, and that a very discouraging one. 
(Job. v. 1.) Although he sees only from afar, ao pucexpobey 
ép%, he discerns and knows Abraham in the midst of his 
company, and among them even Lazarus himself. The truth 
which is thus clothed in a parabolical vesture gives us sufficing 
assurance that in the next world there will be a knowledge, 
that is a recognition, of others’ persons. Whether he had 
asked and heard and thus known how the beggar was named 
upon earth, is a point not decided by this: the naming is 
more probably the parabolical method of conveying the re- 
cognition of his person. Why, then, should father Abraham 
send this Lazarus and no other? Bengel thinks—adhuc 
vilipendit Lazarum herus, deeming him good enough to be 
sent on such a mission; and Lange even discerns in this “ the 
most refined and subtile master-trait of the whole parable, 
‘that the rich man should treat Lazarus in the spirit of an uncon- 
scious continuation of his old earthly assumption and prerogative.” 
He thinks that “he regards him still as a born servant of the 


rich—and grudges him his rest even in Abraham’s bosom!” © 


1 For that he absolutely could no more do this, because God was to him 


already in his final torment a consuming fire, is fundamentally untrue; 
applying the orthodox standard improperly. He cannot do so yet,—that is 
, certainly true; nevertheless, he is supposed to be capable of calling upon 
God, and probably did in the end. 
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For our part we regard all this as not merely too finely drawn 
and far-fetched, but as utterly false. Has not the rich man been 
by this time constrained to acknowledge that high honour and 
dignity in which he now beholds Lazarus? Can we call it 
scornful treatment to desire from his finger one drop of mercy ? 
We take the answer to be two-fold :—It is because he knows this 
man and can point him out; and then also, it may be, because he 
had lain before his door, and had received an occasional crumb 
from his table. This latter supposition would, indeed, indicate 
the obstinate pertinacity of human nature in clinging to the 
slightest straw of merit: be that as it may, it shows supplemen- 
tarily that Lazarus had not been altogether unobserved by the 
richman. Suffice that the rich man is now in his turn a beggar 
at the gate of him who once begged; and his soul does not 
loathe to lick the finger which had once been yAxwwévos. As 
Lazarus aforetime in the deep feeling of his abasement only desired 
the crumbs, so does he now not cry for deliverance, but only for the 
slightest mitigation of his agony with the tip of his finger; for the 
conviction of guilt in his conscience (by which he anticipates the 
judicial sentence of ver. 25), forbids him to ask more.’ And is 
there a tongue and a finger in Hades, as there were eyes before ? 
This is not, indeed, used in the sense of perfect corporeity, for 
that has been put off; it is not on that account, however, a mere 
figure, but indicates a certain corresponsive corporeity of the 


soul, with which it is already and essentially invested as in its | 


etherial garment, and in the analogous after-feeling of which | 
the disembodied (though not altogether unembodied) soul can ° 


alone go forth, and be susceptible of its new existence. “The 
various energies and faculties, which find their outward expres- 
sion in the hands and feet, and so on, are essentially in the inner 
corporeity ; and the external bodily organs are but the patterns 
and expressions of that.” So says the speculatist in von Meyer; 
and the excellent father Zeller, otherwise no friend of such spe- 
culatists, seems to agree in the sentiment :—“In our corporeal 


1 Tt is impertinent to say that he still feared any farther touching on the 
part of the aforetime unclean! For now everything is fundamentally 
changed: Lazarus is now the rich and pure, and the man in torment 
knows this full well. 
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life it is not the eye of the body, properly speaking, which sees ; 
but the soul sees through the eye. It is not the bodily tongue 
which speaks, and so forth. Thus there exists a spiritual capacity 
of seeing, hearing, speaking, which may find its operation and 
act without the organs of the earthly-corporeal body.” We 
would add to this that it must assuredly have its operation thus 
when the soul lives in a disembodied state; and further that it 
can only be conscious of itself in the analogy of corporeity, since 
the laid-aside body again to be put on constitutes the formal life 
of the soul, which can only by this consciousness maintain in con- 
tinuance during the state of interval its individual rersonality.’ 
As in the heat of fever the mouth and palate are scorched and 
dried up, so the tormented one feels the raging of the fire on the 
tongue; but this is distinctively mentioned as the a&xpoy of the 
languishing, thirsting mouth for the touch of the tip of the finger, 
not without a concomitant, profound allusion to the awful retri- 
butive change which has passed upon that organ, once so dainty 
and luxurious! “That which may be regarded as the tongue 
of that soul, which had once derived so much enjoyment from it, 
and now suffers somuch misery!” (Kleuker.) After the with- 
drawal of that mortal draught which had been used, as a wretched 
succedaneum, to satisfy the desires of the soul, there remains the 
internal fire of the full, unsatisfied and raging thirst of the spirit: 
and, besides this, and corresponding to it, there is an external 
jflame—let the emphasis of the Singular in this expression be 
carefully noted! It is not that he is “alone with his naked, 
empty, and miserable I; and suffers torment in the flames of lusts 
and passions which he has carried with him ;” as he was never 
left alone upon earth, but always accompanied by the condemn- 
ing and persuading influence of God, so the same influence now 
returns upon him in righteousness. In that state all disparities 
are reconciled, in strong contrast with the inequalities of this pre- 
sent condition of things: the outer and inner world perfectly 
correspond to one another. Nor must it ever be forgotten that 


1 The condition of those in the realm of the dead ‘“‘ is, indeed, indepen- 
dent of the body ; but all the organs of the body, eyes, ears, tongue, have 
left behind their traces and operation in the soul”—the dead “‘ carry with 
them the fashioning of their former condition.” (Oetinger.) Dreams fur- 
nish us a mysterious analogy. 
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in the personal life of the creature the inner world is never to be 
regarded as if independent of God and His universe as the other 
factor... The pious Lazarus would have remained undamned in 
patient endurance even in these Baocdvois; buteven at Abraham’s 
table the rich man would have been ill at ease, so that its provi- 
sions would have only added to his raging fire—That which he 
suffers is, indeed, a worse outbreak of an inward poison than all 
bodily sores upon earth; and because in spite of all his sense of 
guilt he cannot truly confess and pray, his frightful confession 
at first is merely—I am tormented in this flame! In which is 
painted the same horror of his inexorable present condition which 
is afterwards uttered again—in this place of torment ! 

Ver. 25. Brouwer well says: Abest a responsu divitis omnis 
crudelitas aut injuria ; blande miserum hominem alloquitur patri- 
archa. Not like the ant in the fable, who tells the cricket that 
he may now dance after having sung so long ;—not like the 
blessed mocking the damned in the Koran ;—nor even with that 
“sorrow of the blessed over the lost” which Klopstock sings of; 
but Abraham speaks to his wretched, tormented, and imprisoned 
son in calm and measured words, dignified and well-supported, 
full of tenderness and fatherly condescension. He does not 
harshly and concisely reject his petition—This should not and 
cannot be! but graciously speaks of the ground of rigid justice, 
of the design of sharp pain; and himself begins to point out and 
facilitate the topics of his remembrance, making this, as it were, 
his own counter-request. The réxvov, vgobnrs! which comes 
first is, indeed, much more gracious than that of Josh. vii. 19— 
“My son, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of Israel, and 
make confession unto Him: and tell me now what thou hast 
done!” For inasmuch as Abraham still continues the father of 
this unworthy son (Jno. viii. 39), not simply according to the 
flesh, for that relationship holds good no longer now,’ but in that 


1 Not as if the immense Not-I had been spun out of the petty I, but the 
I sprung out of the Not-I existing before it, and ever maintains its rela- 
tion to it. Alford asks here very excellently : ‘‘ where lies the limit between 
inner and outer to the disembodied?” This remark holds good especially in 
the case of these, while it has its meaning now and universally. 

2 This concedes no such recognition of sonship after the flesh, as the 
supplication appealed to; so that no carnal Jewish hearer might say, as 
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fulness of love and graciousness which his faith had wrought in 
him, and which had gone with him into another world,—this 
“séxvoy” is a manifest parallel with the longsuffering loving- 
kindness of the true Father in ch. xv. 31. That which thou 
askest should not be granted, in essential justice, ver. 25, nor can 
it be, from external circumstances, ver. 26. But this therefore 
is not rigorously asserted : in its stead there is besides all this (ext 
7006 FovroIs), with an almost apologetical tone of grace—And 
even if we, Lazarus and I, were ever so willing to help you, we 
cannot go over to you! Remember, that is, ponder, think within 
thyself, go on to think as thou hast begun :—for he can do this, 
since nothing is wanting either to the remembrance of the past, 
or to the seeing and feeling of the present. This is the more 
definite end of torment as intimated in the first word—In Hades 
there is time for this! This w»4%cdnrs, recordare, of course 
refers preeminently to the past of his vain carnal life, and the 
guilt contracted there. As we find preparatorily in this world 
that in old age the memory is very remarkably quickened with 
respect to the remembrances of youth; so we may suppose that 
when the roaring cataract of earthly things is still, and the ever- 
new and ever-shifting scenes of this sensible world disappear for 
ever, that the internal voice of the soul will be distinctly heard : 
the voice of that soul which forgets nothing, but preserves all 
things in the treasury of its essential memory; and that then all 
will find the truth of the opium-eater’s representation, that the 
whole of the past life may be lived over again, and that all the 
most petty circumstantialities and the most insignificant occur- 
rences may rise in the most lucid distinctness before the eye of 
the soul.! But on this account we may regard the wrycbnrs as 
demanding not merely such a glance backward at the past; but 
reflection upon this is supposed to go further, and the remem- 
the Talmud afterwards,—at least the preputium is not restored, he is called 
son still! Against this supposition the continuation of Abraham’s words 
gives ample testimony—son or not, this avails not here, where thou receivest 
thy due! 

1 This book, ‘‘ Confessions of an Opium-eater,” has appeared in a German 
translation (by Amalie Winter, Weimar 1840). The author, resting upon 
his own experience, expresses his conviction that to the human spirit for- 


getting is a thing impossible, and that the dreaded book of accounts is a 
man’s, own soul, 
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brance becomes pondering and consideration, in the full sense of 
the word; and the yd» dé presents forthwith the proper object of 
that thoughtful and anxious reflection. 

“Thou in thy life-time (before this state of death), even down 
to the burying of thy body, receivedst thy good things, that is, all 
which thou countedst good, and desiredst, and didst adhere to as 
such—thou didst grow old in the enjoyment of thy days, and 
never for a moment wert afraid of hell and the grave.” (Job 
xxi. 13.) It is not said—from God ; for the offender must think 
of that himself, and bring it to mind that his possession in this life 
was the substance and treasure of God (Ps. xvii. 14): hence it 
was enough to say—Thou recewwedst, reflect from whom! This, 
alas, he had forgotten while in life, albeit he may have often 
uttered the hypocritical ascription of all to the “ blessing of the 
good God.” At thesame time éréhaBes ra cryabe cov here is 
quite equivalent to d&méyes rdv psodov cov in Matt. vi. 16. 
“ Likewise Lazarus evil things”—thus concisely by design: for 
it was not properly his evil, and it was in an altogether different 
sense that he received it—he patiently accepted and endured it 
all. These ra éuyodd, and rc xen in all their complex contrast 
embrace the abundant matter of consideration which remem- 
brance and reflection would awaken ; -while to us who hear the 
parable, these extreme opposites in the allotment of wealth and 
poverty indicate the diversified distribution of earthly good in all 
its intermediate degrees within the widest extremes. The ex- 
pression of this first response sets out with an enigma, which it 
+s for our reflection to solve. It is well with the wicked, and evil 
with the good—this is a pure contradiction, in which our thought 
finds it impossible to repose! The solution is at once facilitated 
by what is immediately added—in their life-time, that is, in this 
world, and not forever. (Let it be noted, by the way, that this 
parable protests against, the delusion that great distress must 
necessarily presuppose great guilt; as if a Job is to be compas- 
sionated or condemned on account of his boils.) But we ask 
further: Wherefore is it evil with the pious man even for a 
moment before eternity? and then we learn, secondly, that it is 
only of the seeming appearance of things that the word speaks, 
and we reflect that external evil is, as the appointment of God, 
essential good; while good is not in itself evil, except when we 


——; 
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take it to ourselves as our good, the evil being the result of our 
method of receiving it. Abraham himself was rich in his life- 
_ time, the blessed of the Lord; but on receiving God’s gifts, he 
knew better what was true blessedness than Laban did. Hence 
he can now say to this his son—Curse not now thy former 
wealth and prosperity: that was in itself good, equally with the 
evil things of Lazarus which have opened his way to consola- 
tion in my bosom. The speculatist before referred to, says : 
“Every evil, regarded from the right point of view, ceases to be 
evil. The fool and the wise man, both are a contribution to the 
great whole. God is just, He is love, order reigns in all His 
works. Disorder is in us, and has its origin in our lack of true 
knowledge.” On which Meyer remarks: “And since this great 
disorder so arose at first, God must restore all things to their 
first eternal order again, by seeming disorder, which, however, 
is the purest consistency.” Thus God appoints nothing but 
good, and hence the 6wofws in this most glaring contrast 
assumes its true importance, the deep meaning of which we must 
not be hindered from perceiving by the popular German trans- 
lation dagegen, on the other hand.—Thus, humanly speaking, 
it is better to suffer for a while in order to eternal consolation. 
Tf once more it is asked—and this introduces the last solution of 
the mystery—wherefore did not the Lord afflict the rich man 
with sores in his palace, or cause his riches to melt away, in order 
that he might earlier have learned to reflect? The answer is 
plain: he might not have reflected even then, for God knoweth 
the heart, ver. 15. He distributes his good in the form of good 
things or evil things, with the highest wisdom and righteousness, 
according to the need and corresponding disposition of every 
man, and with the most profound adjustment to every case. 
The rich man’s character of soul required from God that the 
harder problem of life should be set before him—to receive riches 
and fortune without damage to his soul. If he has solved it 
wrongly, did not God know that he would have still worse 
endured the probation and test of Lazarus; and is it not possible 
that by the bitter contrast of ensuing torment alone he was yet 
to be won? 

“ But now he is comforted and thou art tormented, as thow 
seest and feelest; thus it is, for thus <é is meet at the hands of 
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that God from whom each of you receives the righteous recom- 
pense of His justice.” (2 Thess. i. 5-7.) Even the Old 
Testament saints in Sheol (of whom only we can think in con- 
nection with Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom) do not by any 
means possess merely a “painless, pleasureless, and dreary rest 
in the realms of the dead” (as de Valenti says in direct opposi- 
tion to the Old Testament), but are graciously comforted and 
quickened and solaced. Abraham rejoiced beforehand in the 
day of Christ (Jno. viii. 56). But in the tormented begins 
even there already the eternal justice of retribution and com- 
pensation: how much she hath glorified herself, and lived 
deliciously, so much torment and sorrow give her! (Rev. xviii. 
7). Why is this? Remember, my son, saith Abraham, think 
upon it and thou wilt discern that thy present torment is just, 
and therefore the best thing that God can and will send thee: 
thus may thy pondering find the right way out of this present 
into another future. “For the ydy 6é does not constitute an | 
irrevocable and final end, if there is yet left him a pwyjodyrt. 
If a father graciously says to his son under chastisement, “ re- | 
flect, my son!” there glimmers through all the punishment the 
distant design of love, and in the very words there is an ex- 
hortation to a right return into self, and to an earnest wera- 
voc. The tormented and so far disinherited man is here dis- 
missed with a warning similarly indefinite with that which the 
son who was in the midst of his father’s possessions heard in 
the former parable: in both cases a long-suffering and enduring 
love cries—Son! Though repelled and outcast he is not yet 
entirely abandoned to despair. But will he who heard not in 
time past, hear now; will he come to reflection who, during a 
whole life-time, when it was easier to him, reflected not? The 
relation between There and Here is in this case similar to that 
between repenting in the propitious days of health and amid the 
pains of sickness: the exceptions of a late repentance are pos- 
sible, but yet improbable and rare. On the one hand it might 
be asked: Would not this man,—when he is brought by his 
own torment, and by the distant sight of another's consolation, 
to the wz/deodas of ver. 31; when it is brought visibly, palpably, 
and experimentally home to his conviction, that there is a 
living God, as gracious as he is just, as just as he is gracious,— 
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become a penitent sinner, in his repentance giving joy to the 
angels in heaven? On the other hand, this true narrative 
shows us at the outset, that a fool like this man in his torment, 
though he may hear Abraham at least, and Moses and the 
prophets too, whom he may and should remember, yet hardly 
bears to receive instruction, contradicts instead of humbly learn- 
ing, is only at first provoked to pride by “this place of torment,” 
and finds it hard to reflect or moralise in the fire. Suffice that 
the matter remains undecided, and it is the design of Divine 
wisdom in this record to leave it so:—let us not go beyond that 
word, and enforce upon it the certainty either of his eternal 
damnation, or of his final restoration. 

Ver. 26. Between us and you—a sudden multiplication of 
persons on both sides :—‘ Look around thee once more, after 
having looked afar off; thou hast also a fellowship of thine 
own, even as we are in fellowship here. And if I myself would 
come to thee or to you, we cannot!” <A ydéowo maya between 
the blessed and the miserable, even in the interim condition of 
Hades, is fixed, which cannot be overleaped, either by pre- 
sumption on the one hand or sympathy on the other ;—that is, 
obviously, a yawning, profound, bridgeless interval of separa- 
tion. To see and to speak to one another over this profound, 
remains possible; but while there is this wide latitude among 
the disembodied hosts, all dsaBasvesy and dsecrepey is forbidden : 
—trag on ddvevres. Thus the interval between Gehenna and 
Paradise is not, as in the later Jewish fable, merely a hand- 
breadth (Eisenmenger ii. 315); but there is a yéo~e, which is 
generally the signature of the rézog for the disembodied souls, 
in its vast extent and limitless desolation: just as the heathen 
speak, using the same expression, of their Hades (see, in Grotius, 
Hesiod Theogon. v. 740) naming the ydéoua péya. Not as 
if the power of God was unable to fill up even this yéowa ; 
but it is not in the power of the déAcyre¢ to pass from the one 
side to the other; the mere willing of “we” or of “ you” cannot 
avail against the fixed necessity of the ydv 6¢ which makes the 
gulf? One, indeed, as we now know, having risen from the 


1 Neither wandeln in a visit, nor hintiberfahren in perpetuity—as the 
German text would intimate: but the original merely strengthens the 
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dead, passed over this gulf when He descended into hell, and 
preached to the dead: His mercy opened here a new way. 
And while the gulf between the believing and the unbelieving 
upon earth is just as great, the repentance of the heretofore 
unbeliever makes a bridge over it; and to this Abraham at 
the same time directs his remembrance :—There was once no 
impassable yéowa between Lazarus and thee! Hadst thou 
then gone over to him, in lifting up him out of his misery to 
thyself !* 

That he himself is now tormented he has well known by sad 
experience from the beginning: nor is he ignorant of the inter- 
posed gulf which he is reminded of, since he could not emerge 
from the flame; and he therefore asked that one should come to 
him for the mitigation of his woe. His conscience did not per- 
mit him even to think of asking for an entire deliverance from 
it: with all his sense of guilt, he could not pray in penitence ; 
and in this we may discern the inward ground of the real per- 
manence of that external gulf. He now resigns himself (half 
proudly) to the declaration—“ thou art tormented,” and this is all 
at present! But a glance upon his fellowship around awakens 
a new thought within him; one which is good in itself, but 
which, however, he turns to evil by appending it to something 
which is not good. 

Vers. 27, 28. The undertone of this second, and apparently 
unselfish request, is in reality a murmuring objection tending 
to self-justification, which, emboldened by Abraham’s words, 
he now ventures indirectly to urge, preparatorily to the bold 
nay which is confidently thrown out in ver. 80. “Had I but 
rightly known; had I had sufficient testimony that such a place 
of torment as this, in all its frightful actuality, existed for all 


YieBalvew by introducing the xépxy into the second verb. Moreover (as 
Konig critically remarks) the notions of above and below are not made 
prominent, xaré is not substituted for 3:4; for both places are in the 
lower world. 

1 The éorhoixras holds good for the viv, now commencing, and not soon 
to end, but «/¢ dé is not added. This expression alone, consequently, does 
not preclude the supposition that the supplication which followed was the 


commencement of a better mind (as Alford says); though there are other 
reasons which oppose it. } 
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who repent not!” “Tf it is hopeless for me, yet would I pray 
thee, father, for my brethren, also thy sons—this will be a 
more acceptable request to thy graciousness.” He has the 


clearest consciousness of all which he has left behind in the 
upper world; he has a perfect remembrance of his growing 
up, and his brothers in his father’s house (he names Abraham 
father only, without this personal appropriation) ;—but he 
neither knows nor names that third and only true “ Father” 
(chap. xv. 18-20). Miiralt, with an otherwise admirably pro- 
found penetration into the spirit of the entire parable, has very 
incorrectly understood this individual point: for he supposes 
that the rich man is here speaking of God, as their common 
Father, and of His people or family upon the earth :—this is so 
unnatural and alien to the narrative as to need no refutation. 
The father whom he mentions is his natural father, in the same 
sense as the brethren; and it is all but plainly stated that he no 
longer lived, when he goes on to say—I have five brethren; for 
this means—I have yet (in life, as the soul cannot cease to think 
according to its habituated manner)—consequently, a father no 
longer living. Alas, for this father! Where is he now, on this 
side or on that? Possibly he was happy, and his degenerate 
son must now remember him with new anguish; he has for- 
gotten to seek for him in Sheol till this moment. Why does 
he not forthwith ask—send me/ that I may most fervently and 
earnestly warn them, as a brother his brethren? In part, be- 
cause he dares not think of this on account of the conclusion od 
d& Gdure&oos; in part, because he has no desire for the yet 
greater torment of recognition, nor for that short respite, after 
which the return into his woful confinement would be all the 
more horrible. But it was with Lazarus that he began his 
former request, and he adheres to Lazarus still: a preacher 
to his distinguished brethren who would not have been in old 
time honourable enough; but coming from the dead would invest 
him with ample dignity, and insure him profound respect. Our 
feeling revolts against the latent vilipendere which has been dis- 
cerned here, as if he should say— He who is least among vou 
may surely forsake his high consolation for a while, in order tu 
prevent others from falling into torment.” We suppose that as 
Abraham had said nothing about a gulf between the under and 
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upper worlds, the petitioner thought nothing would stand in 
the way of his being sent thither. “And although that might not 
depend upon the will of those who wished it, and not all who 
would go can, yet thou, the Prince of the house, and the receiver 
of the guests at thy table, hast. surely the prerogative to send 
him. That he may testify to them; that is, not simply that he 
may give them intelligence of that which they have heard of 
already, even as I did; but that he may enforce it, and urgently 
warn them—Believe my testimony, there is awful j ustice in 
Hades, the “legends about hell” have their tremendous truth!” 
O ye soft and sentimental preachers, discharge as sent of God 
the mission upon which Lazarus was not sent ; keep not silence 
concerning hell and destruction, but testify with becoming ear- 
nestness to the earnest realities of that other world! 

As it regards the jive brethren, it is well known that many are 
disposed to find an allusion here to the five sons of Annas whom 
Josephus mentions (Antiq. xx. 9, 1); in which case the man in 
hell might be Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Annas, and therefore 
the brother of the five. Thus they regard the historical cha 
racter of the parable as ascertained, and account for the mention 
of the name of Lazarus,—a most perverse idea! How utterly un- 
like the constant dignity of our Lord’s teaching, would be all 
such offensive personality as this! and even apart from that, how 
marvellous would it be that the Lord should record the doom of 
Caiaphas in hell during his life-time, and include his whole story 
in the vague avbpwaros 08 TIS jy waovotog! Finally, the death 
of Caiaphas did not take place before the death, descent into 
Hades, and resurrection of the Redeemer, and ver. 31 therefore 
refutes the idea: besides which, it was impossible that our Lord 
should describe the guilt of Caiaphas as consisting in this, that 
he had been a sensual man, and that—he had not heard Moses 
and the Prophets. Consequently, the number here is only sym- 
bolically significant as in chap. xv. 4, 8,11. The five with the 
one are together six, over against whom as the seventh Lazarus 
stands in many respects. This Lazarus, consequently, is not a 
historical person: at most his name is chosen with some such 
additional allusion as ver. 31 may disclose. The brethren of the 
rich man are at the same time his true brethren in affinity of 
disposition and manner of life; so that the preacher may point 
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his application and say—He has yet many brethren more; O4 
hear, hear, all ye whose consciences tell you that you are they ’ 

As it regards the good will of the dead man, that his brothers 
might not through a sinful impenitent death come into the place 
where he now is, appearances are deceitful now as they were 
upon earth. At furthest, we could only detect in it some natural 
feeling, a certain carnal family-love to the brothers of his own 
dear self; such, moreover, as would have no value before God, and 
avail not for himself. They who are disposed to go further, would 
say with Miiralt : “Love belongs to his natural character; and 
this circumstance makes it plain to us, that the whole is a re- 
presentation of a meritorious, and not thoroughly wicked, kind 
of man.” But we think that this goes much too far: it is too 
much to attribute even that softness of good-nature, which would 
not have others suffer, to a man who could let Lazarus lie suffer- 
ing before his eyes; and assuredly he knows nothing now of 
God and God’s mercy, of genuine Divine love. Or might this 
Egoist, in the process of his discipline of torment, have learned 
some little sympathy with others (although, in the first begin- 
ning of it, he might not even have looked round to see if others 
were there with himself)? Thus Olshausen thinks that “in 
this prayer there is clearly expressed a loving remembrance of 
his brethren, as well as the germ of faith in the compassionate 
love of God,” and not merely as now arising, but as “ still re- 
maining in his soul.” We doubt whether this is the obvious 
meaning of the parabolical exhibition in our Lord’s intention; 
and agree with the Berlenb. Bibel (which indeed restores him 
in the end), that his continued petitioning, instead of reflecting 
upon the “ but thou!” which had sounded in his ears, indicates 
only “the perfect wnrest and confusion of the condemned man, 
wherein he is ever seeking something which he never finds, re- 
volving like a wheel in the torment of his self-wiil, torturing 
and consuming himself.” If it was with a view to apologize for 
himself that he offered the second request, its meaning cannot be 
pressed beyond a desire to lighten his own misery ; for if seltisn- 
ness had brought him into this torment, we can hardly suppose 
that the beginning of this fire would melt it away. The brethren 
(whom his influence or example had helped to lead astray) will 
only increase his torments by their reproaches; or, by their 
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fellowship, aggravate the frightful contrast with their former 
reckless fellowship in the merriment of life: for here that saying 
does not hold good—solamen miseris socios habuisse malorum ! 
This his selfish and prudent prevision is well aware of; and in 
thus interpreting his thought, we do him only justice, giving 
him neither too much nor too little. 

Ver. 29. Abraham, in his discreet dignity, does not repeat his 
gracious réxzvov; as the bold and urgent petitioner had repeated 
his vérep. He points the too forward or rather too backward 
applicant to the already sufficient revelations and means of grace: 
that is, of course, to those pre-revelations and preparations for the 
gospel which were mentioned in ver. 16; for this history must 
be placed in a time previous to its full establishment. Thus does 
the parable significantly revolve round again into the former con- 
demnation of the impenitent and unbelieving Pharisees : but as 
their BiaZeobus against the kingdom remains unmentioned, it is 
perfectly free from any tone which might hinder its influence 
upon its first hearers, the enemies of the Lord Jesus; and it 
fastens conviction all the more firmly and deeply in their con- 
sciences, inasmuch as the cause and the guilt of their last unbe- 
lief in His gospel is traced up to an unbelief of earlier origin, 
and in an earlier object. Abraham speaks as Jesus speaks else- 
where, Jno. v. 39, 45-47, comp. Isa. xxxiv. 16. He places by 
his instant @govos, persons whom the petitioner very well knows, 
in opposition to the person whom he asks for:—“They have (in a 
much stronger sense than that in which thou sayest—I have five 
brethren)—they have had hitherto, and still have, without the » 
additional testimony of one returning from the dead, valid wit- 
nesses enough! Not only have they the law and the prophets 
in the Scriptures so denominated, but with them they have Moses 
and all the Prophets themselves (who are now here with me), as 
much as if they were personally living in their midst! or, in 
their spiritual heritage and use, a witness to the truth continues 
ever to live, although he be dead: thus Moses no less than all the 
Prophets is a forerunner in the faith (Heb. xi. 24-27), a preacher 
of life after death (Lu. xx. 37). Let them hear these ; for faith 
cometh of the voluntary hearing and acceptance of testimony, and 
is not the result of seeing manifestations, visions, signs, and 
wonders. But no man is constrained to believe; for, enforced 
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repentance is no repentance, faith such as that of the trembling 
devils is not the faith which renews the fallen nature of man.’ 
Should not a people seek unto their God? Should they ask for 
the living of the dead? (Moses and the Prophets are the living 
unto God!) Wherefore to the law and to the testimony! Ac- 
cording to this word, in which there is no wizard deception and 
no delusion of spirits (as in questioning the dead there may be!) 
Isa. viii. 19, 20.1 This testimony is sufficient, the wisdom of God 
is equally displayed in refusing and concealing as in the more 
abounding revelations. In regard to His Israel, the children of 
Abraham, the extant revelation of that time was sufficient for the 
degree of blessedness to be obtained at that time (Abraham’s 
bosom) ; certainly sufficient for the avoidance of torment. Thus 
the dogma of the practical sufficiency of the word of God is 
taught by him who himself before Moses and the Prophets 
reeeibee the simple word of the Almighty in order to his walking 
before Him in perfectness. As it respects the poor heathen, it 
remains certain that they have no such word, no preachers and 
witnesses: and for them the request has its force: send unto them, 
—not messengers from Hades, but ambassadors of the kingdom of 
heaven. (Rom. x. 14, 15.) Yea, even with regard to the 
blinded Jews, we can scarcely say now what held good then— 
that they have Moses and the Prophets ; as far as the being able 
to hear them goes. Where we can suppose them now to hear 
Moses and the Prophets, they would be sufficient in this day as 
of old, to lead them to repentance and faith, yea to lead them now 
to Christ.? 
Ver. 30. Excited rather than humbled by the protest and 
reproof which he received (axovocrwouy, that is, at the same 
time,—thou also mightest and shouldst have heard!) he becomes 


1 See the true interpretation of the original text in my ‘‘ Jesaias, 
nicht Pseudo-Hsaias,” 8. 239. 

2 Alford’s rll alert observation seems to us unfounded :—‘“‘ This verse 
furnishes a weighty testimony from the Lord Himself of the sufficiency then 
of the Old Testament Scriptures for the salvation of the Jews. It is not so 
now.” The difference does not lie in a less sufficiency of the Revelation, 
but in its more clouded and darkened possession. Even now every genuine 
Israelite becomes a Christian, when Christ presents Himself—or without 
that attains to salvation in Israel’s faith. Christ sees him under his fig- 
tree, before Philip calls him. 
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more bold and confident, and his parching tongue throws the 
ov of his contradiction over the gulf, into father Abraham’s face. 

Very likely he had many times in his life upon earth proudly and 
contemptuously arrogated to himself “ Moses and the Prophets 
whom we Pharisees hear !” though without ever actually hearing 
them. Hence he has become so infatuated that he will not rightly 
receive instruction even now. As the works of the blessed dead 
follow them, so follow this man his ignorance of the way of sal- 
vation, his neglect and practical contempt of the extant word, 
his self-will and self-vindication, his pertinacious demand of signs 
and wonders from the mighty hand of God. In his folly he 
thinks, like many others, that God might regard it as necessary 
to preach with other lips, and to use other extraordinary and 
fearful means independent of His own wise ordinance, as if 
man were not free in order to a free faith ; and without under- 
standing that a mightier power than that which the grace of God 
applies, might be much more likely to quench the smoking flax 
altogether. “If one went unto them from the dead—even though 
it were not Lazarus:” this is the last and lowered petition which 
scarcely seems to ask at all, but rather goes on with the self-indi- 
cating general assertion—“then would they (properly—will they) 
repent! without that assuredly not any more than myself, who 
had not that extraordinary call.” Here mark how he takes it for 
granted, though on grounds only within himself, that for him it 
is altogether too late; and how he utters his own condemnation 
with his own lips,—even when in the very act of justifying him- 
self and charging God with neglect—making mention of thaf 
little word which but seldom in earlier times, and when it would 
have availed, had passed his lips. He has not been altogether 
ignorant; thus much at least he has heard, though not with obe- - 
dience, that all depended upon repentance; and he is constrained 
to utter this now from. the depths of his heart. If thou didst 
know that, why didst thou not repent? No one comes into tor- 
ment without having more than once or twice received, both from 
without and within, the exhortation to repentance (Job xxxiii. 
14-18). Repentance—that is quite correctly the sum of the 
law and the prophets, but only the first part or the half of it ; 
hence Abraham, not as the “representative of the law” (accord- 
ing to Olshausen) but as the father of believers, and representa- 
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tive of the Promise, which was before the law, supplements and 
completes it by pointing to faith. 

Ver. 31. He does not indeed say, in the transcendently meek 
answer which the bold man receives, the great word sioreboovss 
itself, but xesobjoovros, which is, however, essentially the same. 
This latter does not designate, as it might seem, any persuasion 
to be effected by the appearance of the dead (which would, of 
itself, do no good!) but it means an actual internal principle and 
living commencement of all true faith in the whole united testi- 
mony of Moses and the Prophets—the yielding to and accepting 
their testimony as a truth which is to be obeyed. The five 
brethren glory in being believers, but their so-called riorebes is 
by no means a esod7jves, it has never sprung from or deepened 
into a reibeobus; just as their already condemned brother had 
been an “orthodox” Jew, and yet had never believed. Con- 
science cries loudly in us all, as even’in all the heathen—Repent ! 
But when the word of revelation solicits and corroborates this 
cry of the conscience, it adds the great and preeminent exhor- 
tation of its preaching—Believe in Him who, nevertheless, as thy 
God, is merciful, and graciously speakest with thee, O sinner ! 
The willingness to repent becomes then the ear for the right and 
perfect hearing of this word. Thus, father Abraham himself, 
whose teaching the rich man possessed through the history of 
Moses, had borne witness against his folly upon earth by that 
‘faith which was reckoned unto him for righteousness ;” and all 
these things, never altogether unknown to him, would be wakened 
into vivid remembrance by the pvjodyr+ which the tormenting 
flame suggested. This conversation with Abraham, however, is 
not to be regarded as bearing only this signification : it is also a 
parabolical vehicle for the representation of an influence of the 
Divine word which continues even in that world, of the preaching 
of the blessed to the miserable over the gulf, about the procedure 
of which we have no adequate conception. Hence we must 
simply regard the colloquy as being, what it essentially is, the 
communication and explanation of solemn truth. 

The most weighty final declaration, beyond which the conver- 
sation could go no further, is to the effect—that even repentance 
in itself is not sufficient! As at first repentance itself only pro- 
ceeds from a faith in the severity and truth of the law, so again 


, 
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does it lead to a faith in the promise of grace to which the Pro- 
phets especially bear witness, and becomes in the time of fulfil- 
ment a repentance for the kingdom of heaven’s sake (Mark i. 15), 
according to the word of John and of Christ. But both hang 
inseparably together; there is the strictest connection between 
the preparatory word and that which brings its consummation, 
between the previous and the subsequent faith, between the 
ancient testimony and the new superabounding wonders. If 
they hear not the first, neither will they be convinced of the last, 
and be brought to true faith. “The true susceptibility for the 
acceptance of the witnesses of the resurrection must be mediated 
and produced by a true fidelity in the school of Moses-and the 
Prophets.” (Lange.) The warning prediction of a refusal to 
believe is true in far the greatest number of cases: properly speak- 
ing, it is always true, for the apparent exceptions, as in the case 
of those whé were murderers at the Crucifixion and believers at 
Pentecost, are to be explained by the assumption that. in them 
there was, nevertheless, a preparatory hearing which was not 
found in the case of others. For those who: have not believed 
the ancient wonders and the ancient words, the new, greatest, 
and most impressive miracles and words are vain; they who have 
neglected the right Beginning in God’s alphabet will never come 
to understand the End, unless they are taught by that end to 
recommence with its first letter. “If thy five brethren are 
stronger spirits than Moses and the Prophets, they will most 
assuredly not believe one of the dead ;—a phantom from the 
realm of shadows would assuredly bear but shadowy authority 
for people, whose souls have more tongue than reflecting reason.” 
(Kleuker.) We would rather say—more tongue than ear! 
Tyre and Sidon might believe if they received signs and won- 
ders; for they have not yet disordered and beclouded their 
spiritual apprehension by unbelief in a preparatory word: they 
have not, through persistent opposition to the truth, through ever 
learning but never coming to the knowledge of it, rendered them- 
selves unapt to faith, like Jannes and Jambres in Egypt, where 
Moses himself was in person. (2 Tim. iii, 7,8.) The word 
itself comes out of the other world speaking of the state beyond ; 
and God’s living ones in the scriptures live it and speak with far 
more emphasis and force than if a spirit visited us from Hades. 
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This parable which we here have, is a most impressive revela- 
tion of a spirit :—Lazarus is continuously sent in it to us, 
serving with his sores to point the world through successive 
ages to the way of eternal consolation ; and has been the means 
of founding many a Lazaretto, monuments of honour to his own 
name. 

For the rest, Luther’s marginal gloss is quite unsound: “here 
we are forbidden to believe hobgoblins and appearances of the 
dead”—for it does no more than prophecy 00d xesodjoovress, 
assuming this xesod7ve to be something good in itself, but by 
no means declaring the appearance of a departed spirit. to be 
impossible, or an occurrence which never took place. There is, 
as we have said, no gulf between the earth and Hades, only the 
concealment of a veil.!. But inasmuch as we all have assurance 
enough in the Word concerning the condition of the dead (though 
not specific charts of their domains, or answers which may gratify 
curiosity as to how they may employ their tongues and fingers 
there), nothing more copious or precise would avail to supply 
the deficiency of man’s repentance. It may, indeed, appear to 
be otherwise in the case of some of our own times, for whom mag- 
netism and spiritual noises may appear to have paved the way to 
faith; but that could have been only a corroboration of the 
word in which they were not altogether disbelievers, and Abra- 
ham’s precise and solemn utterance remains unaffected in its 
simple truth. Did Saul repent, when Samuel, coming from the 
dead, preached to him the same truth which he had preached to 
him when living? Have all, or indeed many, of those believed, 
who have verily persuaded themselves that they have seen such 
apparitions? What avails, then, “second sight” to those disso- 
lute men of shattered nerves, to whom ordinarily such things 
occur ? ; 

Finally, let it be observed that Abraham in the ééy rig é 
vexpay actually admits the ééy ric of the request ;” but actually 


1 Of which even the poet can say, “ Leicht aufzuritzen ist das Reich 
der Geister, Sie liegen wartend unter diinner Decke,” u. 8. w. (Easily 
entered is the realm of Shades, and thin the veil which hides them from 
our view.) 

2 And not as Schiller’s bold saying represents, ‘‘ Sechstausend Jahre hat 
der Tod geschwiegen , Kam je ein Leichnam aus der Gruft gestiegen, Der 
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going beyond, inasmuch as é% vexpav dveorh is something very 
different from, and greater than, an apparitional manifestation 
xo vexpav. God will even do that, the required sign of Jonah 
will be given —and to those who have been hitherto unbelieving, 
it will be givenin vain. In this last zig there lies an intimation 
which to many of His hearers was even then intelligible, carry- 
ing back this entire connected discourse to its beginning again, 
and revealing that it was the obrog of ch. xv. 2, by them rejected 
and scorned, who should rise from the dead. Even before this 
an actual Lazarus rose out of his four days’ grave before their 
very eyes; the name might have been selected, doubtless, with re- 
ference to that event,! but the main and most important reference 
is to Christ Himself. Notas if Lazarus here, poor and afflicted, 
was intended to be a type of Christ, who had not where to lay 
his head—(according to Vitringa, to whose fancy the sores of 
Lazarus are the blasphemies and sins of men which he bore; 
the death of the rich man, the downfall of the Jewish polity; the 
request for the sending, the vain desire of a Messiah; the five 
brethren, the Babylonish Jews ; the licking of the dogs, the con- 
version of the Gentiles)—but we shall see presently at the close 
whom He exhibits as the contrast of the rich man, and may 
observe now thus much, that Abraham’s zig does omit the person 
of Lazarus, as he had already fulfilled the request. Suffice that 
a resurrection from the dead did take place and was amply 
attested, but yet they believed not (see Jno. xi. 53, xii. 9, 105 
Matt. xxviii. 11-14); nor was Herod the Sadducee transformed 
by it into an orthodox Pharisee. ‘Therefore the Lord did not 
appear, when He had risen, to all this people: that would have 
been still less helpful to their faith than the testimony of his re- 
surrection preached to them.’ 

Meldung that von der Vergelterin?” (Six thousand years hath death 
deep silence kept: Came e’er one back from out the deep abyss, to tell of 
doom ? 

. “Which would, however, require a better foundation than Wieseler’s, 
who (Chronolog. Synops. 8. 322) derives it from the circumstance that just 
at that time the death of him of Bethany had excited these feelings! We 
_ confess, for our own part, that we cannot sympathise with such an 
allusion. 

2 The unbelief of certain people is incurable. “ It might have occurred 
4o them, even after death, to endeavour to persuade themselves that there 
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This Resurrection of Jesus is not a naked argument of im- 
mortality in the sense of the Rationalists: that truth needed 
not such a demonstration, and the rising again of this solitary 
virtuous Jewish Jesus, seen only by few, would have been but 
a slender proof; but the manifestation of this Only one before 
and after His death has its deep root, both as a power and a 
doctrine in the word of prophecy, torn asunder from which and 
regarded alone, it loses its significance to the unbeliever in that 
word. (Comp. v. Meyer’s Bibeldeutungen s. 149.) This is once 
more plainly attested in our parable, as it is attested by the ful- 
filment in fact of its 6v0é resdqoovras down to our own day. 

The superabounding grace of God even towards the dead, 
corresponding to the raising up of Jesus for the living; the 
highest and deepest love of the Son which led Him to descend 
into Hades to the tormented, to make Himself known even to 
them; the descent of Christ into hell; constitute a subject of 
engrossing interest, kept here entirely in the background, but 
which forces itself nevertheless upon our thoughts. The Living 
came there to the dead, as here in the upper world the Dead came 
tothe living. But will they who sometime believed not, when the 
longsuffering of God waited (1 Pet. iii. 20)—believe when the 
Living preaches to them in the realm of the dead? This is the 
great question. The preaching is recorded, but not their be- 
lieving in it; thus in this parable, as throughout the entire 
Scripture, the voice of warning closes all and leaves its echo in 
our ears. 


Have we now fully expounded and sufficiently explained this 
parable? As a history which goes into Hades, using a figura- 
tive vehicle for the representation of man’s condition there, 
assuredly we have; but the parable is not yet fully exhausted, 


was no continuance of life, no hades, no resurrection ; as in dreams men 
hold long conversations, which have no meaning, and exhaust themselves 
in disputations to which a turn in the bed puts a happy end.—We read in 
Swedenborg, that many of the separate spirits imagine that they are still in 
life ; and refuse to believe that there are spirits and another world around 
them.” Blatter aus Prevorst iii. 117. 
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for the first act of it upon earth requires its interpretation, In 
St Luke we find these three parables united, which seem to be 
histories and yet are not such. If the good Samaritan has a 
further and higher allusion, and the figures of the Pharisee and 
Publican in the temple signify more than the mere delineation 
of two then existing types and historical examples; most certainly 
in this parable we should not limit ourselves to the mere integu- 
ment, and, following the common current of exposition, regard it 
as preaching only about the externally rich and poor in this 
world. It is altogether inadmissible to make the rich man (as 
Schleiermacher does) “a representative of the house of Herod ;” 
we have discerned in him from the very beginning a Pharisee, 
whose assumed prerogative over the Publicans it was preemi- 
nently to hear Moses and the Prophets. But we fall very short 
of its meaning if we restrict the parable to that allusion ; and 
forget that it has a deeper application to us Christians, especially 
in its internal significance! Von Gerlach reminds us that these 
parables were pointed at the Pharisees, as it were through the 
persons of the disciples; but we are reminded again most emphati- 
cally that they were directed also through the Pharisees to all 
His disciples! For ch. xvi. 1 holds good of all our Lord’s dis- 
courses. We have intimated our view from the outset, as Bengel 
aptly and concisely expresses it on ver. 19: Dives, exemplar 
phariseorum; Lazarus exemplar pauperum spiritu. But the 
Pharisees are of very various kinds and aspects; and are them- 
selves again to be regarded as a symbolical type, going beyond 
and yet resting upon, the specialities of their relation at that 
time to the word at that time spoken: just as we learn on 
another occasion, ch. xviii. 10. We have nowhere found so 
profound and clear an application of this parable as that given 
by the repeatedly quoted Miiralt, whose work, L’instinct divin 
recommendé aux hommes, v. Meyer has translated (in the Bl. 
f, hoh. Wahrh. vi.) We may therefore do well to hear him. 
“This enigma of the buried rich man, unrightly termed wicked, 
and of Lazarus covered with sores and with contempt, is well 
worth the attentive notice of all whom we too readily term 


1 The author possesses, as a rarity, the profound psychological treatise of 
that writer, quoted by Meyer—Lettres sur les Anglois et les Francois. 
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worthy and estimable people ; it is especially intended for them 
The external riches are a figure of the internal; and the sores, 
by which the body is purified, signify something analogous in 
regard to the soul. The most sensible men mistake their friends 
in this condition, and condemn them instead of comforting them.” 
It is so, alas, and the sad and “ specious bye-path of merit,” the 
subtle trust in the excellence and holiness of these their spiritual 
treasures, is so deceitful, that many in this condition go astray, 
and mistake even themselves. For it is not the common Phari- 
see alone who is pointed out and warned in this parable, but 
those who are most eminent also: not only those who luxuriate 
in art, science, and learning, but also even the proud sitters in 
our most holy Christian sanctuary. How many a Menkenian, 
or in its worse form Collenbuschian (this will be understood in 
Wupperthal, and, it may be, elsewhere), clothes himself self 
sufficiently in such priestly and royal attire, looking down upon 
the poor around who can go no higher than pray for—the forgive- 
ness of sins! In how many a priest, with or without office, 
breaks out the Pope which, as Luther says, is latent in every 
man! How many a man has so far declined in his “ consecra- 
tion,” that he can only now enjoy himself at his own rich table, 
and laud his own good things to his wondering guests with the 
most abundant variations of the cherished prayer—“God I thank 
thee,” etc.; forgetting the miserable at his gate, as well as his 
own wretchedness! Such people have repented once, and there- 
fore they are Abraham’s children. But they have gradually 
come to neglect “ daily repentance and contrition,” till the com- 
plete old man emerges out of their regenerate state once more, 
and now—acts his pride in the garments of a Christian! They 
have indeed whateyer may be had, Moses and the Prophets to- 
gether with Christ and His Apostles, and the Apocalypse which 
reveals all that may be revealed; but they hear no longer what 
They say, because they deem themselves already so well furnished 
with everything good. Happy that sinner whose sores break 
out for his spiritual healing: thrice happy would that proud and 
rich sinner be if he could become in time a poor Lazarus in God’s 
sight, before his rich garments are torn offand his full table 
disfurnished for ever! Woe to the converted publican and sin- 
ner, if the poison still remaming should break out in the disease 
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of spiritual pride, and he, too, should become a rish man, him- 
self such a Pharisee as those who once despised him!! These 
are the voices with which this inexhaustible parable cries out 
from both its opposite sides, for the warning of Christendom : 
may its expositors and preachers find a better hearing for them 
than they have done hitherto! It cries on both sides :—for, 
as the unjust steward is first of all exhibited to the Publican- 
disciples, and yet may be regarded as full of keen application 
to the Pharisees; so this figurative rich man, though most im- 
mediately a mirror for the Pharisees, is full of warning also 
for the Publicans. If Peter, as the prince of the Apostles, 
according to the meaning of his successors, had regarded the 
“‘hundred-fold houses and lands” responding to his “ what 
shall I have therefore?” as a spoil which he might prematurely 
acquire in this world and not in the world to come, thus 
perverting the servus servorum into a title of lordship—he 
might indeed have been the incarnate Pope of this parable; 
for the papacy is the colossal historical collective-exhibition of 
the transformation of the poor Christian into the rich Pharisee. 
As the parable of the steward had obviously for its first mten- 
tion to warn the converted publicans against a second punish- 
ment ensuing upon unfaithful administration of worldly good; 
so this last parable subordinately shows them, at the same time, 
this second punishment as the result of a greater unrighteous- 
ness, of unfaithfulness in much :—if the true riches entrusted to 
them must be taken away again as another man’s,—all, that 
is, which they have but do not rightly use. This is the con- 
summation of that which is hinted at in the well-meant offering 
himself to hired service on the part of the prodigal son ; who 
exhibited in that a germ of danger which grace must take away, 
or he would become again a proud fulfiller of the law in his 
father’s house. Wherefore, ye disciples, when the Lord speaks 
to the Pharisees, take good heed yourselves lest ye also con- 


1 Compare also Matthes Weyer’s ingenious and pregnant oral sayings, 
which touch the heart of true Christianity (herausgegeben v. Kanne, Niirnb. 
1817). There we find4-“‘ In the spiritual carnal life a man lives in honour 
and joy, and is clothed in purple, like therich man. Dying to this higher 
life of carnality, he becomes poor, hungry, full of sores, sorrow, and tribula- 
tion, like the wretched Lazarus.” ; 
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demn them without thinking of the application of His words 
to yourselves—for so doing ye would become such as those 
Pharisees yourselves ! 


THE TRUE FAITH WHICH OVERCOMETH OFFENCES. 
(Lu. xvii. 1-10.) 
(Matt. xviii. 6, 7, 15, 21, 22, xvii. 20.) 


Whether the connection of this with what precedes rests upon 
historical sequence, or is the result of the Evangelist’s selection 
and arrangement, cannot by us be satisfactorily determined; yet 
apog rods wabnrés appears to intimate that it is to be read and 
understood in direct union with what has just occurred, while 
the brief cixe 0¢ without xa/ or any other definite note, simply 
says—On another occasion, a little time later.—The article in 
ra oxevdaAn% seems to presuppose something out of which the 
question of offence suddenly springs into our Lord’s discourse; 
but this may itself be explained variously :—either as referring 
to some offence which had arisen from previous discourses, of 
which those which we have heard were made prominent; or as 
having been occasioned by some specific occurrence which, in a 
time of such general stumbling, and surrounded by such men 
as our Lord then saw around Himself, was constantly liable to 
take place; or, as the simple emphasis of the expression renders 
most probable, the reference is to those well-known oxdévdahce 
which, alas, were certain to come, which would everywhere be 
found in the path of His servants, and of which, therefore, He 
might speak in such absolute terms. It was doubtless in the 
design of the Evangelist, as being his own first view, that we 
should regard the offences here alluded to as exemplified in the 
murmuring and mocking Pharisees, who would keep back 
others from that way of penitence and faith which they would 
not enter themselves ;—just as the rich man in the parable had 
been a misleader of his brethren (comp. Matt. xxiii. 13 with 
Lu. xvi. 16). Here we may apply the principle which J. v. 
Miiller lays down for all similar cases,—“Even if the Lord 
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had uttered these words in another connection, it was doubtless 
His intention that they should descend to us in this connection 
too.” But we cannot agree with him in declining to apply 
this to ver. 1, while he asserts it of ver. 5; nor can we think 
for a moment that the Apostles’ prayer for the strengthening of 
faith was an unconnected fragment inserted here without any 
specific relation to the context. The za/ of itself, ver. 5, most 
manifestly indicates such a connection with the preceding sub- 
ject. Did the Lord design by His words, vers. 1-4, to bring to 
their consciousness the necessity of a strong, patient, benevolent 
faith, in order to the overcoming of the evil world, and the 
amendment of erring brethren? If this discourse followed close 
upon the former parable, the close of which had pointed so 
strongly to faith, assuredly He did; and in any case we are 
always justified in regarding our Lord as constantly aiming, in 
all that he said, at the increase of His disciples’ faith. We may 
easily apprehend that the Apostles would so interpret His lesson, 
and be led by their Master’s high requirements to that internal 
principle without which they could not be met; even though 
they did not revert to father Abraham’s injunction—whose 
aeibcobcs, indeed, had an entirely different reference, that is, to 
the saving of their own souls. 

Enough: we embrace the contents of the entire colloquy, 
vers. 1-10, under the one general superscription—Of the true 
faith which overcometh offences. The Lord. proceeds first to 
speak of the offences; asserting both that they are in them- 
selves inevitable in this evil world ; and further, that the solemn, 
judicial Woe does not the less on that account rest upon that 
man, by whom they come. Vers. 1, 2. He then goes on to 
speak of truth and love as the only means of overcoming these 
offences, by and among His own disciples. Vers. 3,4. The 
general warning, Take heed to yourselves ! which is uttered to 
all who were His disciples, is followed by the specific injunction 
of truth in the rebuking of sin, and of Jove in its forgiveness :— 
And this latter being the more difficult, is again and more 
definitely enforced as an indispensable duty in ver. 4. When 

1 Indeed, it is further His will that we should not merely thus take them, 


put that we should proceed from the exemplification then given, to the 
general truth and its application to ourselves. 
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the Apostles answer Him by that appropriate petition, which 
touched the very vitals of the question, He further speaks, as 
the connection will make evident, of that true faith, in the third 
place, which can alone give birth to such truth and love, in the 
endurance and forgiveness of evil. Faith in itself lays hold, 
generally, of the omnipotence of God in order to the victory 
over offences, makes that possible in God’s power, which is 
humanly impossible; and even a little true faith, if it be con- 
sciously and courageously exerted in the matter, is sufficient to 
that end. Ver. 6. But—and this is the subtle, much mis- 
apprehended turn given to the whole discourse’\—inasmuch as 
it does not avail only to pluck up external trees, which ofttimes 
simply adds to the offence, but to obviate and prevent sin in its 
root, therefore the true faith which in this overcometh is as diffi- 
dent as it is confident, as humble as it is bold, perceiving and 
realising both the real need of the world and its own undesery- 
ingness, yea, its own absolute worthlessness independently of the 
grace of God, by which everything good is effected.* This is 
the profound meaning and connection of the parable concerning 
the labouring servant, to whom in strict justice neither thanks 
nor reward is due for the performance of his bounden duty. In 
the application, ver, 10, the éypeios carries the argument further 
than the limits of the parable itself; for we in the sight of God 
are without power and worth of our own, in a much more un- 


1 Julius Miiller, with many others, denies any connection whatever. On 
the other hand, C. H. Rieger traces it incorrectly :—The Lord gives it 
to be understood that many seek a gift which they have not yet humility 
enough to receive and worthily to use. That would be such an absolute 
and peremptory refusal of the well-intended and laudable petition of the 
Apostles as we cannot admit. Lisco, similarly (who mixes up the lunatic 
of Matt. xvii. with this discourse, moreover assuming it to be identical with 
that of Matt. xviii.), thinks that the Lord’s reply was a rebuke to their 
unwarranted demand, which referred only to faith in the performance of 
miracles! No, their request finds a better solution in its connection with 
vers. 1-4. The same expositor (in his parables) finds in the zpdodes a, self- 
complacent reference to the degree of z/orss which they already possessed, 
and a demand of its increase by way of merit, such as the Lord was con- 
strained to repel ;—but all this is unjust to the Apostles, and involves an 
entire misapprehension of the parable of the servant. 

2 Tn the other part of His answer the Lord enforces the purity of faith. 
Roos. 
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conditional and absolute sense than can be predicated of aly 
servant in relation to his master. 





Vers. 1, 2. See already, Matt. xviii. 6, 7. ” Avérdexrov is like 
obx edeyerau, ch. xiii. 33. “It is not otherwise to be ex- 
pected ;” not merely (as Richter and Lange say) it is to be as- 
sumed, presupposed ;—but the é of the expression points to the 
thing itself and its persistency ; évdéyeros has an impersonal sig- 
nification—res ita admittit, it may be; hence evdeyomeros is just. 
equivalent to being possible, admissible, feasible. In harmony 
with this, let not that deeper signification be overlooked—The 
destruction of the world,—its offences being at once, by power, 
and without endeavour for its amendment, punished,— is incom- 
patible with the wisdom and love of God. (On the probably 
spurious rod, see Winer Gramm. § 45, 4). Happy is he, there- 
fore, who does not take offence at the longsuffering and patience 
of the Saviour of the world, and who does not himself increase 
the sum of the offences which are, alas, inevitable; Woe also, at 
the same time, to every individual offender in his own guilt! 
And 3” od obviously signifies the world in all its individuals who 
are individually to be judged; as also the indefinite expression 
(and yet more plainly 7 avdpary exeiv, Matt. xviii. 7) itself 
forms a transition to the little ones of ver. 2, the disciples and 
brethren, who, as they are not to be offended because weak be- 
ginners, so they are themselves to take heed (ver. 3) lest they 
keep alive the offence by lack of truth or love, and to be careful 
that they do not themselves make a new offence. We were 
taught in Matt. xviii. that in the yiepoig we are not simply to 
understand actual children, but slight and feeble believers, 
who yet in their childlike humility, are to be esteemed as great ; 
so that this emphatic rodray by no means indicates (as Grotius 
thinks)—in medio fuisse parvulos. We might almost regard 
this codrwy as immediately following upon ch. xv. 16; and 
assume that Publicans and sinners, as contrasted with the 
offence-occasioning Pharisees, and in their commencing weak- 
ness of faith, were indicated, as being then present. though 
without any such ‘allusion it may be explained as a general 
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reference to the pixpoi, who (like ra oxdévoaAw) were ever pre- 
sent to the Lord, and not without a designed reminiscence of 
His earlier words in Matt. xviii. 6. Finally, and concurrently 
with this, it signifies—These despised of the world, and lightly 
treated, so-called little ones! For, the impetuous and super- 
ficial spirit of censure cries—Wherefore are they so little and 
so weak, as to take offence at everything? Who can be always 
taking such thought how he acts towards them? But the Lord, 
on the contrary, exercises Himself and requires from others, the 
most solicitous condescension to those who are thus little and 
weak; He declares every one of them to be as precious and in- 
violable, as every one who causes their offence is guilty. 

Vers. 8, 4. See, once more, Matt. xviii. 15, 21, 22; the 
“seven times” of which, by Peter deemed sufficient, our Lord 
now echoes. But the addition r7¢ jwépa¢ (certainly genuine 
in the former clause, if not so certainly in the repetition) most 
solemnly strengthens and intensifies the number used, just as 
in the former instance the seventy-times-seven did. In ver. 3 
He turns His discourse to the jusxpoig so much offended in 
this evil world, and gives them the warning zpostyere cavrois ; 
and this means more than merely—Take heed of these Phari- 
sees and of the wicked world! or even—Separate yourselves 
from them ! (as if to fly from the stumbling-blocks and offences; 
but is not that empossible?) ‘This is only the transition from 
the previous words, and the words which follow adjoin some- 
thing much broader and deeper. Take heed to yourselves :— 
first, guarding against the causes of offence in the world; and 
then being cautious not to take offence, and that at brethren, 
from whom its éAdeiv is equally é&vévdexrov ; and, finally, in order 
that ye may not give offence yourselves, take heed of the zéajuoc 
and avéowmro¢ among you! All which we have opened up 
already on St Matthew. We cannot concur with Olshausen, 
in making our Lord’s keen and searching words distinguish 
between the malicious cxavdaAiZew of the Pharisees, and the 
cewoprcévesy of the brethren springing from infirmity ; He rather 
regards every amopric as a oxévOadov, which must for the sake 
of truth be resisted, but also in love, in order that new sin may 
not rise out of it. We find nothing here of a “ gentle repre- 
hension and persistent forgiving” (as contrasted with rigorous 
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severity and abandonment of a sinful brother to his sin, which 
alone must be guarded against); for érsiyoov is sharply 
enough expressed, even in the case of brethren. (We have not 
here the 2AeyZov of Matt. xviii. 15, taken from Lev. xix. 17, for 
this is a different point of view.) If even thy brother aggrieves 
thee with his sin, that is a sad case, but then the principle 
applies—Suffer not thyself to be offended, offend not thyself! 
It is not for thee, indeed, to judge him (Rom. xiv. 13); but to 
set him right and amend him in the patient longsuffering of 
love. (1 Thess. v. 14.) But merely to be patient and keep 
silence, submitting to it resignedly because he is a brother—that 
would itself be an offence. The eydéry begins with aandéven, 
and this speaking the truth must be at the outset sufficiently 
earnest, without any weakness or false kindness of toleration, 
with rebuke and threatening of the sin, which otherwise may 
proceed to a worse extreme! Leave nothing on thy part un- 
done, that may excite him to a true weravodiy! Thou art sup- 
posed, indeed, to have already forgiven him in thy heart; but 
thou must enter into the assured peace of forgiveness with him , 
no more remembering his sin for reproof, only when he gives 
assurance of repentance. (Luther misapprehends this in his 
translation—If he amends himself!) Should we ask further— 
How am I to know this, not being able to read the heart? then 
comes in the reason why in the following verse édy peravonon 
is substituted by its explicit explanation in the simple Aéves" 
peravod. Seven times in a day to sin against his brother, and 
again the seventh time after being six times forgiven, bespeaks 
not mere infirmity! Nevertheless, thou shalt not refuse thy 
forgiveness, if he only conquers himself so much as to say for 
the seventh time his weravod. That does not mean—If after 
so many sins he gives thee ample proof that he actually repents. 
The church may demand this in the-name of the Lord, having 
a higher prerogative and deeper insight ; but thou, an indivi- 
dual brother, must be contented with the apparent and visible 
txsorpepew.! But this permits no license or lightness ; for if the 


1 The éai ce OF wpe as in the Rec., which the Vulg., Luther, and Meyer 
retain, is'a gloss which is so far correct as it teaches that the éarsorpiQes 
here is not of itself the undiscernible return to God, the true repentance of 
the sin ! 
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six times before the seventh should excite suspicion against the 
wercevod, the seventh return and declaration of repentance is, on 
the other hand, such a token of self-humiliation as must remove 
that suspicion. This is not a Aéyesy mockingly and carelessly 
thrown out; nor must we forget that the ériiyooy on every 
repetition of offence, and before every repeated a@eg, will neces- 
sarily be more severe. Let it be observed, finally, that the 
Lord indirectly exhorts also the sinning brother to an humble 
conversion and confession; He will have His disciples, as 
brethren, never weary of avowing their faults and praying for- 
giveness, even as they are never weary of exercising forgiveness. 
Beautiful picture of a church and its fellowship, as it ever ought 
to subsist! The lack of truth in rebuking and confessing, and 
still more the lack of rebuking and yet forgiving love, is the 
secret reason of all offences in the church, as in the world itself! 


The apostles, the Twelve as a body, make answer to this,’ and 
we must consider them as remembering their calling to stand 
before a world full of offences, illustrious examples of such fidelity 
and of such love; and probably as bearing in mind also what 
was said to themselves in Matt. xviii. concerning the future 
church. We may suppose that they were in common deeply 
penetrated by this hard and severe saying, that they spoke to 
one another about it, and then that they bring their coricerted 
supplication to: the Lord by the mouth of one of their number . 
and thus the connection becomes so much the plainer. The 
translation “Increase” presupposes too clear a knowledge on 
their part, that it was their own existing, albeit weak, faith 
which was to be intensively increased from within ; on the other 
hand, zpéabes is spoken of an increase to be added rather from 
without, though the prayer is not offered with a thorough under- 
standing how that may be. But not the less on that account is 
this word analogous to that normal saying, Mark ix. 24; since 
it is only an existing faith which can thus pray for an increase 


1 Actually the only example of such a common appea., thus described, on 
the part of the Apostles; hence Schleiermacher thought it a suspicious ex- 
pression, as foreign to the primitive records. 
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of faith. This believing desire for a greater and stronger faith 
is the grain of mustard seed, which presently plucks up other 
trees by the roots; and itself grows, if we continue in such de- 
sire and prayer, into a strong tree. What a strength of faith is 
to be presupposed already, in their confiding in the Lord that 
He could add to them more faith! Indeed, if any man, being 
an entire unbeliever, should say—Give me faith as a free gift 
and from its very beginning! that would be no more than 
mockery, responded to throughout the Scriptures by repulsion, 
as by father Abraham in the other world. 

Ver. 6. But the Lord does not repel the request of the 
apostles; He actually grants it, He does increase or strengthen 
their faith; although He can do this only by first encouraging 
their confidence in the already existing grain of mustard seed 
(see upon this at Matt. xvii. 20), and then by abasing in order 
afterwards to lift them up. When He assures them that even 
a slight and weak faith is, through its internal principle and 
energy of life (a grain of mustard seed, not a grain of sand), 
strong enough to do great things, if a man only possesses it, 
holds it fast, and uses it, He thereby contradicts, at the same 
time, the external xpoodcives of their request, and tells them that 
they had already not received too little. Svxcpuvos is scarcely 
the Mulberry tree, which was very rare in that country (though 
this has been a meaning strenuously attached to this terminus 
without affix); but it is the expression derived from the Sept. 
and vulgarly used, though without precision, instead of ovxo- 
wopocice or ovxojopéc, ch. xix. 4. For the Lord is here speaking 
proverbially of plucking up trees, as in Matt. xvii. of plucking 
up mountains; the figure is varied here, because this tree stood 
before is eyes. The thick-stemmed Sycamore His, like our oak, 
wide-branched; and has in consequence strong and deep roots, 
so that it is significant of something very great, to say to this 
tree as to that mountain—éxpiZadyrs. Still more—Again take 
root, be planted, there to remain and grow. And where? ‘Ey cj 


1 The anonymous writer of Die Evangelien, ihr Geist, ihre Verfasser, 
und ikr Verhiltniss zu einander (Leipz. 1845), regards the Jewish Apostles 
as saying—Give us faith in addition to our legal holiness! And the reply 
denies to them any faith at all—If ye had it! Woe to the writers of such 
books full of offence ! 

VOL. IV. BR 
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barcéoon; that is, not on its banks, but actually in the sea, the 
tree is to take root and stand! In the same sea, into which the 
man with the millstone about his neck, is cast! This is more 
than sinking mountains in the sea (Matt. xxi. 21), or as when 
men, having gold as grains of sand, abolish whole hills :—it is a 
perfect é&déverov in the course of nature, and (as Bengel observes) 
becomes thereby a type and symbol of the spiritual, supernatural 
abiding of believers, firm in the tumultuous shifting sea of this 
world, full as it is of offence and sin. Thus the bidding the 
trees without to be removed and to be planted elsewhere has 
more immediately to do with external cxdévdada, which would 
be compelled to retire before the might of all-powerful faith, if 
and in such cases as it might be advisable to command them 
thus: the love of enduring faith, which in longsuffering strives 
to amend the sinner, works still deeper; and it is of that our 
Lord proceeds to speak further. 

Vers. 7-9. The true and perfect faith which overcometh the 
world, is a firm reliance upon the power of love, received from 
God and by Him implanted in the soul; consequently it is con- 
fidence in the power, and yet higher confidence in the humble 
power, of love.! This lies in the expression But, with which 
our Lord continues His discourse :—loving from the love of 
God, is more than the laying hold of His Almightiness; it is 
faith which overcometh, but in the humility of enduring love, 
not as an imperative master, but as a ministering servant. It 
is the taking away of all self-confidence and of all pride which 
mereases the faith, thus becoming so much the more pure in its 
energy. “The lack of faith has its ground preeminently in 
self-righteousness, in the reliance upon our own merit.” (V. 
Gerlach.) Ye are in all your influence and acting no more 
than servants of God—now how stands among yourselves the 
relation between servant and Lord? The servant is not at 
once treated as a master, but must perfectly serve till his time 
of rest comes; and that is his duty as a servant, for which he 
is entitled to no praise. So likewise ye: All those things which 
are commanded you, ye must do—that is your obligation—and _ 


1 The power and energy of Christian souls infinitely transcends what the 
proud song says—‘‘ Wo Kraft und Muth in deutschen Seelen fammen 2 
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in doing all ye are, over and above, no more than unprofitable 
servants; that is, ye cannot place God under any obligation, or 
do Him any service of yourselves; worthless in yourselves, God 
must first give you, and then preserve in you, whatever capa- 
bility ye possess. 

It seems to us a perfectly useless question, to ask whether 
there was any among the Apostles who had a servant; for ee 
vay addresses them simply as men generally. Between sig and 
0g there is to be supplied, of course, an éoz/. The discourse 
does not refer to hired wicdioig or pusobwrois, to whom Rom. iv. 4 
applies, but to servants who, either by birth or purchase, are the 
personal property of their master, whom he hath, or possesses, 
who could only demand for all their labour their meat and drink, 
in order that they might be able to perform that labour. In 
that case, each man must unhesitatingly perform the duty de- 
volved on himself (ra Ssarayhevra, ver. 10); the ploughman 
not desiring the herdsman’s duty, nor the reverse. This is the 
obvious reason why two are mentioned, the one having a harder, 
and the other a comparatively easier duty ; for the herdsman, 
especially the careless and idle one, might seem to the plough- 
man to have an enviable place. Moreover, both these duties 
taken together symbolise the apostolical office, in which, how- 
ever, the éx1oxorelv would seem the more difficult task in com- 
parison of the preparatory toil of the husbandman. It is for you 
only to perform faithfully and patiently the duty incumbent 
upon each. Count it not your chief concern to accomplish great 
things by strong faith, to celebrate glorious victories during a 
short warfare to be suddenly followed by triumph ; but the great 
point is an unwearied continuance through the whole day’s labour, 
fully and righteously measured out. Count not the time long 
before the rest cometh, or the great reward. Let your faith 
patiently hold fast the word of promise, which the Lord hath 
given to you His servants—afterwards ye also shall eat and drink! 
This is and must ever be wera ravra, not an evbéws¢; for this 
antithesis of itself shows that ¢i0éws is to be construed with the 
following words, and that to read épet evdews together is incorrect. 
(Nam sive hoc sive illud herus servo dicit, dicit ei statim, ut in- 
gressus est ex agro. Cito cupiunt accumbere, qui missis ceteris 
officiis fidem sibi summam conferri oportere putant. Placent 
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autem Deo, qui modeste incedunt, nil postulant arroganter.) 
The servant’s rest and refreshment come afterwards, that is, 
when he hath done all ; and more than that, what he has is only 
his food, not obligatory thanks. First must all be unweariedly 
done, which the Lord requires! Hast thou all the day long 
ploughed or fed cattle in the field, and then comest home, there 
yet remains an evening work, within the house, which must also 
be done. Zeller makes an interesting application of this to the 
“inner world of the heart,” in which there is no going straight- 
way to sit down at the table when we come from our external 
calling and sphere of labour, but we must gird ourselves, serve 
the Lord, and prepare ourselves for the time when He will receive 
us to His supper. We doubt whether just this was intended by 
the parable. Either we are to limit its interpretation to the idea 
of obedient service rendered to the very last, as the one point of 
comparison ; or we must regard the day as the whole period of 
life, the d:azoveiv then being its concluding work, that of sanctify- 
ing and finally preparing the soul for the Lord and His table— 
such a final preparation as follows the external labour of a life, 
and is the finishing task which consummates obedience and 
patience. Suffice that while this feature of the parable seems to 
have an indistinct allusion to a deeper meaning, the main point 
in it comes out in all its distinctness—that when the day’s work 
is already done rest does not immediately follow, but there is a 
new girding and serving unto the end. For even in the eating 
and drinking, the Lord comes first, then the servant ; first the 
master’s desrveiy waited on, then may the servant also—eat and 
drink. Finally: Doth the master thank that servant?! Is he 
indebted to him for this, as the one is master, and the other ser- 
vant? With great condescension, but at the same time with 
convincing, though gracious abatement of all His servants’ pride, 
this Lord Himself answers by His od d0xa, as it were,—This is 
at least my frank thought, can ye assert it to be otherwise? The 
Lord does not design, in these words, to commend the common 
practice of men, who, maintaining only strict right in their com- 
merce with one another, as a rule thank not their faithful ser- 

1 The question with «1 does not require an affirmative answer here ; as 


this rule must not be rigorously applied to the inexact phraseology of the 
New Testament. 
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vants; He takes the case as it is, and uses it as a similitude for 
the illustration of a higher truth which is shadowed forth in it. 
For the rest, and independently of the parable, it is a matter in 
itself sufficiently plain, that no man ought to regard himself as 
so absolutely the master of any other man ; that no man should 
count his ploughmen and herdsmen as being no more than the 
field they labour in, and as only to be fed like cattle for his own 
profit. That the supreme, all-holy Lord, whose absolute pro- 
perty we are, in body and soul, by creation and redemption, does 
not thus regard His servants, but rather that He does super- 
abundantly both thank and reward them, has been earlier shown 
in another parable, chap. xii. 37, which must be taken as the 
complement of this. But this is here concealed in the back- 
ground ;? for, the present parable is obviously dealing with the 
prerogative and obligations of servants as such. 

Ver. 10. As long as we regard our performance, past or 
present, of that which is‘commanded us, under any delusion of 
its meritoriousness, such a peremptory declaration as this of our 
Lord befits our slavish thought :—such only, no more and no 
less, is the meaning of this rigid and severe sentence, in which 
we have indeed much to abase us, and the humiliation of which 
is long necessary. Luther has this marginal gloss :—“ Here 
Christ speaks most simply concerning external works, and in the 
manner of men”—that is, according to our slavish thought. 
Elsewhere He graciously calls us not servants but friends (Jno. 
xv. 14, 15); but this holds good of affectionate and humble 
children, who know well that He hath chosen them, and 
ordained them, that they should go and bring forth fruit. And 
with this the other point of view, concerning the obligatory 
obedience of Christians as servants, Rom. vi. 16-22, is perfectly 
consistent. Of this we need constantly to be reminded, on ac- 
count of our tendency to abuse our freedom in the grace of God 
(1 Pet. ii. 16) ; this we ourselves gladly acknowledge as obedient 
children (1 Pet. i. 18, 14); and far on into the Apocalypse 


1 Taperdav dvérecas (with which the waperbay of ch. xii. 87 is paral- 
lel) might here be said properly to thean—Come hither, and eat with me at 
your lord’s table! This is the prerogative of the children, not of the servants 
while they remain such. Mensg servos adhibere manumissionis erat species, 
as here the jurist Grotius remarks from Ulpian. 
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“servants of God” remains the title of honour given to the 
sanctified holy ones before the presence of the supreme Majesty, 
Rev. i. 1, vii. 3, xix. 5, xxii. 2, Mot to serve Him, not to per- 
form as our absolute and bounden duty, all which He has com- 
manded us, would entail a Woe (1 Cor. ix. 16), would make 
us ourselves a shameful oxcévdadov; but the opposite never con- 
stitutes a ground of merit before the Lord. ‘To esteem the 
words of His mouth beyond what we are bound to do, mehr 
denn wir schuldig sind (as Luther's incorrect translation of Job 
xxiii. 12 runs), or even in love to perform more than is expressly 
commanded (as Neander intimates, perverting the whole)—is a 
matter of absolute impossibility. There are no works of super- 
erogation in the sight of God. The fulfilment of the law in 
love remains ever a debt never to be fully discharged, urging 
upon us incessant obligations to yet “other commandments.” 
(Rom. xiii. 8, 9.) 

Thus, the application goes beyond the analogy and similitude 
of human things. For a faithful servant is among men projit- 
able to his master (Philem. 2 edypyoros), and may, by the 
service of his loving zeal going beyond his absolute duty, deserve 
his master’s thanks ; yea, even the slave, however rigorously re- 
garded as a mere personal property, is yet a benefit to his owner, 
so that if his hand should smite him to death he would lose his 
worth in money, and do himself harm. (Ex. xxi. 21.) Further, 
we are both to our neighbours and to the world of service, as the 
salt of the earth, and the light of the world; and so far are service- 
able to the great and good Master of the house, as being vessels of 
honour for the purposes of His love. (2 Tim. ii. 21.) But, as soon 
as the question arises, whether God is indebted to us in any de- 
gree, the answer is eternally,—dodA01 &ypetot tower. Nothing 
is to be qualified in this strong expression: it does not signify 
here idle, indolent servants (Syr. quite incorrect noma S738) ; for, 
they are regarded as doing all; nor is it merely abject, lowly, or in- 
significant. (As the Sept. translation &ypeios for 2Bw, 2 Sam. vi. 
22, has beenstrangely adduced, where David will behad in honour 
of the meaner maid-servants through his own humility.) So also 
“unworthy” is not enough—as Neander e.g. translates. But 
even as the Lord will in the great judgment cast out the servant 
who is worthless and unprofitable for the service of His kingdom, 
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so must we all on our part be fully conscious and acknowledge 
that we never could have been in any sense profitable to God, 
—that He never needed us, His worthless creatures, but that 
all which we have was received from Him. The Etymologicum 
magnum explains &yp¢iog simply and well—ob mm eye tis 
peice, and so it is betwixt us and God. See the true interpre- 
tation in Job xxii. 2, 3, xxxv. 6-8, xli. 11; comp. Ecclus. xviii. 
6. For Acts xvii. 25 holds good respecting all that man may 
present to the great Supreme. Is He then to thank us because 
we did not rise up in rebellion against Himself? Is He under 
obligation to give us recompense because we yielded up ourselves 
to be dealt with in mercy, to be saved, to be prepared for all 
good works, and to be made capable of them ?—The Lord does 
not introduce the servants as saying, under the baseless delusion 
of presumption—We have been of great service to thee! nor as 
saying, in the well-grounded truth of an humble avowal—We 
are far from having done all, much has been lacking! (Hcclus. 
xviii. 5). He actually allows it to be taken for granted in the 
Sroy, that they might have done all; but only to place in their 
mouths all the more earnest confession of their obligation, to 
convince them that the dge/Aomer rosjous takes all glorying away 
from the rerosqaapev. For although this reroimeaper revere 
becomes at length a glorious truth in the saints made perfect, 
whose sins are all expiated and covered by the Ornccsawoeree of 
faith (Rev. xix. 8), yet is this only by grace conferred on such as 
were aforetime worthless and unprofitable. This is the last and 
deepest meaning of the words, and in it the truth of the saying, 
2 Cor. iii. 5, finds its superabundant justification. Thus was 
it that the greatest of the Apostles avowed himself ever the chief 
of sinners; and he that is righteous remembers abidingly his 
shame. (Job. x. 15.) How many times since the first forgiveness 
have we all had to cry before God and man—peravod! How 
often have we had to urge our spéobes juiv rior in His 
presence, whose persevering intercession alone has preserved our 
faith from becoming extinct! chap. xxii. 32. We are only, and 
never can be more than vessels ; whatever good is in us for His 
service, He must first pour into them: as He gives us life 
freely, so must He give us power to labour. Therefore all the 
thanking must be on our side, and our only giving is—to give 
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God the honour; as the following narrative in the same cnapter, 
vers. 16, 18, shows. And not merely as the eyes of the servants 
look unto the hand of their masters; but we poor sinners must 
also, and more than that, wait upon the Lord our God, until 
that He have mercy upon us. (Ps. cxxiil. 2.) But, finally, these 
Apostles themselves, in the complete performance of their aposto- 
lical functions, are no other than—the useless and unprofitable 
servants, sinful men, whom He had made into such successful 
fishers of men.. As every rerosjzaeey in external works is alto- 
gether nothing but sin and shame against the true wPeiAower, So 
this expression of our Lord’s, which Stein calls a “ genuine Paul- 
ine saying,” applies—and not merely by an impressive cvyzurc- 
Baors to this standing-point (as Luther's gloss explains it), but 
essentially and preeminently, though alas in experience too often 
overlooked—to all our acting and obedience from faith itself. 
Faith is in itself no merit before God, but it is the work of 
our receiving, laying hold of, and retaining the Divine gift and 
grace—that by which we become profitable to ourselves, by which 
we only meet our most true and profoundest obligation, since 
to reject the grace of God is the most daring rebellion of His 
miserable creatures. 


THE THANKFUL ONE: THE UNTHANKFUL NINE 
(Luke xvii. 14, 17-19.) 


We must leave it to the harmonists to settle the chronology 
of this journey of Jesus, as well as to determine how it stands 
related, as compared with Jno. xi, 54, Matt. xix. 1, to the end 
indicated in Lu. xix. 11: suffige that this also came to pass in 
His last journey to Jerusalem. Passing through the midst, be- 
tween Samaria and Galilee, that is, upon the border ; as He was 
in the way towards entering a certain village (for lepers were not 
permitted to be very near the gates), there met Him ten un- 
happy men, whom misery had united as misery often does those 
otherwise sundered ; even the unclean Samaritan is admitted on 
the border into their company, and they are all unclean together. 
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They stood afar off as they were bound to do, lifting up with as 
much vehemence as possible their eager voices (in the case of 
him who was healed, ver. 15, it became a loud voice); they pay 
Jesus, whom they seem not to have inquired after before, and 
but little to know now, the honour to term Him érwréra, as if 
they would be His disciples—and ask Him to have mercy upon 
them! Certainly there is faith enough here for the beginning, 
if we think upon the saying of that king of Israel, 2 Kings v. 7, 
although it is but the faith which need constrains. The Lord 
saw less this than the misery itself which troubled Him; and, 
as the healing of a leper was one of His first miracles after the 
sermon on the mount, so here, at the end of His career, He 
heals ten with a single word, without a touch; and, speaking 
as it were in passing on, does not even say xabapicbnrs, just 
as if the matter was self-understood. But all the more on that 
account He veils the great work of His own honour, and orders 
all things wisely for all sides:—He prevents all ostentation, 
exercises their faith through the promise scarcely expressed on 
the condition of their going (in Matt. viii., on the contrary, the 
leper was first healed), and gives to the priests now at the last 
the same testimony of their rights which He had given from 
the beginning. And it should be observed here as well as 
there, with what persistency He deferred to the existing or- 
dinances of God even in their deep degradation and perversion, 
as witnessing against the spirit of separation which would falsely 
vindicate itself by His example. The plural roi¢ iepedos is very | 
appropriate, since while the ten were to go at first in a body, after- 
wards every one was to go to his individual priest, not all together | 
in a too imposing body. And was the Samaritan to go to his © 


1 Schlatter pointed a good application (see his sermon in Brandt’s Magazine 
i. 2): “From the Jaw upon this subject we must perceive that this requi- 
sition to show themselves to the priests would redound to the honour of 
Jesus; not only must His enemies be constrained to admit that the law 
was not dishonoured or abrogated, but rather vindicated by Him, while its 
impotence to do anything for the healing of man was established.” It is 
somewhat trifling with the text and weakening its force, to make the ex- 
pression an assertion which recommends any special direction of souls, as 
if the Lord could be supposed to point these whom He Himself had healed 
for further counsel and consolation to the clergy (in this case not likely to 
afford it !). 
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Samaritan priest? That is a hard question, inasmuch as we 
need not assume in an unqualified manner that Jesus was sup- 
posed to see that one was a Samaritan.’ In the first edition I 
gave my decision (with Tertullian) that Jesus would direct the 
' Samaritan also to the only recognised true priests, ro7¢ sepeDas, 
then in Israel; but I am now doubtful on this point, and can 
scarcely be content with that view. It might be said—why 
should He not in such a dificult case (and it may be presumed 
that the Lord penetrated the subject as such), without further 
entering into the matter, allow the Samaritan ordinance to pass 
as valid for this occasion? Why take such an occasion to in- 
stitute an objection against the theocratical constitution which 
the Samaritans in some sense thought they retained? (Comp. 
Sepp ii. 454.) To direct the poor man to the Jewish priests 
would not only have. been highly paradoxical, but severe to the 
man himself, since he would be sure to meet with only an un- 
friendly reception ;? and that would have been contrary to order, 
implying a reforming tendency in such matters as our Lord 
never elsewhere interfered with. Let the reader consider both, 
and decide for himself! 

As they went they were cleansed, even as it is with us when 
we walk in the path of obedience, if our faith lays hold upon the 
not instantly fulfilled promise. Thus all these ten have believ- 
ingly laid hold on this gracious word; they entertain no Naaman- 
objection fatal to their own hopes; and therefore it is done to 
them presently according to their faith. The thankful one had 
not yet gone far, as the history evidently shows, connecting with 
the vrcyew of the beginning the immediate idav ors icéy with 
an instant vréorpepe. The whole narrative is set before us 
with the consecutive clearness of the report of an eye-witness. 
Thus the man was yet so near that as soon as the éxabapiobnocy 
became visible and felt in his whole being, a matter of indubit- 
able certainty, he could at once turn back to Jesus. Those 


1 As Neander thinks, that Jesus ‘‘took this occasion” to counteract the 
Jewish prejudice against the Samaritans. 

2 For to say with the good Roos—‘‘ the care of God over him would pro- 
vide that he should be admitted into the temple,” where no Samaritan 
might ever go—is altogether to forget our Lord’s systematic principles of 
propriety. 
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who suppose that he had been by this time to the priest,’ for- 
get that the brief narrative with its double nok eyevero would 
be marvellously protracted, and that they must keep the Lord 
standing before the entrance of the village during the whole 
time. And the entire tone of the record precludes the sup- 
position of v. Gerlach that the Samaritan had gone on with 
the rest to Jerusalem, and, afterwards returning, had met Jesus 
in the neighbourhood of the city. Yet how often is this notion 
enforced in our sermons on the subject! We are convinced 
that the turning back was the instant result of the thankfulness 
which carried away his feelings, and that the others with colder | 
hearts went on as they were bidden.? We might, indeed, find 
some sort of apology for them in this commandment of the Lord 
which they so punctually obeyed; but the Lord looks deeper, 
and values this obedience but lightly. He also regards the 
occurrence as having a typical significance. He beholds in these 
nine, contrasted with the one, the thanklessness of men as a whole. 
He sees in them the ingratitude of heart which many whom He 
had before healed had manifested, never having yet learned to 
glorify God; and regards this incident but as a prophetic type 
of what will also ever take place. Gratitude is the “beginning, 
middle, and end of all true human morals,” or rather devotion 
(see Heb. xii. 28 rightly translated) ; ingratitude is the origin of 
all heathenism according to Rom. i. 21, and the root of all apos- 
tasy in Israel according to Deut. xxxii. 6. All true thankfulness 
goes straight up to God, even while, as this honest Samaritan 
shows, it does not forget the person of its helper and benefactor ; 
hence also the Lord, Himself.as the Son meekly giving the 
honour to His Father, makes prominent this very Sonvas doEcev 
zi 2H. This is what He everywhere seeks, desirous everywhere 
to find it; hence the evp2dqoup. Not as if He was eager to re- 


1 Especially Schleiermacher, and on the strange ground, that ‘‘a leper, 
in exceedingly few instances, was in a situation to judge himself whether 
he was clean.” Then here might be one of those few instances. 

2 The Berlenb. Bibel even supposes that the priests might have restrained . 
them from returning, but that the one leper overcame the impediment. 
This might do for the nine, but better still to impute to them the cold 
calculation that there was time enough for thanks, when they might meet 
Jesus at the feast. 
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ceive thanks for Himself! As everything may be perverted, so 
this has been perverted by misunderstanding to imply that the 
Lord exhorts to the diligent exaction of all thankful obligation, 
and to the reproof of all ingratitude; whereas the whole history 
teaches us in brief these two things—to avoid, and to be patient 
with, ingratitude. 

The Lord had counted the ten, and knows very well that all 
had been healed. But He reckons still the unthankful nine, as 
it were, with some further design: they are still held bound. 
“ How will they appear, when they must stand before their bene- 
factor?” His love asks after them now, in disquiet because of 
their sin; just as He will one day as Judge put the fearful 
question which has not forgotten their ingratitude. He knew 
beforehand that the ungrateful always abound, and there was 
nothing in this unexpected ; but for the honour of God and the 
good of men, He seeks and desires man’s thankfulness.1 He 
thinks, while His glance goes beyond and deeper than this pre- 
sent incident, of the many who have received bodily benefits 
without acknowledging the gift of God—and further, of those 
who have enjoyed the baptism of regeneration, have gone away 
in the peace and consolation of the atonement, but have after- 
wards forgotten their past sins, and so lived that even the Phari- 
see’s prayer, ch. xviii. 11, would not be true upon their lips. ' 
Have they not refused to be found as turning back? For here 
| the Lord points impressively to the evil which is prominent in 

the case of these healed ones; their thought instantly was how 
most quickly to go forward, first to the priests, and then to their 
homes, and to the occupation which had been suspended by their 
leprosy :—thus does man’s foolish mind ever falsely look forwards, 
instead of first returning backwards into a profound and thankful 
contemplation of the grace and gift of God. Gratitude is the 
true turning back of the heart. And is it only this stranger,? 
who received his benefit from his chance fellowship with Israel- 
ites, and who might easily have thought that he got his healing 


1 Steinmeyer’s sermon (Beitr. z. Schriftverst. i. 218) is too refined in 
making the requirement of gratitude on the part of Jesus an act of humility 
and self-denial, as it might be among us. 

? *Ad)ovyévns—which expression seems to militate against the usual de- 
rivation from an admixture of Israelites and heathens. 
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merely as included with the rest,—and whose ignorance as to 
true worship (Jno. iv. 22) might have excused him if he had 
been wanting in the d08¢Zew rdv 26v,—is it only this poor 
Samaritan, who, albeit Samaritan, is found to be so powerfully 
moved by gratitude? Here also, again, our Lord points out the 
true ground of this gratitude and His own saying—thankfulness 
is infrequent because humility is so rare. The faith of the nine 
looked more at the power, and of their theocratic prerogative in 
it; the Samaritan, on the other hand, apprehended and em- 
braced the compassionate love—and his thankfulness overcame 
all the “restraint of being the only one,” and acted quite diffe- 
rently from the rest. We see that there must after all have 
been something good in Samaria: here and in Jno. iv. our 
Saviour’s parable of the good Samaritan has its justification. 

Arise—remain not lying at My feet! Go thy way now to the 
priest, thou wilt carry thy offering with a full heart! Finally, 
the customary, oft-repeated word—thy faith hath made thee 
whole,—has here a specific emphasis. Has not their faith also 
made the nine whole; how else were they cleansed? But thy 
faith, thou Samaritan unsound in the faith, is that true and 
genuine faith which I seek for, and therefore thee alone hath it 
truly saved ! 


” 


WHEN COMETH THE KINGDOM OF GoD? 
(Liu. xvii. 20-37.) 
(Matt. xxiv. 23-28, 37-41, 17, 18.) 


That these sayings are not merely collected together by St 
Luke, we shall be surely convinced by a right apprehension of 
the connection of the whole discourse as delivered by our Lord. 
But does the sequel down to ch. xviii. 14 continue the connec- 
tion, as others think? It seems exceedingly probable, inasmuch 
as ch. xviii. 8 still speaks of the coming of the Son of man; and 
then the parable, vers. 10-14, returns back to the first secret 
commencement of the coming of the kingdom of God into the 
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individual heart, in the already existing separation between the 
two who come to worship in the temple. But these relations may 
have been devised by the controlling Spirit with or without the 
consciousness of the collating Evangelist, the formule of con- 
nection, ch. xvii. 20 and xviii. 1, 9, not of themselves indicating 
any strict historical sequence. 

With the mocking impatience of unbelief in Him, whom they 
have in their midst but will not hear; of unbelief in the miracles, 
concerning which the people could testify that when Christ 
cometh He could do no greater (Jno. vii. 31); and with injurious 
malice in the guise of docile inquiry, these Pharisees demand in 
bitter irony, and after having already received their answer in a 
thousand facts :—When cometh this so-called kingdom of God, 
so long announced as at hand and already come? (The where 
is self-understood—among ourselves!) Because they would have 
another salvation than that which saved from sin through faith, 
they regarded the testimonies and appeals which miraculous 
benefits to the sick so loudly uttered in its behalf, as nothing 
worth; almost at the end of their time of visitation their eyes 
yet behold nothing, and they ask in their murmuring—Will it 
then be soon? When shall we see only its beginning? Cer- 
tainly we must regard this as the predominant spirit of their 
question (as formerly in Isa. vy. 19), for St Luke concisely men- 
tions the Pharisees; although in the case of many it might have 
more innocently proceeded from that Jewish ignorance gene- 
rally, which ch. xix. 11, and even Acts i. 3, 6, testify to have 
been shared, in some degree, by the disciples and Apostles them- 
selves. The Lord’s love cannot be embittered, His patience 
cannot be exhausted: He answered them, concisely indeed as 
became His dignity in despatching their bold and abrupt words, 
but most profoundly and pertinently giving them the fullest 
satisfaction of their inquiry. ‘The answer speaks of that which 
the question referred to, the beginnings of its first coming, but 
correctingly refers the “kingdom of God” to something very 
different from that which the question intended. He might else- 
where, and on another occasion, have said— Your kingdom of 
God, that which ye expect, cometh never! But the coming 
true kingdom (His own, which their taunting unbelief inquired 
after) is still the same with that which was falsely expected, since 
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the Divine promise at least lay at the foundation of their hopes, 
and thence only could they have its terminal designation : His 
grace brings and offers the true gift for the satisfaction of their 
erring desire. Let us then be thankful to the wicked Pharisees 
for so full and good an answer which they procured for us, and 
which may we be able to put to good account for ourselves ! 

In order to indicate this, the Lord, after His first reply, turns 
again to the disciples ; and in a sense blending all together, since 
in ver. 22 we find that they are dealt with as still, like the 
Pharisees, overlooking and neglecting the present day of grace. 
He gives, consequently, on occasion of the Pharisaical question 
(for the slightest touch causes His doctrine to pour graciously 
forth in all its fulness, always giving the remedy for that sore 
need in man which utters the challenge) a preliminary instruc- 
tion to His disciples concerning the entering in of the kingdom of 
God. But by this He does not intend merely its first introduc- 
tion at the beginning, its essential coming, but also that future 
full Revelation (chap. xix. 11) for which He well knows that 
the disciples’ question waits. Hence His discourse falls into 
two parts, the second of which gives in preparatory detail, though 
only by way of intimation, what was afterwards to be brought 
into full light as the answer to another question of the disciples, 
in Matt. xxiv. Such is the true relation between this and the 
later discourse. 

Thus we havefirst the rejection of the falsely-conceived question 
concerning the kingdom of God then actually present, and allu- 
sion to the misunderstood, unobserved beginning with which it 
comes. The kingdom of God cometh (now and always, regarded 
in its first coming) not with observation and external show—it 
cometh not thus (in My own person and manifestation), ver. 20; 
and not as thus come shall it be announced (its true messengers 
and witnesses after Me shall not thus announce it), ver. 21. But 
it is, even with reference to these foolish questioners, already 
present—éyrd¢ vway | 

Then comes the preparatory instruction to His listening dis- 
ciples (which the docile Pharisees, if such there were, might also 
hear for their continuous answer) concerning the future manifes- 
tation of this now hidden kingdom. Here, first, is the general 
contrast :—the days will come which, after these present “ days 
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of the Son of Man” are over, will bring to manifestation His 
day; but this is first future, and then suddenly manifested. 
Vers. 22-25. Such a day will, in their necessity, be desired in 
vain (first of all as one of the former days) ; and will be falsely 
offered to a premature satisfaction ; nevertheless it will break in 
—as the lightning at last, but only after a first coming, manifes- 
tation, and period of the suffering Messiah! ‘This is, at the 
same time, a perfect elucidation of that which had been spoken 
to the Pharisees, and there now follows for the disciples especially 
a closer detail in the style of prophetic intimation. At the day 
of the Revelation of the Son of man—which is preceded by 
similar days of preparation—unexpected judgment will break in 
upon a secure world instead of the expected salvation, as all the 
previous typical epochs teach (vers. 26-30). Even the saved 
will be able to save themselves only by a perfect devotion and 
abandonment of all earthly and personal things (vers. 31-83). 
Finally, the separation between the condemned and the saved 
will become manifest even to the severance between the nearest 
intimates ; for that was already existing, though unobserved, at 
the beginning of His kingdom and reign, vers. 34-36. Does 
not thus the close go back to the beginning again? And is 
there not a distinct connection of thought in this perfect solution 
of their question ? 

But the blessed disciples are not yet content, and their 
curiosity asks further concerning the xod of these things; they 
then receive preliminarily, as the third and briefest portion of 
the whole discourse, a yet more curt and repelling despatch of 
their question than even the Pharisees had received :—they are 
pointed back to the whole previous development in order to the 
judgment, ver. 37. Which utterance now given first, is brought 
out into its full prominence afterwards in Matt. xxiv. 





Vers. 20, 21. Although what the Pharisees term “the king- 
dom of God,” and what the Lord so terms, are very distinct, and 
even placed in opposition, yet the Lord graciously uses the ex- 
pression common to them both :—not as admitting the validity 
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of their meaning, but because they rightly hold that which, 
though as a promise misunderstood, waits for a corresponding 
fulfilment. The kingdom of God cometh! This assurance given 
in Israel, and indeed to the orthodox in the community, is ob- 
viously a confirmation of the great expectation of a kingdom, in 
its foundation and uncorrupted meaning ; comp. chap. iv. 22, 
where the o/6aev embraces all that was yet pure in the doctrine 
and knowledge of Israel. The expectation is justified (Acts 
xxiv. 15), the hope of Israel (Acts xxviii. 20) is no delusion ; 
and we ourselves as Christians are referred to a further waiting 
for the manifestation of Christ and His kingdom. But this 
xpoodexeo0cs has become altogether false when it degenerates 
into a raparnpeiy, the noting and observing of the eye of 
sense, the looking out for externally great things and for 
the setting up of a kingdom like the other kingdoms of the 
world, such as forgets the essential nature of the kingdom of 
God, and what is the true cwrrpia of men through His re- 
deeming mercy. This xaparnpyoss, the universal expectation 
and inquiry of the Jews, had frequently come into conflict with 
our Lord, as we find in the often-mentioned zraparypeiy of 
the Pharisees; and it now finds its full expression in the 
blind xére which overlooks that which was now present. and 
obvious among them. Thus the answer runs first:—“The king- 
dom cometh not for such observation and espial as yours, not as 
corresponding to such a lust after externally glorious things, 
generally not as ye Jews suppose, and quite differently from 
your expectation.” But this meaning passes over into one more 
general, which the werd, as well as the omission of any dudr, ~ 
indicates :—not with any such observable pageantry or even ex- 
ternal evidence (raparapnois may also signify—id quod observari 
potest), that men must observe it whether they will or not, as if 
it must make itself noticeable and known like any other Baor- 
Asi. Luther’s otherwise excellent rendering “ with external 
features” —“ mit aiisserlichen Geberden,” does not precisely hit 
the point, in as far as it expresses this second sense without in- 
cluding the transition from the former out of which it springs, 
omitting that rejection of all false raparypsiv which we think 
essentially included. Pity, that we dare not change such ex- 
pressions as these in our people’s Bible, else would the double 
VOL. IV. S 
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meaning of “ mit Aufsehen” perfectly correspond to the sense. 
Even the second meaning would be better secured by “ augen- 
scheinlich ;” for “ Geberden” are always external, and with it 
creeps in the notion of man’s appearance, involving the preacher 
of rumours, the devotee, etc.—-whereas Luther’s meaning is that 
the kingdom itself cometh not, doth not increase with external 
manifestation. The Gs&Geodcs, Matt. xi. 12 (see our exposition), 
with all its self-demonstration and even violence of entering in, 
imports less an external exhibition than a loud call, has less to 
do with seeing than hearing, and has its power in penetrating 
the inner heart and conscience. For this kingdom—thus further 
develops itself the far-reaching meaning of the great word—is 
now at the first, and will be for long ages through, as far as it is 
coming, only a concealed preparation for a kingdom which is to 
be externally manifest ; consequently it is not in and for itself 
any external constitution, any visible church, although it is ever 
calling out and raising many such ; it is no ready when and no 
geographical where, it is therefore no state, either State-church, 
or church-State, it is not limited to place or land. “It cannot 
be marked out on the map,” says Roos. The making a demon- 
stration and exciting rumour is not its usual rule or essential 
method, for it cometh not with legal works, nor with externally 
striking “ awakenings, conversions, separations, societies,” al- 
though all these are connected with it, and, indeed, testimonies 
of its inner existence. 

When it is come, and wherever it is come (this is involved in 
the continuous 0294), those who shall rightly speak of the king- 
dom of God in its reality, that is, all who better understand this 
word, and use it more properly than ye, its. witnesses and 
heralds, shall say concerning it no idod woe or idov exer: even 
as I Myself, its first Promulgator, say not of that kingdom which 
is come in Me—See here, it is Myself; but only intimate to 
faith—the kingdom of God is already come, it is already among 
you, and in your midst ! Assuredly, on the other hand, Preach- 
ing has at all times cried Behold! Lo there! (Isa. xl. 9, 10, xii. 
97), and the church bears her witness to all ears and to all eyes, 
with her Sd or éxg¥3 but the sure and certain substance of this 
testimony remains ever the preaching of the word :—Where 
the Gospel of the kingdom is preached in the church, and 
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through her missions works its way into all the world, there 
finally comes the kingdom raising up many an overlooked ix 
to confront the presumptive ade. If its true messengers sent 
forth should not or may not say—It is here or there! so conse- 
quently other men also, though they might desire to do so in their 
misunderstanding, cannot say so with essential truth. All this 
lies in the simple and pregnant épovos, which excludes every 
human judgment, according to appearance, concerning the When 
and the Where of the kingdom of God. Let it be observed here 
preparatorily :—first the kingdom cometh, then it is as come 
actually present ; where then is the application of the true /d0b 
connected with the geri, which may not be lost sight of? 
Assuredly in the hearts of believers; yet it 7s not in us from the 
beginning, before its coming to us and in us, for this would con- 
tradict this coming ; least of all could it be already in these Phari- 
sees, who bring their unbelieving zére to the Lord, and ask the 
King who has appeared when His kingdom should come! Con- 
sequently the erg vay cannot have this unqualified meaning, 
but only lead the way to it, as we shall go on to prove at large. 

Three statements are consequently to be accurately distin- 
guished in this compressed saying:—the first speaks distinc- 
tively of the proper commencement of the coming; the second 
of what may be said when it comes, or rather is come; and the 
third gives, after a twofold repudiation of error, the true infor- 
mation in answer to the question which still remains—Where 
then cometh it? ‘The first clause refers preeminently to the 
time of Christ Himself, which already typifies and enfolds every 
future coming of the kingdom in any particular place during 
this first period “on earth.” The “Son of man,” or the ex- 
pected Messiah, the incarnate Son of God, came just as a son 
of man, that is, not as Israel expected Him, not as the thoughts 
of all the world would have supposed that He must come. 
Hirst the still Christmas-eve; then the humble appearing unto 
Israel after long concealment; then, accompanying all His con- 
_ tinuous signs and wonders, and which even these did never 
remove, the veil and obscuration of His abasement to the lowli- 
ness of common humanity, so that, notwithstanding all, He 
might ever say—Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in 
Me! Then the Good-Friday with its Ecce Homo! (Lo here!) 
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with the question of the earthly vicegerent to the King of truth, 
turning away from such a kingdom as His with the offence of 
the cross; then, indeed, the resurrection, but still no manifesta- 
tion before all the people ; and the equally noiseless ascension to 
heaven; and finally, the Pentecost, visibly, indeed, and loudly 
enough, saying—Behold here lives in us the crucified and exalted 
One! Yet even now, with no “See here! or see there!” in the 
sense of the Pharisees, but only a Word, and in and through that 
an inward influence of the Spirit! As long and as often as the 
world asks, in the sense of the Pharisees, the answer is ever— 
Not thus! The second clause, again, indicates immediately the 
apostolical period, which is continued onwards through all times 
to the final Revelation. Assuredly the Apostles, and all their 
successors, were confirmed by the power of the Spirit, were 
approved as the witnesses and ambassadors of the kingdom of 
God, by signs and wonders, which attested their preeminence 
over the powers both of nature and of the world, and which be- 
coming ever more spiritual became ever more real, convincing, 
and historical; yet there was in them no form nor comeliness, no 
marks of greatness or glory for the world’s eye, any more than 
in their Master. Even they, scorned and cast out, were ravrwv 
aephlnua tag prt. Paul before king Agrippa and his TONAR 
gavracia, bound like his own King; a man who had done no- 
thing worthy of death, and yet is not set free; a preacher of the 
Truth who, royally in his bonds, wishes for all who hear him, 
to be that which he himself was! The same Paul again in the 
metropolis of the whole world, a preacher of the kingdom of 
God in bonds! Peter in Babylon instead of Jerusalem, the 
writer of epistles to the elect pilgrims of the Sseoropd, who are 
partakers of the sufferings of Christ in hope of the glory that 
should be revealed, who are vilified of the heathen, persecuted 
by the raging lion, but yet are submissive to all the powers that 
be—and can he be the prince of the church and the Pope? 
John also, in the solitary island of Patmos, a companion in 
tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, 
receiving the apocalypse in the Spirit, and by the same Spirit 
testifying to the church from the Lord—Behold He cometh, and 
every eye shall see Him! himself beholding it already—Behold 
the tabernacle of God! And this aroxcéduis again, what a 
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oxcévoaroy for the world and for Christendom, apparently border- 
ing on the limits of the apocryphal! Such was the aspect and 
form of His kingdom at first, and such must it be till the Lord 
comes again, no longer to rule merely in the midst of His foes, 
but to make them all His footstool. Till then the Jewish and the 
heathen world may put their question and demand as here, and 
all the misunderstanding and impatience of Christendom may 
join them, and the answer here given retains its permanent and 
deep significance. 

Alas how often has the warning of this silencing answer been 
misunderstood or forgotten ; how often have even Christian men 
(as presently ver. 23 prophesies) held out to the rapasnpyois a 
false gratification ; but as soon as, as often as, and wherever it 
has been said “lo here, or lo there it is/” there, on that very 
account, has been the kingdom of God no more. (For which 
reason the Lord carefully avoids appending the éoriv to this we 
7 éxei in both verses; for it is nothing but a mere épodaw idod, 
which was in the former case at once rejected as worthless by the 
ovoé.) The King seemed to have come at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but it was not yet the true coming of His kingdom ; 
Rome succumbed with her majesty before the Cross, persecution 
ceased, and Constantine gave to the church visibility, peace, and 
dominion, but all this proved soon to be a false jdod woe. Men 
thought they had the kingdom, and found it a popedom, to which 
Jer. vii. 4 finds sad application. The reformation erected anew 
the banner of the Word of God, and sang for a while—ZHe is 
with us now in His own way with His Spirit and with His gifts! 
The kingdom must now abide with us! But has it therefore 
remained with either Lutheran or Reformed church as such ; 
has it remained in the English mixed church, whose proud 
“with us!” is contested by a thousand varieties of dissenters, 
and disproved by a thousand infirmities? Let all this show 
with what absolute propriety and right the Lord’s obd¢ épovas 
was spoken, applicable as it is down to our own day. The king- 
dom of God, we say it once more, for now there is need, can 
absolutely not be any constitution or organisation of external 
continuance, in the fashion of earthly kingdoms and states ; it 
cannot be any ecclesiastical state, or state-church, or Christian 
empire,—generally speaking it can be no church as such, although 
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all these in their shifting forms may serve as instruments and 
materials for its consummation. 

When, where, and how cometh then the kingdom of God? 
It is, indeed, truly in the world, and has been since Christ hath 
come. He does not go on to say—For it doth not come at all, 
will never come as a present reality ; but a distinctive and con- 
clusive for brings with it its own jd0v, the absolute and only 
truth of which turns all the others toa lie. What then is this 
true saying in the mouth of Truth, which is to be further 
affirmed and incessantly testified? He spoke then to the Phari- 
sees—The kingdom of God is éyrdg vuav. To understand this 
let us begin with the go7/», which as the evident answer to the 
wore epyeres must mean—It is already come, already present. 
Where then, and how, for these Pharisees? Just as it is else- 
where testified to them—Because Christ is come, because He 
liveth and worketh in their presence and in their midst! Thus 
the expected time is already come. (Jno. iv. 23, v. 25.) So had 
the Baptist at the beginning announced to them—péoosg vwav 
goryxev, and the Lord -Himself said at the end—ézs puxpov 
xpovoy 50 Pas ey vwiv éors. (Jno. i. 26, xii. 35.) There we 
have most assuredly the jirst signification of this eyrég here, as 
alone, rigidly understood, it can suit the duay, to the plainest 
apprehension. Compare, moreover, Luke vii. 16, é vdpiv.t 
That is, as Schleiermacher at first rightly expresses it—“ the 
kingdom of God is being built up in the same sphere as that in 
which ye also live”—although he then very superficially goes 
on—* in that of instruction and communication.” 'The miserable 
perversion of Hegelianism, which hangs upon this évr0g vwav the 
assumption that the kingdom of God is no more no less than 
something in the interior of every human spirit,’ is contradicted 
by all Christendom, by all scripture, by every testimony of the 


1 As also the pertinent parallel expression, which Alford quotes as de- 
cisive, in Xenoph. Anab. i. 10, 3, dard xal rodrny towour (of “EAanves) xl 
rehrre Ordre tyros wvTayxol xpnuare nol avOparor eyévovTo TavTa towouy. 

2 On which seems to border the generally doubtful, often unscriptural 
Rud. Matthdi, when he maintains: ‘‘ The kingdom has been long grounded 
in the deepest interior of all men’s spirits in all times, although only through 
Christ it may rise into their higher consciousness.” Never isit to be testified 
as an étvrdc byway till Christ has come to a people, till the preaching and 
embassage have brought and offered Him. ~ 
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Divine Spirit. This yuay rather embraces for the first the Phari- 
sees generally as a basis, then in them the people whose repre- 
sentatives they were; and in these contemplates for its wider 
meaning the entire of humanity, which might hear the answer 
when it should put the question: within, that is in the midst of, 
within the circle and among, the Pharisees, the people of Israel, 
humanity at large, the kingdom of God is set up:—just as 
Christ then stood in the midst of the questioners lurking around 
Him. Thus the kingdom is everywhere near at hand, where 
men can ask concerning it because it has been preached; it comes 
down really to ws without any looking for its coming from afar 
or from heaven, in order that it may be in us; this its coming 
and presence is only to be sought within the domain of ordinary 
life. But when it thus proffers itself and is among us, it will 
actually come into us and there establish itself, and build itself 
up, internally approving and manifesting itself. And this “ in- 
wendig” (internal) (by which Luther once more seizes the second 
meaning without the point of connection with the first from which 
it springs) can never be regarded as an erroneous translation ; 
all the less as gvzé¢ (which in the only other passage of the New 
Testament in which it is found, Matt. xxiii. 26, is essentially 
equivalent to gswdev) is here evidently opposed to every whey of 
an observable, visible Here or There. All the saying and point- 
ing, from the dod of the Baptist pointing to the Nazarene (in 
which the finger of God’s Spirit, referring in all the prophets 
to the great Fulfiller, was, as it were, embodied) down to the 
witness of heaven and earth around the cross and the sepulchre ; 
and all the éyrdg tuay of the doctrine which filled Jerusalem, 
of the church which consisted of multitudes saved by the only 
name of Jesus in their midst, all had been in vain to the un- 
believing Jews;—and why? LBecause in them there was no 
faith which came in seeking and receiving to meet the testi- 
mony! Thus have we a transition to this other meaning of the 
expression :—The kingdom, as coming, as come, that is, acknow- 
ledged (for the question is about that!), consists absolutely in 
nothing external as such; even My Person in the midst of 
you is nevertheless no better than not there for you, because 
and in as far as I cannot in you bear witness to Myself. If it 
comes not to that point with you, if ye seek not and find not 
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the kingdom there—then is all your questioning, expectancy, 
and observation vain; ye lose the answer, and that which is 
actually in your very midst! It might, and it ought, and it 
would become to you, as generally to all, an gros. Thus (as 
chap. xvi. 15, & avdpaross) there is a pregnant double-meaning 
in the concise expression, which our innerhalb (yet better the 
Swiss innert), within, might reproduce; he who would wilfully 
reject this, must consider how his exposition, only seizing the 
one sense, can obtain its foundation for the other. Lange (ii. 2, 
1080), for the rest agreeing with what is here advanced, prefers 
to find the one, proper, simple ground-thought which he supposes 
the word must have expressed, in the proposition that the king- 
dom of God generally and everywhere is a matter of the internal 
man, and we cannot contend against him on that point; yet it 
does not appear to us how the Lord could say this to the Phari- 
sees with an unqualified éoréy, without the former meaning as a 
point of junction for this latter :—It is already secretly present 
within the circle of: your position and circumstances, even bear- 
ing its own witness to the inner spirit of each. Olshausen sees, 
and states this clearly, when he sums up the progressive declara- 
tion which is involved in the three clauses :—“ The Lord, in the 
first place, annihilates their expectations of its glorious mani- 
festation (which were comprehensively expressed by the term 
mrapurnoyois) ; in the second place, the Saviour withdraws the 
kingdom of God from the visible world, as it exists in space; 
and in the last place, He transfers it entirely to the inner world 
of spirit.” Thus the emphasis falls upon the éyrég, in connec- 
tion with which the vay must not be especially urged (as 
Schaubach, Stud. u. Krit. 1845, rightly says)—yet the vyay is 
however said, as paving the way for the other deeper meaning. 
But he who insists upon explaining vay by the assumption that 
évrog is merely éy wee, must reflect that even then the answer 
might be taken as a concise trony :—It is in your midst, and yet 
for you it is not come, for it must first be in you before you can 
find it needless to come to Me with your question about the 
aore!* He should consider also, what Olshausen expressly de 


1“ For the kingdom of God is internal among you—but because it is not 
O Pharisee, in thee, thou wilt never see it!” Driiseke. 
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clares,! “that the Redeemer by no means intends to represent 
the Pharisees as absolutely excluded from the kingdom of God, 
but would rather indicate to them the possibility of their enter- 
ing into the true and spiritual kingdom; that is, if they would 
stoop to seek it where, by its very nature, it must first manifest 
itself, in the depths of the inner life.” Yes, verily, this is the 
secret, most heart-piercing, and gracious point of the answer, 
which otherwise (let the expression be pardoned) would seem to 
despatch their mocking question in the same style,? if it did not 
just by this enigmatical évrég direct them to look for its hidden 
meaning. Now if one of these questioners turned to his own inner 
being to seek the kingdom there, he would find indeed no Christ 
in his spirit, but the Christ before him would then become a 
Christ for him, and that because in him. Thus Braune says 
correctly: “There might coexist with the most unlikely be- 
ginnings and most suppressed thoughts and feelings, the possi- 
bility of its appearance and entrance,” manifesting itself even 
there, where it excites opposition, and Christ is yet ruling in 
the midst of His enemies. We would add that even the carry- 
ing away, and the involuntary pondering, of the instruction 
which the Lord gave in His reply, was for all these questioners 
the slight, rudimentary, first épygodcs of the Bacirela in their 
inner spirit. 

The question which the Jews still urge, and which, founded 
upon the good warranty of the promises of the Old Testament, 
has been developed into an unbelieving delusion as to their 
accomplishment, runs thus :— When will the kingdom at length 
come? The Christian question which has similarly degenerated, 
though based upon a similarly good foundation, runs on the 
other hand:—Where then is it come? (To which the Lord, 
ver. 21, at the same time already began to reply.) It is far 
easier at first to answer the question, where it is not. We must 
pretermit, lest our comment should become preaching, the 

1 Only that we take it cum grano salis, without heresy ! 

2 Where is it then? they ask. Ye have had it long enough, He replies. 

8 But when Shaubach discerns in the first meaning of these words ‘‘among 
you” a contradiction to the declaration that it was not local, not dd: 4 
zxel, he falls into a misapprehension, which we obviated above by the ad- 
mitted ‘lo here!” of the preaching and offers of the kingdom, testifying 
of its coming. 
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manifold, almost inexhaustible exposition of this—not here or 
there! We testify merely once more as the last thing which 
the Lord declares—that it is nevertheless here and there, more 
and more everywhere upon earth! Where then? Where the 
Gospel is preached! ch. xvi. 16. Thus cometh the kingdom, 
thus it is come and is ever coming ; it is proclaimed and offered 
at once as already having entered in, and as ever in the act of 
coming. But only where the word is preached with the out- 
pouring and influences of the Holy Spirit, with those operations 
and energies which have never been suspended since the day of 
Pentecost, yea, since the beginning of our Lord’s own preaching 
(Heb. ii. 3, 4); for here holds good 1 Cor. iv. 20. “If our 
Father in heaven giveth us (in our human spirit) His Holy 
Spirit, so that we believe in His word and in it live a Divine 
life”—then cometh the kingdom of God in us. If His ambas- 
sadors first receive the Holy Ghost, and then become witnesses 
for the Lord even to the ends of the earth—then will it come to 
all who hearken to the Holy Ghost. (Acts i. 6, 8, v. 32.) 
Where the Spirit is, there is the kingdom; this is its true 
characteristic in opposition to all externality without the Spirit. 
(Rom. xiv. 17.) “Its glory is in the hidden life of Christians ” 
—and in their word, their confession, their works, and their life. 
The preaching approves itself to be God’s word concerning 
God’s kingdom, in the consciences of all, even of the unbelievers. 
(2 Cor. iv. 2, v. 11.) It is in strong demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, but then it may be said again—See and observe, 
how inwardly in the heart this power of the Spirit lives and 
works! The kingdom of God eaternally exhibits itself in truth 
only as an internal principle; and all its outward expression 
and externality is, alas, still mingled with infirmity and baseness, 
and sometimes concealed amid the specious lies which confess 
not the truth, but hold it nevertheless in unrighteousness—so 
that it has never yet been a kingdom in the external full reality 
of this word. And if thou askest after that, thou must be ever 
directed from all that is external to that which is within. 

Is this, then, always to be the case, and is the kingdom ever 
coming never to be entirely come, that which is internally pre- 
pared never to be externally consummate? Assuredly it will, 
for the preaching of the Gospel and the Spirit witnessing in those 
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who believe it, testifies it from the beginning to be a future 
kingdom, one which will truly correspond to all raparnpnoss in 
its even external characteristics—The great and notable day of 
the Lord must come! (Acts ii. 20.) Of that the Lord goes on 
to speak. 

Vers. 22-25. To the disciples He discourses of that future, 
as to the Pharisees of that which was already present for them. 
"Edehoovras juépos, a new antithesis to the heretofore éoriv. 
Nevertheless as that which was spoken to the Pharisees con- 
tained what was appropriate to the disciples also, so now in the 
transition to the disciples the words are so ordered that the 
Pharisees may receive them too, and ponder what is brought 
out into sharpest prominence in the first of these verses. For 
what are the days of the Son of man? Most obviously this is 
first of all a continuous explanation of the indefinite expression 
which the first answer shaped according to the question had 
used—hingdom of God; consequently it is an avowal and testi- 
mony that Jesus would have His days (b'», life-time or age, 
vers. 26, 28; Matt. xi. 12) regarded as the time of the Messiah, 
that is as the introduction of the kingdom of God. I am here, 
Danicl’s Son of man; consequently the kingdom is come. He 
does not, however, enforce this clearer utterance directly upon 
the attention of the Pharisees, but meekly turns His words to 
the disciples, in whom He might presume such faith in His 
person. Those who would understand by pia» ray juepav the 
beginning already of the day of final manifestation, ver. 26 (as 
if—Only a dawn at least of that great day), disturb the whole 
chain of thought, according to which the now present days of His 
_ bodily presence, in the future vainly wished back, are closely 
connected with the gvrdg duay éors; and besides a so modest 
desire of the future of the Lord can scarcely be thought of in 
any certain sense. ‘The matter, as far as we may understand it, 
has this bearing:—The disciples and Pharisees will (in a different 
degree on either side) wish back these lesser, and slighted days 
of the Son of man—slighted, though in a different way, by both.* 
For those days of distress and perplexity (of that rejection, ver. 
25, and of that judgment which will thence follow) which can 
alone satisfy the signification of theboovrees jepas (comp. ch. xxi. 
. Neander : desire to have Himself only for one day in their midst again. 
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6, 22, 23), the disciples will desire through their infirmity, that 
the Bridegroom taken from them were with them again as before; 
but the Spirit will comfort them and point them forwards instead 
of backwards, will reveal to them the returning “ Son of man,” 
as Stephen and John beheld Him, and teach them to wait for 
that one great, and all-important Day, vers. 24 and 30. But 
the Pharisees, and the unbelieving Jews generally (with whom 
the disciples in their weakness of faith are classed), will then dis- 
cern too late that they have neglected the day of Christ (Jno. 
viii. 56) : they will seek in vain their rejected “ Son of man” or 

Messiah, and find Him not. Thus this saying has a force for 
them like Jno. vii. 33, 34; and seems still to cry out—While ye 
are spending your time in questionings, I am passing away and 
the day of grace is going ! 

Now first ver. 23 turns directly to the disciples: the general 
interpretation of what is here said may be seen upon Matt. xxiv. 
23-27. Let not your longing for Me be seduced by any delu- 
sive gratification! Such ade and éxe7 is not the right,’ therefore 
let it not interrupt or divert you in the slightest degree from 
your way of patient faith (Ww aéAdyre), nor let it hurry you 
with impetuous earnestness to follow after a great delusion (unde 
dudEnre). For My coming will, like the lightning, be sudden 
and indubitable. The expression x rig Ux odpavoy sig tiv Ur 
ovpavay is to be understood by supplementing yaa, of the op- 
posite ends of the earth, asthe parallel passage in St Matthew 
shows; 7 02° ovpavoy is neither the whole earth as Bengel sup- 
poses, nor is it a single land, as if the revelation of Christ ex- 
tended from one land to another, as Grotius interprets, misun- 
derstanding the lightning! The Lord speaks here of the day of 
His coming and manifestation in a prophetically indefinite man- 
ner; and in these preparatory words blends into one the distine- 

~ tive epochs, the discrimination of which His subsequent prediction 
in some degree enters upon. But in ver. 25 He gives the great 
decisive explanation which would annihilate all false rapur7- 
pois, that the Messiah must previously, in His first manifestation, 


1 Alford finds here ‘‘a warning to all so-called expositors, and followers 
of expositors of prophecy, who cry idod Sde and idod exci, every time that 
war breaks out or revolutions occur.” Well said, for English Christians 


especially ! 
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suffer and be rejected; see already upon Matt. xvi. 21, xvii. 12. 
And inasmuch as He sets this over against His last parousia, 
this radety and &rodoxiwaobjvas at the same time embraces the 
whole period of His Cross-kingdom, ra ei Xpiordv rabguoree, 
a Betxie il: 

Vers. 26-30. There immediately follows a second great ex- 
planatory declaration, that His “ days” in the second sense will 
only bring judgment to the unbelieving world instead of the 
rejected, and hitherto vainly expected, redemption. Once more 
we have, what in Matt. xxiv. and Lu. xxi. is more distinctively 
developed, the destruction of Jerusalem and the final judgment 
typically blended together in one. Only thus much does the 
once more repeated 7wépas of the plural intimate, that before the 
jwepce of ver. 30, there will be interposed periods of preparatory 
warning, preludes, times of approaching and ever-increasing 
judgment and manifestation, which will, however, down to the 
last be slighted and misunderstood. As to the particular detail, 
see on Matt. xxiv. 37-39. Eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, first; for sensuality was the fundamental sin 
of the antediluvians, which will assuredly be reproduced in the 
last days. Only here are adjoined the days of Lot with their 
higher culture in buying and selling, planting and building, which 
. again will be reproduced in the wide-extended institutions of 
universal industry filling the earth which is no longer to exist : 
thus together all sensuality and all worldly culture are included. x 
Kura raoré, ra word, that is, after this model and type will be 
the last judgment : generally upon the secure world turned into 
a Sodom like the Flood, bus with jire like that which consumed 
Sodom before established as a dxroderywoe (2 Pet. ii. 6; Jude 7). 

Vers. 31-33. Moreover that in this preliminary, indefinite 
view, there may not be altogether wanting a hint at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem the holy city, the Lord here already utters 
what is more plainly stated concerning that in Matt. xxiv. 17, 18, 
—although even their first hearers might have connected this 
with the parallel of Sodom if they had thought of such threaten- 
ings against Jerusalem as Tsa. i. 9, 10, i. 9; Jer. xxi. 14; 
Exck. xvi. 48. For the rest, the utterance proceeds in three 
clauses : first, the typical warning—let not him who fleeth turn 
back! which looks forward to the typical coming of Christ in 
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judgment upon Jerusalem, but indeed does not mean that alone; 
then a corroboration of this by a plain typical backward glance 
at Lot’s wife; and, finally, the undisguised expression of the 
fundamental principle—more than once repeated already, Lu. 
ix. 24; Matt. x. 39, etc. ete—which will then hold good in its 
strongest sense.’ There is, however, in this an advancement 
upon the former warning ; the subject previously was the judg- 
ment upon an unbelieving world, but now the danger is alluded 
to which threatens the fleeing righteous, if they tarry; as after- 
wards vers. 34-36 a final and rigorous separation even between 
the closely linked labourers in the kingdom is threatened. As 
they were not to come down from the house-top to fetch their stuff 
from the house, so they were not in fear disobediently to turn 
back upon the judgment at their heels—as Lot’s wife had done, 
whose history Wisd. x. 7 had early thus symbolically explained. 

Vers. 84-36. As in Matt. xxiv. 40, 41, to which let the 
reader turn back. Here as there, we find a twofold reference : 
first, an assurance that the redeemed of the Lord will live and 
move down to the last in the midst of the world, will have the 
society of life évr0g rod xdomov (but as the children of the king- 
dom, so that the inward separation already exists); then, para- 
, bolically, the intimation that even the labouring servants and 
handmaids of the Lord will not all be found prepared. The 
order of Matt. xxiv. is reversed, and there is a third member 
added here, and placed in its strength of meaning, first :—the 
bed indicates the closest fellowship of life (as in marriage), then 
the mill a fellowship of labour which is in some sense intimate ; 
and finally the being together in the field (without any mention 
of labour) indicates any kind of fellowship generally.? Oh ye 
impatient questioners as to the when and the where, separate 
yourselves not externally before the time !—It is further obsery- 
able, that the Lord once at the beginning speaks of a night instead 
of His “ day,” ver. 30. This is not casually introduced from the 


* It would be instructive to collate (as Braune does in a tabular form) 
the five, properly six, variations of the expression, each one with a distinc- 
tive emphasis. Matt. x. 39; xvi. 25 (Lu. ix. 24); Mark viii. 85; Lu. 
xvii. 33; Jno. xii. 25. : 

* Ver. 36 must not thus be given up; it has not simply passed over from 
St Matthew, but has been omitted because of its similarity with the first. 
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allusion to the bed, but the rairy +% vuxri, emphatically taking 
the lead, is descriptive of the world’s condition when the lightén- 
ing of the day of Christ shall burst upon it ; thus it is not properly 
(as Grotius supposes) the nox atra calamitatum, for the judg- 
ments are rather already 7uépas of the Son of man, but the dark- 
ness of sin and unbelief, comp. presently ch. xviii. 8, and 1 Thess. 
vy. 2-8. 

Ver. 37. This rod of the disciples, to which a drov plainly 
replies, has been erroneously regarded as the undefined outcry 
of apprehension—How is this? when can this be? They ask 
strictly concerning the where, because their Master’s words have 
been hitherto so local, and the undertone of their question is— 
Can it be that this shall happen in the holy land, in Jerusalem 
itself? In which appears a delusion in them similar to that 
which caused the Pharisees not to ask about the where of the 
kingdom, taking that for granted. The Lord here preliminarily 
answers by a concise, prophetical-typical, enigmatical word, the 
true meaning of which we have unfolded upon Matt. xxiv. 28 ; 
it remains only to remark how that meaning here applies in its 
simple ground-thought—everything in its time and order, every- 
thing as itis meet! Ask not curiously after the Where, the 
How, or the When, but see, where the corruption of death is, 
there will the eagles come!* Where it is night, the lightning 
gives its frightful glare! Let it be your only care to be found 
as the living, and as the children of the light! 


THE IMPORTUNATE WIDOW BEFORE THE UNJUST JUDGE. 
(Lu. xviii. 2-8.) 


Hear now, what the true and faithful Witness, the only be- 
gotten Son, saith to us concerning the Father! This goes far 
beyond the analogy between our paternal love and the Divine, 
between our friendship, loth to rise at midnight, yet overcome 
by supplication, and the Divine: we have now the boldest word 
used in this kind of analogical argument, which no man would 


1 ‘‘ Now should the Apostles discern how the Jewish people appeared in 
the sight of God.” Roos. 


zat 
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have dared to use concerning the holy God and righteous Father, 
had not the Son of God Himself given it tous! But with all its 
condescension, the highest majesty is yet vindicated, which can 
never deny itself or derogate from its own dignity. It is this 
which is gloriously illustrated in the inexpressible and adorable 
benignity with which the righteous Judge of all the earth appeals 
to us short-sighted mortals—If I were such an unjust judge as 
those which ye have upon earth! But am I such? 

Vers. 2, 8. A history this, too common in the affairs of this 
evil world, and even in those of God’s people Israel, as the pro- 
phetic denunciations against the corrupt judges, and promises to 
the oppressed widows, abundantly show ;—two well-known per- 
sonages, therefore, appear upon the scene, with a third—the 
enemy—in the background, as we may now observe preliminarily. 
Judges and officers were to be appointed in Israel in all the gates 
of all their cities, who should judge the people with just judg- 
ment (Deut. xvi. 18), and in the time of Jesus we find still exist- 
ing the judicatures, mentioned in Matt. v. 21, 22. But this 
xpbrng TIS woImbus despises all those injunctions which were 
given to the judges in the law (Ex. xxill, 6-9; Lev. xix. 15, 
Deut. i. 16, 17; comp. 2 Chron. xix. 6, 7); and that not fiom 
any otpeukabness of duty, but with a bold and proud confidence 
rebelliously spurns it all—I know it all, but J fear not! (The 
possible sometime punishment!) If there were only the fear of 
God, the beginning of wisdom and the foundation of the suppli- 
cating trust of faith, that of itself would teach him to have re- 
gard to the urgent supplications of a poor mortal, the cry for 
right and the complaint against injustice. But this is meant in 
the delineation of this bad character, in its wider sense, as it 
expresses the thoughts of his own heart in ver. 6; and not in the 
other sense which évrpéreodocs might bear as a stronger word for 
reverence or awe, see Matt. xxi. 37; Lu. xx. 13; ‘Heb. xi. 9. 
The presumptuous man thus inverts the true Pelationis of the 
two sentiments :—the higher dignity, which demands considera- 
tion and regard, he only thinks of in connection with man ; and, 
as it regards God, thinks only of the power to be feared, which 
he first scorns as the less thing, and then afterwards declares to 
himself that noé even has he respect for anything human—as 
more immediately concerning him. Ah, thou proud worm, who 
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settest thyself up for a god, because thou art a judge in a city! 
Hess is far from extracting the meaning when he superficially 
says :—“he had neither religion nor honourable feeling.” For 
QoB<icbus roy dedv after all only suggests the slightest beginning 
of all religion; while &véparoug évrpérecdcs, on the other hand, 
expresses not merely the fear of people’s judgment, the restraint 
of regard for others’ estimate, but the respect for anything apart 
from self, and then the consideration to regard and alleviate the 
misery of others, the hearing of their supplication, and fear of 
their righteous complaint. What worse could be recorded of a 
man than this? And yet there follows the much worse thing, 
that he himself in the daring of his heart thus speaks of himself! 
Over against this man there is the widow, as such troubled and 
bowed down, and besides that, as is too commonly the case, 
oppressed by an enemy :—not a hard-hearted believer, or any- 
thing of that sort, which might allow it to be supposed that the 
right was not on her side, and that the judge could not be in- 
duced to bend to her request by sympathy; but he is a perse- 
cutor, against whom she has cause of just complaint—éxdixnooy 
we. Schleiermacker would understand this—Give the verdict 
at any rate, be it for or against me, that I may know the end of 
this wearisome litigation; but he forgets in this unhappy viola- 
tion of the spirit of the parable, that in the parallel ver. 7 oseiv 
rv éxdienow, both the certain right and the great distress of the 
petitioner are taken for granted. It is better to translate gene- 
rally—Do me right ! in which the consequence of the judgment, 
her being saved from oppression, is of course included. T'hus 
she came to him, that is, repeatedly, for she is to be an example 
of the wz) éaxexelv :' and that is here assumed as afterwards in 
vers. 4, 5. Consequently #pyero is equivalent to ventitabat (by 
which she complied with her own obligation in the city where a 
judge dwelt) ; and the ovx nbéAnogy is a continual refusal of her 
request and repulsion of the applicant. The enemy was not 
necessarily mighty or influential (considerations which the proud 
judge did not take into account, and which would rather have 


1 On this word, which occurs also as éyxexsiv, from the uncertain and 
various derivation, see my exposition of the Epistle to Ephesians, ch. ili. 
13. It signifies—to desist, give up, especially through lack of strength, to 
yield in fight ; also, to be overcome of evil, to succumb. 
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‘moved him to maintain his official authority by a rigorous sen- 
tence), but might have been the judge’s friend or favourite ; or 
the poor widow had no largess to bring, without which it was 
not his fashion to undertake a cause, or she could not pay the 
costs; or it may be that when she came first he had no inclina- 
tion to pursue his function, and afterwards persisted in refusing 
for the sake of proud consistency. What else could a poor 
widow expect from an unjust judge? Nevertheless she does 
not desist from urging the judge even as the enemy did not de- 
sist from urging her; she does not abandon the hope of pressing 
through every obstacle by the tenacity of her ery ; she adheres 
simply (possibly with something of hope in God at the bottom, 
or if the parable must abide in the mere human domain, with 
eager expectation of man’s help in her need) to this one note— 
Art thou not placed here as a judge to do right and execute jus- 
tice, especially to the oppressed widow (as many times in Moses, 
from Ex. xxii. 22 to Deut. xxvii. 19; then also inculcated often 
in the prophets), and therefore to me! just as in chap. xi., the 
one makes his appeal to the other—Art thou not my friend ! 

For the rest, it must be observed in reference to the interpre- 
tation which follows, that the widow represents, not so much an 
individual soul oppressed and bereft of help, as the people, the 
congregation of the elect, the church apparently forsaken of God, 
especially in the last time, as predicted in ch, xvii.; so that in 
this point we see the connection of the discourse which is either 
continued in itself, or attached designedly by St Luke. Although 
the church is ever the bride waiting for the marriage and entrance 
into her home, yet is she, as otherwise described in Scripture, 
the widow, forsaken and solitary (M22iv, Isa. liv. 1), a prey to 
her persecuting enemy. We note well, too, who he is:—the 
same, of whom Richter’s Hausbibel says that he is a yet greater 
jurist than all the Popes and all the Napoleons—the antichrist 
with Satan behind him. 

Vers. 4, 5. "Ext ypovor, though elsewhere ypdvog signifies a 
long time, does not mean in St Luke’s phraseology the per mul- 
tum tempus of the Vulg., but rather the aliquamdiu of Erasmus, 
or what the English Bible translates “for a while.” Mera dé 
radre only indicates generally a certain space; but this formula, 
as well as the sense of the whole parable, rather requires us to 
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suppose a proportionably hasty overcoming of his inflexibility 
through her incessant coming, and ever-urgent supplication— 
for the shameless man could not long endure this, as the words 
spoken in his heart betray. These words, however, must be 
carefully observed, and an undertone will be perceived in them 
which most expositors overlook. First of ail, assuredly, the 
Cyclopzan arrogance’ of this language spoken é éwur# exhibits 
his shamelessness in full perfection; for he is thinking of God’s 
undenied existence and presence even while he contemns Him, 
and puffs from him all mankind (o72 5, Ps. x. 5, xii. 5) when 
an unfortunate child of man thwarts his purpose. And thus he 
will as godless and as shameless apologise to himself, as it were, 
for acting inconsistently in once doing right, overcoming the ¢/ 
by a dseye. Did he refuse before, and that absolutely—where- 
fore will he now do the right? Because this widow troubleth 
me (this exacting I is more than God or man!);—compare ch. 
xi. 7, 8, and note the slight oblique reproof which these words 
might suggest to the Apostles, who once, Matt. xv. 23, presumed 
to impute to Jesus the being accessible to such a motive for 
helping a poor woman! This becomes intolerable to him, he 
must make an end of it, that she may not by incessantly coming 
with ever-waxing boldness utterly destroy his peace. We un- 
derstand vrwaidZesy (literally to smite so as to discolour, and 
especially the face, then used proverbially as in 1 Cor. ix. 27) 
as a strong expression of vexatious harassing; as we should 
now say— the woman torments me to death!” Not that he 
actually feared violence; sig réA0g does not mean that in the end 
she might even proceed to blows, but as belonging to épyowévy it 
implies ceaselessly coming, in which sense it is a translation of 
nyo. (Syr. is here quite correct—j1p b53). It is this incessant 
coming which he terms vrwxiéZew or obtundere, and he will 
endure it no longer. Quite correctly has Luther for édszjow 
—Ich will sie retten, it is my will to right her, I will werd 


1 Od yap Kixarwmres Adds aividxov dréyovol, obde bea poncpuy, Emre FoAD 
Déprepol elwev? Ovd dy tyad Ards éxbog drsvapevos reQidoieny ove cov, dud 
ércpay, ci pon Ovpeds woe xerever. Odyss. ix. 275-278. Now latterly our philo- 
sophers and critics have become such Cyclopes with the one eye of their 
évyeds, just as according to Seneca Epist. 29 (cited by Eyth) philosophy 
influenced one—ut sine metu deorum homenumque vivas ! 
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gudre, do what a} vpévoy I would not—tel est mon plaisir, or 
with the Cyelops—dvwig we xedeber. That is, so thinks the 
daring man that he means, but it is nevertheless not so; rather 
is his duos overcome as himself confesses, he can endure it no 
longer and must make an end of it. And why is that? Might 
he not have thrown off the burden by preventing her coming at 
all, inflicting upon herself the blows :—Wherefore then did he 
continue so long to hold on to the mere “T will not 172? What 
makes him feel her coming and beseeching to be as blows in his 
face? We see, in short, that the man is not so utterly without 
feeling, not so hopelessly wicked as he had predicated of himself, 
and as the Lord on that account had spoken of him as being; it 
is not quite true that he feared not God nor regarded man. For 
he actually regards rv ynpov ravrny, a poor, helpless woman, 
who besides that ran to him with her trouble; he has within him a 
respect, not confessed to himself, for the supplication of a wretched 
woman for her rights—for he is a judge, and it cannot but remind 
him of God, whose prerogative it is to hear the cry of the afflicted 
widow and the fatherless child. (Ex. xxii. 22, 23.) Here we 
find, then, in the midst of the apparently awful contrast, a secret 
transition to the application, and a ground whereon to rest it :— 
And shall not God who has placed this almost inextinguishable 
feeling in the heart of man, which prevents him from finally 
rejecting persistent supplication, not Himself hear our prayer ? 
He who planted such an‘ear, shall He not hear? (Ps. xciv. 9.)? 

Vers. 6-8. It might seem that the application should obviously 
be—Behold here what the poor widow did! But more to the 
point, more striking, more convincing, and more in harmony with 
the distinctive tendency of the parable, is the impressive inference 
from the éxdimfow of the judge, whose cdseix even in spite of 
himself is obliged to give way, to the willingness of God to rescue 
man, and especially to help His crying elect. Shall He not 
avenge ?? and, moreover, whom? Even the poor woman goes to 


1 This, at least, corresponds better to our feeling of the subject than to 
regard the judge as xpiri¢ ris adixix¢ absolutely, and to the end utterly 
without feeling; or, as Alford says—his very éxdixnors was ddinia, because 
he did it from self-regard and not from a sense of duty. 

2 This is of itself much stronger than the German—Qollte Gott nicht 
auch ?—Should not God? The reading sorjoe: is acknowledged by Winer, 
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Him also as a Judge; but He is much more than that upon the 
throne of His kingdom: for here are His own elect, loved from 
eternity and called according to the purpose of His grace, to 
whose good all things must minister, and for whose salvation’s 
sake the times of judgment and calamity are to be shortened! 
(Matt. xxiv. 22.) They must indeed for a while suffer from 
the Enemy, but they cease not to cry for help before the throne 
of the Highest—Day and night being a proverbial expression 
most significantly used for the xdévrore of ver. 1. (Lu. i. 
37.) He who prayeth by night can be no hypocrite before 
man in his prayer; his soul is possessed by such fervour 
towards God as permits him not to rest. Further, the 7 
éxxaxe: which was not tautological at the commencement, 
appears now, in the light of the parable, to denote the ever- 
increasing vehemence and zeal of a fervent and impetuous Bow. 
Let there be no darkening question here interposed—Art thou 
who criest certainly one of the elect? It is enough just to 
convert the proposition—Those who cry day and night unto 
God are by that token the elect! They implore not the éx6/- 
znowg of God simply, inasmuch as they suffer oppression and 
wrong from the evil world and its prince (Ps. ciii. 6, cxlvi. 7); 
for they know well that this injustice is, on account of their sins, 
no injustice as before the highest tribunal of God. But their 
faith in the promise, through which they have received the elec- 
tion of grace (see presently ver. 8), pleads with a sacred impor- 
tunity, such as the Lord in ver. 1 impresses with intensity in 
the expression 6¢iv, for the merciful deliverance which is their 
appropriate right now as being the elect, as much as the éx0b 
znoig was the due of the poor and oppressed widow. ‘That 
éxdixnoov ue corresponds with the prayer in the Psalms: xpivov 
we xopse, Ps. xxvi. 1, liv. 3, cig rqv Oixmy jwov, Ps. xxxv. 23 (ors 
trolncus Thy xplow pov nai rHy Olxqv ov, Ps. ix. 5), comp. 
furthermore 1 Macc. ii. 67. 

How does the Lord then point the application? Assuredly 
what is involved here is the crying day and night, the waiting 
among others, to be the rather admissible, though Lachmann prefers 
roryon: but both readings would in truth concur in the same sense. 


1 Strangely by Schleiermacher made to refer, in spite of the aim of the 
' whole parable, to the blending of working with prayer' 
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in faith for the certain answer to the question— Will He not 
grant the request, and avenge? For there is in the éai ypévoy 
the appearance as if He would not! But now when the Lord 
indicates this point of incidence between the parable and its inter- 
pretation, He designs to make prominent in it the contrast for 
_ stronger assurance, and as preparing the way for His own Agyw 
juiv. Luther’s translation of that most important, and most 
profound additional clause :—“ und sollte (er nicht) Geduld 
dariiber haben?”—“ and have patience with them?” is most 
assuredly incorrect, and contains no clear sense at all; apart 
from the fact that moxpodvueiv does not signify the merciful 
hearing of the request, but obviously a tarrying and putting off 
to grant it. Others read it as a question—“ And doth He linger 
or hesitate about it? No, He certainly doth not, but is willing 
at once!”—But this would be contrary to that doctrine of the 
Divine delay and lingering which we find recognised in other 
parts of Scripture, and even in some of our Lord’s other parables: 
the appearance, yea, the reality, of such delay is essential here 
to the entire matter in hand. To change the reading waxpo- 
bvuuay for woxpobvsc,' would not essentially affect the sense; 
and we cannot but think that it corresponds with the funda- 
mental idea of the parable, which is concentrated upon this point, 
to regard the za? as here standing for zai/zep; and hence Meyer 
corrects it—Although He forbears towards them; and the Engl. 
transl. has very properly—Though He bear long. But it is not 
just as Hassler seizes it—For He is forbearing towards them, not 
troubled and harassed by their unjust importunity. The most 
obvious and plain sense of this well-known woxpobvmeiv? must 
ever be the letting them pray on without granting their prayer, 
the lingering with the help, the keeping silence (Ps. lxxxiii. 2), 
which causes the impatient petitioners to cry out—Alas, O Lord, 
how long? How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not 
judge and avenge our blood? (Rev. vi. 10.) Why withdrawest 
Thou Thy hand, even Thy right hand? pluck it out of Thy bosom 


1 Which Bengel prefers as insignis lectio, and says: Prioris membri 
verbum in textu transit in participium Godvrwy, alterius membri verbum 
stat iImmotum, wexpodvusi, longanimis est ? 

* Lange says—hovhherzig, large-minded, with a heavenly greatness of 
mind and requirement—but this is ungrounded. 
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—and make an end! (Ps. Ixxiv. 11.) But we see (as Roos hits 
the point most pertinently) that “what in the unjust judge is 
hardness of heart is in God forbearance” —since wisdom and love 
move Him for good reasons to delay His relief, and protract their 
prayers. This forbearance is not to be regarded here, first of 
all, as forbearance towards a wicked world, lengthening the 
limits of probation (2 Pet. iii. 9), though that also is combined 
. with it; for the éx’ abroig shows the elect to be its object. There 
is a mystery here, the solution of which is left to the enforce- 
ment of a faith which will not be baffled by it; an indication of 
important reasons, which God must have for such delay in the 
case of His own elect. If we seize this aright, then may we go on 
to observe, penetrating still deeper, that there is now a collateral 
idea which was urged prematurely before :—“Although He in- 
deed does not help, on acconnt of His being fatigued with their 
prayer”—for He significantly abides the crying much longer 
than the unjust judge ; it is to Him the pleasure of His love to 
be urgently and fervently, and perseveringly prayed unte; He 
would be overcome by the true Israelites as He was by their 
forefather Israel !!_ Thus we see that He does not once drive 
away His petitioners as the judge had done many times; He 
merely keeps silence, and does not grant the request, though 
He patiently listens to the pleading continually. Here find 
we the “exceedingly refined meaning of waxpoduueiv” which 
Olshausen refers to, which, though as a fact seemingly discour- 
aging, itself becomes an argument of confidence—“Thou hearest 
my request, however, therefore Thou wilt assuredly grant it |” 
For faith thus tested and disciplined can cry, “It was only to 
purify me wholly, that thou couldst delay so long!” The 
patience of the Lord towards the world is at the same time a 
patience with us in order to our salvation: see 2 Pet. iii. 15 as 
following ver. 9. 

Oh how will He then avenge and vindicate His own elect, and 
how speedily !_ Oh how will He reveal Himself in superabund- 
ant kindness to the desolate one, when the reproach of her 
widowhood is remembered no more, declaring Himself to be her 
Bridegroom and Husband! (Isa. liv. 1-5.) very act of sal- 

1 Lange, according to his view above—‘ though He deals with them in 
His great and incomprehensible way.” 
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vation, and every urgent request granted, is indeed in a certain 
sense a coming of the Lord, oftentimes taking place when “least 
hoped for, and when the energy of faith and prayer was almost 
extinguished ”—and this preliminary application may be there- 
fore justified !* But the éxi r7¢ y7¢ is not only a coming from 
heaven, a descending with His saving power generally; but it 
signifies the coming of the Son of man, that is, in His personal, 





visible presence (chap. xvii. 22)—as everywhere so here it is to . 


be eschatologically understood. We have already referred to 
the question whether a connection with chap. xvii. may be here 
established ; the avroi¢, chap. xviii. 1, cannot be said, “ without 
doubt,” to continue the former discourse, still less must the zaé 
be pressed to mean item de preparatione ad futura illa. It may 
be so, it may not : for éAeye 02 xa/ is after all the general formula 
for something new, as evroig is a general definition of the dis- 
ciples. We can very well understand, without any other aid, 
why in this last period of His teaching (since Luke ix. 51) the 
Lord often came back to His Parousia. 

The éy reéy¢s may be regarded as the Divine measurement for 
the whole period of forbearing delay. He cannot hasten to 
deliver His people, and reveal Himself sooner than this wise 
fuaxpodvyeiy prescribes (hence, eg., Rom. xvi. 20). His opera- 
tions are ruled by His prudence, one thing after the other, every- 
thing must be done that is preparatorily required ; and in the 
end.this éy réyes will have its proper and essential truth, in the 
sudden conclusion of all :—this fulness of meaning the same ex- 
pression is found to bear in all its comprehensiveness in Rey. i. 1. 
“But will the Son of man, when He cometh, find faith?” Thus 
generally taken the word would be too rigorous, especially after 
the crying saints have been referred to; and it seems to verge 
upon an entire failure in the work of redemption. This is not, 


however, the language here used ; the article in ry xiorw points 


especially to that faith of unwearied and unweariable prayer, 
as it were, that absolute, perfected, consummate, faith which 
the parable has set before us. It is true, viewed under two 


1 As Baxter (Saints’ Rest) begins his book: When the Son of God come 
with recovering grace, and discoveries of a spiritual and eternal happiness 
and glory, He finds not faith in man to believe it—with a spiritual applica- 
tion to the Lord’s coming into the heart. 


a 
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aspects, first, that the slightest, weakest faith (often being en- 
couraged as such) has, as being faith, much power; and then, 
on the other hand, that “a slender, tottering faith is something 
infinitely little, yea as nothing, when we compare it with the 
great substance of the Gospel, with the immeasurable love of God: 
—the father tells his child that he has learned nothing when he 
has only learned a little, and that he shows no obedience, when 
his obedience is but slight” (Roos). We think, moreover, that 
the Lord in His gracious strictness thus puts the faith of His 
elect in question, only that He may found upon it a great assur- 
ance, and say :—The Son of man, on that account, will not push 
His delay to the uttermost, for then even His elect might not be 
saved, they themselves might fall altogether into the Er OLHED 
of despair, as if there were no Judge in heaven, and as if there 
did not sit upon the throne of grace a Redeemer who long ago 
judged and triumphed over the enemy! Let us ever humbly 
mourn over our want of faith, and acknowledge that the éxdéx7- 
lg ray exAsuxrav will finally spring from that unmerited grace 
which will put an end to their trials, and that it will not be the 
result of the efforts of our wrestling prayer alone.’ For the 
ceyriosx0¢, as he has the power upon earth, so has he to the last a 
minimum of right against the elect, which, however, the consum- 
mating mercy, which always and conclusively perfects our faith 
in answering it, will utterly annihilate and extinguish ; so that 
we shall obtain justice against Satan, and rejoice in it for ever. 
Thus will the Lord judge the cause of His people, and make 
them to rejoice in His mercy. (Hecclus. xxxv. 21.) 


THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 
(Luke xviii. 10-14.) 


The wexesbores &Q eavrois, who trust in themselves, in the fixed 
and presumptuous imagination that they are righteous, have not 
the riorig which the Son of man seeketh upon earth ; their un- 
qualified assumption 671 éouty dizccsos is contradicted by the 


1 For it would be blasphemous to say ‘‘ Faith doeth it all!” If Jehovah 
had not mercifully said ‘It is enough,” Israel would never have overcome. 
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counter-testimony of their undeniable eZovdeveiv rods Aosmovs— 
words which, in this superscription of the parable, sound almost 
like that previous haughty cvdpamrov ove evrpexowas. ‘These 
self-righteous ones to whom the Lord spoke were not Pharisees ; 
for in that case (as Schleiermacher scarcely needed to insist) 
the figure of a Pharisee would not have been held up to them 
as a similitude.1 The xpos rivag indeed continues within the 
circle of the «droits ver. 1, and refers to certain disciples, whose 
spirit is thus indicated as being peculiar, improper, and perverted. 
We can scarcely assume that these rié¢ had given occasion for 
our Lord’s words by any outward expression whether of trust in 
their own righteousness or of contempt toward others. The zpos 
18, as in ver. 1, the Evangelist’s intimation of the tendency and 
aim of the pelea the superscription of which is thus given ; 
and he bids us understand that it was not intended merely for 
those who were then addressed, but that we must find the rié¢ 
of the Lord’s application among His disciples of all time, and 
possibly in ourselves:—and it is to this that the significant article 
in rovg weroiboras, and the present ¢io/ belonging to it, seem 
to point. It is often said, one expositor echoing another, that 
these proud wabyraé might, after hearing the preceding parables, 
have declared their spirit in some sich way as this—“ If prayer 
be the question, we can pray well enough, better than others ; 
and as to faith, that is not lacking in us,” and so forth; but we 
regard such a connection with what precedes as neither indicated 
in St Luke’s words, nor probable or indeed conceivable in itself. 
Assuredly the brief, condensed, and diffident prayer of this first 
publican-repentance, does form an excellent pendant to the per- 
sistent crying of God’s elect ;\ and, taking the two parables to- 
gether, we have in conjunction the boldness of faith and the 


1 Lange, indeed, opposes this obvious and often-repeated remark, by 
putting the converse ;—in that case, he says, no Publican can be sup- 
posed to be present, and no Priest or Levite when the parable of the 
good Samaritan was delivered! But, apart from the’ incongruence of the 
last example (for the Priest and Levite there are not the central figures), 
this argument overlooks the distinction between the mere listening of 
the Pharisees and Publicans, and their being expressly the persons ad- 
dressed in the parable. Assuredly we think that the Lord would not 
have addressed to Publicans, as Publicans, a parable concerning a intl 
fied Publican. 
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depth of humility which co-exist in all true prayer; but all 
these allusions and coincidences, like those before mentioned, 
must be referred to the tenor of St Luke’s purpose, accord- 
ing to which he, from ch. xvii. 1 onwards, binds together, in 
a profoundly pregnant design, individual subjects of various 
kinds, and not in immediate historical sequence. (See further 
ch. xvii. 11, 20, xviii. 1, 10, 15, 18, 31, 35, where are merely 
parallel formul, quite distinct from those which we find in ch. 
xix. 1, 11, 28.) If, on the assumption of a historical connection 
after ch. xvii., the Pharisees would have to be regarded as among 
His hearers, this of itself would not, as we have already said, 
prove anything to the contrary; for Olshausen’s assertion goes 
too far when it declares the exhibition of a Pharisee in a rapa- 
G04 before Pharisees themselves to be an altogether inadmis- 
sible theory. 

Our Lord, moreover, persisted in His unvaried, unbroken, 
uniform controversy with the Pharisees, from the Sermon on the 
Mount down to the final Woes. But this parable has too often 
lost to our ears its simple power and grandeur, in consequence 
of our neglecting, through our very familiarity with it, to trans- 
pose ourselves into its scene and ‘realise its living impression 
upon those who heard it first. The simple narrative begins 
with the every day occurrence of two men going up to the 
temple; though the sharp contrast which is suddenly called up 
to the mind (a Pharisee and a Publican, sounding very much 
like in India—a Brahmin and a Pariah!) would excite the 
attention to a high pitch, and lead the people to expect some- 
thing anti-pharisaical in what was to follow :—though the righte- 
ous man comes off very well at’ first, his thankfulness before 
God seems well-grounded, and all that he says in his prayer is 
literally true. The hearers around must have said—“ Verily 
they are just such, these holy men, even so do they in their 
very hearts regard their righteousness! And does not all this 
avail before God?” Then comes forward in contrast with him 
the penitent, broken-spirited Publican, and so graphically drawn 
in his reality, that one cannot but say—Such a Publican must 
often have exhibited just that same penitence, since the kingdom 
of heaven commenced among men. Many among the listening 
people (for this parable we feel was spoken openly before all) 
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might say, yielding to their first impulse—“ Now this poor 
sinner will be also justified and accepted with the other ;” and 
with what a flash of sudden amazement would they hear the 
supreme utterance of God’s own decision on the prayers— This 
man justified and not that! This unveiling of their hearts before 
God is almost like the sudden withdrawal of the veil of Hades in 
ch. xvi.; only that the prayers themselves, the contrast of which 
must have seized all consciences, had prepared the way for it. 
Ver. 10. Two men go up to pray :—in this simple introduction 
the right hearer will discern the aim and spirit of the whole; for 
whatever one man may be in the estimation of others, “his 
name hath been named already, and it is known that it is man,” 
that is, a sinner before God, who “cannot contend with Him,” 
but must sue for mercy (Eccles. vi. 10). The Publican’s prayer 
is the only true prayer, not simply as the genuine expression of 
a first repentance, but also as the continuous ground of all 
prayer. But the name of God is not at once uttered, it is left 
to the petitioners themselves: they go into the temple, that is, 
their contemplated “praying” appears at first as a similar exter- 
nal work in both cases; the process of the parable will show, 
whether they both did actually go to God and truly pray to Him. 
And it was altogether right in both cases, for the house of God 
is especially a house of prayer, and remains so even in the New 
Testament, where, however, Solomon’s word concerning coming 
to hear (Eccles. iv. 17) has much more weight than in God's 
ancient typical service it could have, before the Word of recon- 
ciliation was set up. A Pharisee and a Publican—this sounded, 
to the people long bound and habituated to the teaching of their 
judges (their Gooroos, to refer once more to India), very much 
like—A pious man, a saint; and a right proper sinner! We 
can scarcely realize vividly enough how astounding was our 
Saviour’s declaration of war against the Pharisees; not less 
directly in the teeth of all prejudice and habitual custom than 
when afterwards His servants went forth announcing among 
the heathen,—that their gods were no gods! For the specious 
sanctity of such devotees is more dazzling, and less revolted 
against by the instinct of the conscience, than all the names and 
glories of false gods.—These two men presenting their prayers 


will probably suggest Cain and Abel (just as at Matt. v. 23)— 
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but which is in that case Cain? The Publican, who yet strangely 
dares to tread the sanctuary? Let us hear what and how they 
pray, and mark how great a difference there may be in the pray- 
ing of two different men. 

Vers. 11, 12. The great man has appropriately the prece- 
dence, and he was first named. But before we hear him, we 
must look at him, and so livingly reproduce the scene before our 
eyes. Then follows immediately, and very significantly for the 
ears of those who hear aright, rpd¢ éwuréy, whereas we should 
have expected xposebycobos xpos roy be6y! The prodigal 
son came ¢i¢ éauroy, the unjust steward pondered prudently 
éaurd, this man turns back again still, even when designing to 
pray to God only, xpos éavréy—these are three not capricious 
gradations of the expression. But we must not, if we rightly 
understand this, construe the xpos éavrov with xpoondyero, for 
that would not harmonize with the rwdre additionally following:* 
but it belongs to the oradeic, as the corresponding [woerep0 bev 
icrég shows; and both design to set before us the two men in 
the most expressive manner, as the Lord proceeds to set forth 
their several prayers as heard by God. What then may be the 
precise meaning of orabei¢, standing alone, in regard to the 
former? Alford thinks that, as contrasted with the eora¢ after- 
wards of the Publican (who stood merely, and remained as he 
came in), it is equivalent to placing himself in position (answer- 
ing to being seated of the other usual posture)—in a studied 
place or attitude. This is involved in the expression, as we shall 
presently admit, but scarcely in the expression as it stands alone 
and without the additional clause, which, apart from that, will 
not harmonize with sxpooyiyero. Externally the position of 
both seems just similar, for each stands apart by himself—but 
what a difference under this seeming similarity! We must 

1 Thus neither with Bengel—penes se ipsum orans, sibi ausculians, quasi 
neminem ferens sibi proximum (he supposes—ne Deum quidem in orando !) 
—nor invalidating the real emphasis which is in the expression, as Olshausen 
does: spoantyero xpos avrdy simply as equivalent to faba “ex. Alford leans 
this way, giving dyavaxrovyres mpés tavrovs, Mark. xiv. 4, as a parallel: 
but the plural there makes the case very different—among themselves. We 
may obviously suppose that he did not utter his prayer aloud in the temple, 
without resorting to this; and it is very wide of the truth to interpret it, 
that he did not dare to let such a proud prayer be heard ! 
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somewhat anticipate in order to catch this striking trait in the 
delineation of their character. ‘Eozdée in itself indicates the 
prodigal’s unstudied standing immediately after his entrance into 
the sanctuary; indeed it is almost left uncertain whether the 
fear-stricken man entered at all eis 70 iepov; the woxpodev might 
be taken in a more emphatic sense—He dared not enter in, 
deeming himself unworthy; for his earnestness in prayer looked 
towards the sanctuary of God, from which his humility felt itself 
justly excluded. -On the other hand, the orade/e signifies some- 
thing intentional, He placed himself (chap. xix. 8)—and we 
naturally ask, where and for what purpose? The answer is— 
in a separate place, alone by himself, which xpdg éavrév, as the 
external expression of an internal involution in self, must 
imply; even if, as Rosenmiiller observes, pos sevrov should 
never mean solus or seorsim, like xa éuvrov, this lies in the 
symbolical significance of the word. Thus it is not as von Ger- 
lach says (though otherwise rightly interpreting)—“ he placed 
himself apart boldly, in his usual place ;” but he turned only to 
himself (not to God), withdrawing himself into himself (from 
others), consequently carefully retreating from the impure neigh- 
bourhood of the other despised offerer of prayer whom he met 
there, exhibiting himself apart, as much as possible, from all 
others as the worshipper, the righteous man (as the Publican 
terms himself the sinner) ;—thus he stands not, properly speak- 
ing, before God at all, but only before men,! and does not even 
confound himself with other Pharisees, who are included among 
the “other men” of his prayer. It was an offence to him, at 
first, that he was obliged to go up with the Publican at all, and 
with all the more solicitude, on that account, he takes his own 
| proper place.’ Thus both stand apart, each for himself; but the 
one is designedly in the spirit of pride turned to the contempla- 


* So that the same sense comes out which has been sought in mpooeuxea bots 
pos éavedv, only more conformably with the occasion and the phraseology. 

* Does the Lord mean to say—separated from the unclean Publican 
according to the usual custom? Grotius denies this, and says—nam mos 
td ferebat, ut publicani in atrio Gentilium, Pharisei in atrio Israelitarum 
starent. But it is this very custom which our Lord paints, only that He ex- 
hibits this Pharisee, who would have a distinct atrium justorum for himself 
apart from other people, as carrying the matter beyond mere custom, 
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tion of himself, the other involuntarily in the spirit of humility 
remains far of from that God in heaven whom he truly suppli- 
cates. 

And now for the so-called prayer of that one. Tadro xpoo- 
noyero—profuse and stately enough, at least in comparison with 
the Publican’s Aéyesw bursting from the depths of his heart in 
one deep sigh, concerning which we might suppose the Publican 
himself saying—“ Alas, I a sinner also went up (but once, or 
this time in full earnest) to pray; but as I stood there, I could 
not pray, I could only utter one word—God be merciful to me 
a sinner!” The Pharisee is not thus embarrassed :—let us hear 
him! First comes the unrestrained and bold invocation of the 
name of God—so far well, happy they who lay hold of their 
privilege of entrance into His presence! “J thank thee”—that 
comes next, and, as it might seem, still better; for is not thank- 
fulness to God proper, and seasonable, and blessed in all places 
and at all times? The angels only praise God, they have at least 
in their happy sufficiency nothing to pray for; we men have to 
thank God for the double benefit of creation and redemption ; 
and that may be a high and heavenly prayer which, forgetting 
petition, lifts up before the presence of God thanksgiving alone. 
Still more : this holy man praises not God for any earthly blessing 
which might have been vouchsafed, nor for any common benefit 
or aid such as less pious men than he might be ready enough to 
acknowledge to God’s glory; but he thanks God for this, that 
he commits not sin, that he is not a sinner like other men. And 
is it for God’s grace that he is thankful, that grace which had _ 
brought him to this, which had saved, and purified, and preserved 
his soul from sin? Ah no, far enough is he from that; for what 
read we next? That I am not as other men are—in this treach- 
erous, this presumptuous am, the wretch within suddenly shows 
himself as he is; and all that good beginning is resolved into 
mere hypocrisy and factitious conventionality of words! Only a 
deceitful compliment to God, assumed to give his words the form 
of prayer. We mark at once, as the degenerate prayer goes on 
from worse to worse, why he has not anything to supplicate like 
other men have, and why his “I thank thee!” is a mere empty 
form of words, in which God only is the receiving party. Genuine 
thanksgiving, even if it begins, must proceed onward to confession 
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—for I am worthy of nothing, less than the least of Thy mercies. 
Turn to 1 Cor. xv. 9, 10, and see how another, once likewise a 
Pharisee, thanks in genuine gratitude the grace of God that he is 
what he is, a labourer above all the rest of the Apostles. But our 
Pharisee knows nothing whatever of sin or of grace in relation to 
himself. “I am a righteous man fundamentally, and since lam 
such, I was never anything else.” The wretched man intends to 
pray, and has made his beginning with “O God;” put since he 
finds himself wanting in nothing (nay, out of his external raévre 
boc xraues he can give his tribute), he passes by praying alto- 
gether, and proceeds forthwith to thanksgiving. But even in this 
there is nothing but himself for him to think of, himself, the com- 
plete and consummate Pharisee is all :—that he is not like other 
men! Yes, it is even literally—not domep of Aosrol rav c- 
Opéawy ; for he despises rods Aosrods totally and in mass. There 
are only two classes of mankind in the presence of God, and him- 
self alone constitutes one! If we do him injustice, his own 
foolish lips are to blame :—indeed he seems to have lost all pro- 
priety and rational understanding in what he tells his God. 
Alas, thou prodigy of mankind, thou single and preeminent 
man! didst thou not go up as man to the temple to pray, and 
art thou no longer a man like other men? 

Let us hear further :—who are then the other men, like whom 
he is not? Nought but sinners; and he can most magisterially 
describe and condemn them in all their forms. And does he 
then so accurately know all other men, far and wide, their life 
and their hearts? As to their hearts, he thinks as little as he 
does of his own; but he has seen sins enough externally com- 
mitted among them (that is assuredly true!); in himself, how- 
ever, he has seen none (and that, alas, God pity him! is true 
also). Extortioners they are—selfishness places that /irst, mam- 
mon being its supreme good, and the aggression of others upon 
that being the most grievous offence; we will leave it unde- 
termined whether there is here a secret sideglance at this Publ- 
can, whom as his abhorred fellow-worshipper he has in view 
from the beginning. Then come the unjust of manifold sorts in 
common; and then again immediately (for he must sum up 
hastily in order to arrive at himself), that one more great 
scandalous sin may be named—very familiar to his thoughts, 
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though he repels it from his own soul,—the adulterers. But 
the enumeration is very far from running through all the com- 
mandments and prohibitions :—idolatry at the beginning, and 
evil desire in the heart at the close of the decalogue, never occur 
to his thoughts. If we could suppose God to answer him by 
setting before him the true catalogue, with the question appended 
in each case—Art thou not such thyself? at least in My sight? 
then might a revealing light have penetrated to his soul, and he 
might have recognised in himself the extortioner, and even the 
adulterer (according to Jno. viii. 9, and especially in the spiritual 
meaning). But he has never allowed the word or prohibition 
of God to speak to his conscience, and therefore he can speak 
to God with yet greater confidence; reaching the climax of his 
presumption when. he scornfully points with his finger, and 
utters those fearful words of vanity (Is. lviii. 9; Prov. vi. 18)— 
Or even as this Publican! In all this he condemns himself; 
for it is his misery, not to be like other men who are conscious 
of their sin, and that he does not pray like this petitioner stand- 
ing before him. Invading. God’s prerogative, he gives judg- 
ment before either he or the other had been answered; he has 
no eyes and no feeling for the humility which loudly speaks in 
the external appearance of him who was truly praying; for what 
is prayer to him, what can he know thereof even while he is 
appearing to pray? Thus his inmost thoughts come frankly 
and plainly out into expression in this first portion of his prayer, 
—in that he is no hypocrite, but “ sincerely trusted in himself 
that he was righteous, and therefore he tells that to his God in 
the prayer which God alone heard.” (Wesley.) ‘The Saviour 
shows in this parable, how “the internal character of the soul 
reveals itself in prayer, that is, when it is uttered not according 
to prescribed forms, but in its own words and without dissimula- 
tion.” (Roos.) There is a profound gentleness in the circum 
stance that this parable, which graciously would create shame 
in the sinner by the promise of mercy, does not exhibit one of 
those hypocrites who could never have undertaken to say before 
God that they were not as other men, but one of the better sort, 
one who in his profound self-deception may be regarded as sincere." 

1“ And in that fashion there are sufficient found to imitate this Pub- 
lican, as they pray their Our Father; they have heard the word that God 
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The Lord makes the experiment with such an one, whether he 
would learn wisdom by seeing himself thus exhibited in a glass 
(for the parable is doubtless intended for Pharisees generally); 
and to His disciples He exhibits such a character in parable, 
confronted with which the sincere “God be merciful to me a 
sinner!” might lead some of them to smite upon their breasts, 
and be a deductio ad absurdum. In the hearing of men, many 
Pharisees among His own disciples might be very ready with 
their “merciful to me a sinner!” at the same time that they 
think in their hearts, “I thank thee that I am not like the child- 
ren of the world and other natural men :”—both a mere form of 
speech, the first in that case the worst of all.1 This man here 
under the law has not gone so far; He would, indeed, justify 
himself before God (ch. xvi. 15), since he altogether forgets 
that God knoweth his heart—and how ill he succeeded in that ! 
He places the abused name of God first, which taken in vain 
at once condemns him; the lying thanksgiving follows; and, 
finally, his contempt of others, and uncharitable condemnation 
of his neighbour whom he sees before him in God’s presence, 
makes evident the groundlessness of his wexotdyois; as the 
violation of the second table ever presupposes a trespass against 
the first. 

But the Pharisee-prayer has also a second part, a second table, 
in which the beloved I, not like unto other men, must come 
forward with its evidence, and impute to self all its authentic 
righteousness; so that instead of receiving his thanks God Him- 
self must conversely be made its debtor. (Isa. lvili. 2.) After 
he has repelled every imputation of violating the prohibitions, 
he does not pass to the positive ordinances of rectitude and 
mercy (not knowing anything of these, as it seems); but, 


is ready always to forgive poor sinners, and they have learned to smite upon 
their breasts, and in word and gesture closely to copy the Publican, so that 
one might swear, even they themselves might almost swear, that they are 
precisely in the state of this poor penitent. But all, meanwhile, is mere 
deception ; they are Pharisees like the other, no better.” So Luther in his 
sermon, fundamentally expounding the narrative as a parable. 

1¥or ‘this self-deception, such a self-justifying estimate of self is 
possible, without any: rank hypocrisy : it is to be found, alas, only too 
often among so-called excellent and sincere men.” (Zeller, Monatsbl. 
1844. Nr. 10.) 
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making a great leap over this chasm, mentions at once the 
works of supererogation! His prayer, as a whole, may be 
variously arranged. First of all, he shows what he is, then 
what he does, and yet again what he gives. Or it may run 
thus: My conduct to my neighbour—all this I am not / My 
service to God—I diligently fast, and beyond the command- 
ment! My fulfilment of the law—I go beyond its require- 
ments, tithing even in things doubtful! (ch. xi. 42). He now 
reaches the end, and knows no more; even the alms (which, 
indeed, might be part of the fasting) are remarkably enough 
pretermitted while he thinks of his mint and cummin; as to his 
official duty to help other people, so that they may become such 
as he is (Acts xxvi. 29), of that he has not the. most distant 
thought. Even the fasting, which should have led to his internal 
mortification in order to true prayer, he despatches or achieves! 
twice in the week as a work of supererogation (Mondays and 
Thursdays beyond the commandment, according to the then 
custom). On the Sabbath itself he enjoys all the more com- 
placently his meal; and the question may arise, whether or not 
with aprayy zai axpuota, Matt. xxiii. 25. (Thou Sunday- 
Christian, dost thou pray only once in the week, when thou goest 
into the temple?) Finally, in his beautiful conclusion, révra 
dou x7a@lwe, he reposes serenely, over against the God whom 
he invokes, on his mammon (jactat possessiones); as we 
popularly lay the emphasis upon the last word—of all that I 
possess! When we look narrowly it is not zéxrywas, but 
xrau0, that is, “of all which I acquire, obtain by my efforts, 
produce ;” thus making the words still worse in their signifi- 
cance, for he procures for himself all that he possesses. Even 
this z7@wos, which might have at last driven him to a repetition 
of his thankfulness for what God had given him, stands in blunt 
contrast with his eoycepsara oot :—“ Thank thou me for what I give 
out of my acquired possessions!” He can connect God and his 
own poor, wealthy J with its appendage, much more comfortably 
to his own mind than can the Publican, whose own probably 


1 And, indeed, without much difficulty, like the Romanistsnow. ‘What 
‘was easier in the warm Hast, and where the day ended at six, than to fast 
a whole day? The great meal of the day would be in the evening.” 
(Braune.) 
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not inconsiderable révru boca xrauo4 begins to weigh down his 
heart. 

Ver. 13. That the proud worshipper had most formally and 
ceremonially prayed, with uplifted eyes and hands, we may 
gather from the contrast which is now given :—the humble man, 
remembering in the temple G‘od and His throne in heaven (Matt. 
xxiii. 21, 22), and the invocation of that God being a great 
reality in és mouth, regards himself as unworthy even to lift up 
his eyes (Ezra ix. 6. Prayer of Manasses ver. 9, comp. with 
Prov. xxx. 12, 13)—otd8 rods dQdudwods, not even his eyes, not 
to say his hands, which the Pharisee stretches forth-as a model . 
statue of devotion. We strongly doubt whether it may be said that 
“the Publicans in Jerusalem were not so utterly godless, but 
that they remembered to go up to the temple at the time of 
prayer ;” for these “sinners” had the reputation of not being 
hypocrites in their sinful life, and the appearance of a Publican 
in the temple might have been a very infrequent thing. The 
Pharisees were at home there, and their piercing glances would 
repel all whose thorough earnestness did not drive them to the 
house of prayer; and, as a rule, he also whose profound sense of 
need did not urge him would the rather absent himself, as his 
coming would never be imputed to him as an act of righteous- 
ness while he continued a “Publican.” But this one has come 
under the mighty impulse of a first repentance, and as the whole 
makes evident, has gone up his sorrowful and burdened way; so 
much the more does the nearness of God in His sanctuary seize 
upon his spirit, so that it seems to him as if every man who be- 
holds him sees into his sinful heart with the eyes of God Him- 
self! The concentrated pang of deepest shame so keenly afflicts 
him, that he, without well knowing what he does, adopts and 
uses the ceremony of repentance in profound sincerity—he 
smites upon his breast, as the people did afterwards under the 
cross (ch. xxiii. 48)—with the ancient expression of sorrow and 


1 Remark, that the Lord vindicates yet the sanctity of the temple as the 
house of prayer, and does not make the Publican pray there in secret. 
(Bahrdt was very infelicitous in his observation upon this; commending 
the Publican because, rejecting ail positive religion, he is exhibited as 
uplifting his heart to the great Allfather, with an humble sense of human 
infirmity !) 
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bitterest complaint, see Nah. ii. 8, comp. with Lu. viii. 52, xxiii. 
27; Matt. x1. 17. Ubi dolor, iki manus. He has looked. in- 
wardly, and feels that God looks inwardly to his sinful heart ; 
and therefore, as he will not lift up his eyes, so he will not open 
his mouth to recount and confess his individual deeds, the count- 
less sins of his life: it does not enter his mind to come before 
God with an enumeration—This, and this, and this, have I done! 
For that might be, as, alas, it is with many—But other things 
I have not done, sometimes I have done good things, I am not 
altogether sin and evil; believe that, O God! Ah no! he does 
not even dare to say, in all the full bitterness of the word, what 
he most unconditionally avows and gives to be understood—I am 
asinner. Ta awoprewAd—in this 7H" there is not the compari- 
son which cold observation has detected in it—ra@ za vxrepBorqy 
awoprarg. Ohno, he makes no comparison here! The Phari- 
see, although oradeig xpos exurov, casts his eyes around, to mark 
who was present to behold him; but the Publican has no glance 
to throw anywhere, he thinks of no other person under heaven. 
He is thus saved from the error of beginning to think—“ Would 
that I were like other holy and righteous people, like this Pha- 
risee!” To the Pharisee all are sinners and he only is righteous ; 
to the Publican all are righteous and he only the sinner.”? There 
stands the great word in the parable, in all its luminous force, for 
ever uttering its mighty testimony from that broken and smitten 
heart ; a word which the Pharisees pass by and never find, and 
which the disciples of Christ are tempted too often to forget to hold 
fast, as the Apostle Paul did, to the end of life—J the sinner! ? 


1 Which Thomas Scott, on his death-bed, most impressively remarked 
upon. Alford (against Greswell, and without noticing Scott's life, which 
mentions the circumstance) denies any emphasis in this +@, with that philo- 
logical tenacity which he sometimes manifests. The parallels to which he 
refers, ch. vi. 24 and xi. 46, are not decisive in his favour. At least ch. vi. 
24 retains a similar emphasis ; and the singular here is something quite dif- 
ferent from the general distinction of a class by the article. 

2 Westermeier in his Fortsetzung der evangelischen Hauspostille von 
Uhle. Roos, too, says with great simplicity, and for our time almost pro- 
phetically—‘‘ The Publican does not say, I am a creature dependent upon 
God,” etc., etc. 

8 We do not agree with Lange in his contradiction of this general view 
of the parable :—‘‘The first repentance and conversion is not depicted 
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But before this word of penitence has escaped from his over- 
charged breast and come to his lips, his faith has already discovered 
how it may be uttered before God without despair. His shame 
is not fear or horror; for he, ignorant Publican as he was, has 
apprehended and understood better than the scripture-learned 
Pharisee, the gracious promises of the earlier covenant ; and he 
has embraced them with his heart. Be merciful tome! Thus 
does he urge in his prayer, most probably without knowing it, 
the beginning of Ps. li., and in the selfsame spirit of penitence 
and faith. He places this between God and himself the sinner; 
and thus, with infinitely more boldness than he was conscious of, 
he perfectly fills up the wide gulf between. Whether in the 
expression used to that end, sAdcadyrs (sAcoxecbus, e.g. 1B2 Heb. 
il. 17), we have here intimated a knowledge on the part of the 
Publican of a “necessary propitiation” in order to the forgive- 
ness of sins,’ so that we may ground upon his words, as a locus 
classicus, our dogmatic theories, is exceedingly questionable. 
It is assuredly at first no more than the unbiassed apprehension 
in his correct feeling of the term of the Israelite phraseology 
for the forgiveness of sins, which afterwards his better knowledge 
might explain. As elsewhere the Sept. has &@sévas, and very 
commonly fAcwy gives (see e.g. Heb. viii. 12), for nbd (con- 
donare, properly disburthen, remove the load, cognate with bp 
and 55>), so also we find it translating sometimes jAcoxecbus, 
as in Ps, xxv. 11; Dan. ix. 19. Let us not disturb, by our pre- 
mature and inapprapriate dogmatizing, the incomparably profound 
and affecting unity of this most simple of all penitential prayers, 
which condenses into its heartfelt brevity the quintessence and 
sum of Ps. li., and which is either the easiest or the hardest 


here, this Publican is already a man of prayer ; all through his pious pil- 
grimage his petition would be ever for mercy, and even as a ripe believer 
would thus enter into the house of mercy, profoundly humble.” Quite true, 
and beautiful as an application for us—but as the first meaning of the 
parable? The Lord makes use of well-known characters, when He speaks 
of a Pharisee, and a Publican ; and no man would have thought of such a 
rare thing as a pious publican, ripe in faith! The whole representation 
assumes that he comes for the first time, and stands before God as a type, 
the sinner. 

1 Comp. e.g., Sanders Papstthum, 8. 35, according to which the Publican 
thinks of the typical mercy-seat in the Holiest :—hardly ! 
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prayer, as it is apprehended by the heart. For the heart of such 
as this Publican it is for ever easy and obvious enough ; almost 
the only perfectly sincere outpouring of the most internal sorrow 
and supplication of the wounded heart. One glance upwards, 
which the heart sends without the eyes—one glance inwardly, 
where the sinner has sinned against heaven and before God—one 
groan breathed upwards again—nothing more—brings down the 
reconciling grace for his justification: then can he joyfully lift 
up his eyes, and utter now his own genuine—God, I thank 
Thee ! 

Ver. 14. And now let us feel the sublime majesty of this Aéya 
juiv in the mouth of the Son of man, as it indicates God’s 
answer to the respective prayers of these men! “J tell you, for 
I know; I have seen, I have heard, all this, in many such a 
case, and in many such prayers.” The Lord not only knoweth 
what is in man, but what also is in the heart and counsel of God 
concerning man; here He shows Himself to know what God 
worketh in men, and what He giveth to them. The Publican 
is justified, the sinner is acquitted and pardoned, as soon as and 
because he has sighed for it. The simple, and indeed singular, 
i} éxeivog is probably the true reading (quite corresponding to ch. 
xv. 7); but the MSS. have variously changed it for NEP, 1 CP, 
etc.; and many are even of opinion that wap’ éxsivoy or ump 
txelvoy was originally found in the text. The ydép which Gries- 
bach admitted, would simply, according to Winer, indicate the 
question—Or the other? But this so entirely disturbs the em- 
phatically decisive distinction between the two, that even Winer 
prefers the emendation #r¢p. Suffice that its most obvious 
meaning is assuredly just the simple Hebrew }9, and means to 
say—this man was justified before the other; that is, the other 
was not! For which Luther aptly compares Matt. xxi. 31. 
How could such a Pharisaical prayer as the one here described, 
attain to any kind of dsxccsododos? The man literally supplicated 
nothing, least of all justification ! We cannot therefore imagine 
how von Gerlach can say that “all justification before God is 
not denied to the Pharisee, he is only placed below the Publi- 
can!” Was it then that he had only “little forgiven” in his 
thoughts, like that debtor in the other parable, which is incor- 
rectly paralleled with this? When the application of the parable 
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can he safely detached from its original historical-typical figure, 
as it is described in the strongest lines by our Lord, and we can 
clearly discern how far the ““Pharisee” may reappear among our 
Lord’s own disciples, then shall we be able to see the milder force 
of the not undesigned comparative expression.’ If a ded:xc1w- 
wavog again begins to trust in his righteousness (Ezek. xxxii. 13, 
éoibev), the consciousness and the possession of justification 
begin to depart from him; and he recedes in comparison with 
the Publican who comes first before God. Therefore despise 
not such, and never forget that the same grace which ye have 
received is ready to be offered to the very first and faintest ina 
onrs of the most abandoned reprobate, with the same fulness of 
love which ye yourselves have experienced. 

The contrast and conflict of the two great parties which our 
Lord so truly describes, goes on through all ages of the church 
and people of God :—the trusting in works and personal merit 
down to its most subtle forms, and the appeal to free, uncondi- 
tional grace. Most assuredly our Lord takes one side in His 
decisive word; and as it respects the great demarcation of cha- 
racter before God, this alternative holds good in all its rigour. 
But we must be on our guard against perverting the parable, 
and ourselves distributing all men dogmatically, as they are 
actually found in various degrees of progress towards that great 
final demarcation, into the two classes, whose extremes stand 
here before us in their two exemplars! The young man, for 
example, who comes forward a few verses further on in the same 
chapter, who had kept the commandments, and to whom, 
nevertheless, something is lacking, is in truth neither like this 
Pharisee nor like this Publican, but his character is conceived as 
in the intermediate transition. Finally, in its deepest principle 
we think that they are not always “two different men” who 
thus “move onwards to the courts of the common temple ;”’— 
but they oftentimes come together in one and the same man, so 
that the Pharisee and the Publican put up together one marvel- 
lous prayer. Not merely as Westermeier has it, “The month 


1 Which Tertullian reproduces—justificatior Phariseeo. Cyprian—magis 
quam ille. 

2 To use the language of a miserable hymn, which has been fabricated 
upon the words of our text. 
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often says—God I thank Thee! but the self-seeking heart turns 
round and gives itself the glory. The confession is—We are all 
sinners! at bottom, however, aii are indeed sinners, but ourselves 
not.” But in the poor heart itself the two voices conflict with 
one another long after regeneration, like the accusing and ex- 
cusing in the natural conscience. And it is the masterpiece of 
the Divine grace to consummate at length the great distinction 
between the two: His waxpodvwia bears, forgives, and heals, 
even when as yet it does not find ry» riorw, the pure trust and 
reliance upon the foundation of grace without any pharisaical 
corruption. It is this which the great utterance at the close is 
designed to teach us, concerning the being exalted and the being 
abased, which we have already expounded upon Matt. xxi. 12, 
and Luke xiv. 11.. In Luke xiv. it proceeded from the expres- 
sion of pride or humility, but here their internal principle and 
root is disclosed ; Matt. xxiii., however, shows for the warning 
of the disciples themselves, that the exaltation and abasement 
embraces a long process, and many various degrees, before the 
end of either is attained. 

Another feature there is which must not be overlooked. The 
Publican went down to his house :—this is not intended simply to 
round off the narrative which commenced with their going up to 
the temple; but has a significance of its own. And, first of all, 
the Lord thereby commends, by a silent antithesis, the Publi- 
can’s having sought God’s consecrated place of prayer, and not 
having hastily sent up his prayer at his receipt of custom, or in 
his chamber. Or if the reader thinks commendation here too 
much, He does not blame him for it. Further, this z«78q in 
its strait connection with dedixcoumwévos indicates that the Lord 
refers to the consciousness of both, in which the one experiences 
and is sure of his justification, the other not. Thus the Pharisee 
goes down as he came, without having silenced that evil con- 
science which, in spite of all his candid pride, secretly troubled 
his peace ; indeed there impends over his head, while he thus 
continues to exalt himself, a fearful humiliating blow which will ; 
finally alight upon his head, and crush him into the dust. But 
the Publican, although he returns to his old dwelling (that. is, 
as a bye-thought, although he remains a Publican), goes on his 
way as a new man, no moreasinner! J ustified at first, he is 
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therein, and it will be soon manifestly seen, sanctified also; 
furnished and ready now to say—God, I thank Thee, that Thou 
art merciful to me! In this gratitude he performs all good 
works, of which he had promised nothing, for grace now begins 
and goes on to exalt him. He gives to his God not a tenth 
merely, but all that he has, all the pleasant fruits which now 
grow in his new paradise. (Cant. iv. 17.) 


THE TARRYING WITH ZACCHAUS. 
(Luke xix. 5, 9, 10.) 


According to His design, the Lord had only passed through 
Jericho, as the dsqpyero of St Luke intimates at the beginning, 
thus harmonising the accounts of the two blind men whom He 
met on entering and on departing from the city,—see our re- 
marks in Vol. ii. But, always seeking souls, a sinner suddenly 
arrests Him in His way; and in order to ensure the finding of 
this soul He very gladly interrupts His dsépyeodas to interpose 
His de we weivas. And behold there was a man, a»yp and not 
avOowmos, that is, a man of consequence, for he was a chief 
among the Publicans.1 And the same man (Erasmus: et idem, 
in addition) was, as it appeared, rich—yet did he desire to see 
Jesus; and that not with Herod’s curiosity, but with a longing 
after salvation which places him by the side of the Greeks in 
Jno. xii. 21. He was nearer to Jesus than those poor strangers 
at the feast, but has been long in beginning to concern himself 


1 We may leave it without damage uncertain, whether an actual farmer 
of the revenue, a publicanus, or only a chief receiver of the revenue (a comp- 
troller who received the dues from the portitoribus and rendered them to the 
general-farmer). Although, according to the rule of the Romans, only 
a Roman Eques was generally a farmer of the revenue, yet we find in 
Josephus that Jews sometimes attained to that dignity—hence it was quite 
possible in the case of Zacchzeus. (The Jewish name is found 2 Macc. x. 
19; Ezra ii. 9; Nehem. vii.14.) For the rest, Jericho, as a great mart and 
place of transport, and then on account of its dates and balsam (on which 
there was a special impost), might well be the seat of a general office of the 
Publicans. 
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about Jesus; his time, however, is now full come. It is strange 
that he had never yet become acquainted with the person of this 
friend of publicans, whose passage through that country so near 
to Jerusalem, must have been frequent; but we find that he 
would see r/¢ ors, though the sequel shows that he was in- 
fluenced by a deeper feeling than merely that. He is not poor, 
and not needing the Lord’s help like the blind and the lame 
who fly to the Son of David for compassion ; but his soul is the 
seat of that penitence of the publican which impels him to seek 
for grace. He must have heard much of the kindness and the 
strictness of this Jesus, who had not long before called Lazarus 
out of his grave ;—but now he will and he must see Him for 
himself. And whatthen? The excellent Schubert (in the his- 
tory of Jacob Hiufer) does him injustice when he says that the 
desire of Zaccheeus was to have a good view of Jesus. Probably 
it was his design afterwards to venture on such an approach as 
that of Nicodemus, or in some other such way as might suit 
him ; what might follow was indistinct to his mind, for the pre- 
sent he would not intermingle with the company of His followers, 
certainly not press forward into the immediate presence of Jesus, 
for he does not presume to think of detaining the Lord who is 
passing through, by publicly and pressingly obtruding his own 
heart’s need. Thus there is a befitting humility in this emi- 
nent man, who deems that an invitation to his house would not 
be honour enough for the Lord; a kind of diffidence of the 
right sort, the first commencement of a coming like Nicodemus 
from afar. At the beginning of His official career Nicodemus 
comes to the Lord from the high council, at the end of it 
Zaccheus comes from among the publicans. Zaccheus has 
Jess in him than Nicodemus, for he will merely at the first see, 
and not approach—so it would seem; nevertheless he has at 
the same time more than Nicodemus, and is more easily en- 
tirely won. The publicans enter before the pharisees, sinners 
before the righteous, and this is once more seen here! Asa 
token of his inward earnestness, better than Nicodemus, Zaccheeus 
comes in open day, in the middle of the town ; although not in 
the presence of all the people (for he runs before), yet not with- 
out spectators, for the high official is not above climbing into a 
tree as one of the curious, sight-seeing multitude. As he was 
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little of stature, he thought that among the people (ao like jo 
instead of gz) he could not attain his end;* there was no 
stone, no block, to help (as Pfenninger expresses himself), nor 
was it necessary, for there grew the sycamore tree just at hand.’ 
He hastens to climb up, that he may have a secure place before 
the crowd comes; and thus behold Jesus, unmarked either by 
Him or by the multitude. 

But he is seen by Him, who also beheld a Nathanael under 
the fig-tree. When Jesus came to the place, He looked up— 
why did He this, for there was no imaginable occasion to do so? 
He was sensible of his presence there—as Luther's translation has 
it, but the ¢idev (like the idéy, ver. 41) includes a looking before 
the descrying. The Lord perceives the man who was as much 
as possible concealed, penetrates the secret of his heart, calls him 
by name, invites Himself to his house :—now the Lord was not 
accustomed in such journeyings to look up into all the trees, or 
to offer His visits to those who were wont to gaze at Him from 
their branches. Thus it is not “petty and foolish, to seek any- 
thing wonderful in all this” (as Schleiermacher scrupled not 
before his auditory to say); but there is in it a real wonder of 
grace, the guiding providence of the Father guiding a soul to 
His seeking Son. The Lord might indeed in the ordinary way 
have known the name of this chief among the publicans, and 
might indeed have seen and remarked the man who nevertheless 
knew Him not ;? but that He should now look up, and find him 
* in the tree, still more that He should penetrate his heart in order 


1 How often does the multitude hide from us the person of Christ! The 
multitude of the indifferent, the followers without earnestness, the watching 
enemies! These are the true little of stature, however lofty and great, who 
are so ‘' petty of spirit, that they cannot even leave the crowd, in order to 
see and to seek the Lord.” (Gossner.) 

2 The sycamores are not very high (that would have been unsuitable in 
this case), and therefore all the easier to ascend; hence travellers report 
that they are often resorted to fot pleasure, and beds hung among their 
leaves. Gossner says further—“ Little soul, is there then no tree grown for 
thee, which thou mayest ascend, and thine eyes behold Him who bringeth 
salvation to thine heart ?” 

8 That he acquired the man’s name (as Neander thinks possible) from the 
people standing round, having observed him casually, is not to be supposed: 
—any such interposed question cannot be conceived of in the account, 
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in so extraordinary a manner to offer him salvation, surpasses 
most assuredly what is purely natural. Zaccheus! Thus He 
calleth one of His sheep by name, crying into his inmost heart 
--I know thee, I know what thou desirest! Thus does He 
summon the diffident man with wholesome promptitude to 
announce his decision before all the people; and overpowering 
his fear, invites Himself to the house to which He had not been 
invited, thus anticipating in His grace the desire of the man who 
had not dared even to draw near!! Make haste, and come 
down. Not altogether without a gracious though slight blame 
of the strange method which he had taken; we may indeed 
symbolically generalise the words :— “ Leave all thy own inven- 
tions and devices in thy fearful coming—I come Myself to thee !” 
Climbing up and coming down, everything has its time! 
Zaccheus had gone before in haste, but the Lord is more in 
haste than he; for there would be no time for any later visit, 
this was the last passing through Jericho, and now was the time 
for one last testimony before His entrance into Jerusalem, one 
final public testimony to all the people before His passion, in the 
conversion of a publican. I will come to thee at thy house, where 
thou wilt better see Me and hear Me; I will tarry, and interrupt 
My journey by resorting to thy dwelling! (Meéivas, equivalent 
to xuruAdous, ver. 7.) Not merely I will, but must. What 
dignity in answer to every objection of precipitation and surprise 
in this oxeboug and def; and at the same time what an impulse 
of love, which testifies that it must be so, that it is bound thus 
to tarry in the way! For it is in the Lord’s commission to act, 
thus, as it is stated afterwards in ver. 10. _ 

Zacchzeus is not terrified, protests nothing good or evil, is no 
longer ashamed ; but he is instantly won, and with joy receives 
his high guest, whom he may lead to hishome. Each had found 
what each sought—the Saviour and the sinner. But that the 
Good Shepherd has found a stray lamb, that the Merciful One 


should now begin again to exhibit His mercy, excites new mur- 


which gives the looking, the seeing, and the address, simply. Any such, 
“What is that man’s name?” would be altogether inconsistent with the 
_ dignity of the everywhere typical conduct of our Lord. 
1'The only case in which we read this, but not, probably, the only in- 
stance in which it so occurred. 
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muring among all the beholders of this remarkable scene; that 
is, of course, only among that al/ which was composed of mere 
beholders, those who were accompanying Him, ch. xvii. 39, 
and the inhabitants of Jericho. “ He is gone to be guest with 
a man that is a sinner!” Oh wretched and blind people, tc 
murmur at that! An dap, but yet an awaprwAads because a 
publican, and even a chief among the publicans—there is the 
deep-seated delusion of the people, condemning the whole class 
without any respect to the character of the person. On another 
occasion they might have spoken more respectfully of an apys- 
réAwvys, but now, as it has to do with Jesus, he is no more tc 
them than a seAavys zal awauprwrds. 

The narrative, which is itself hastening towards Jerusalem, 
leaves it to be understood that between vers. 7 and 8, we are 
to interpose the whole time of the xararvous; for Zacchzeus 
cannot have advanced so far as to speak as he did, before the 
Lord’s visit, and as it were precipitately at the very door. 
There is more than this presupposed, also, in the ¢/o7A6z, and in 
ver. 11, just as in ver. 28, the journey is regarded as continuing. 
Schleiermacher thought, like many before him and after, that 
the xaraAdoos must be taken as a tarrying over night (which 
the people hastily presumed when they spoke) ; and consequently 
that it was on the next morning that the proceeding of ver. 8 
took place.1 But the o7wepoy, ver. 5, did not stand in such 
close connection with the peivas as this assumes; rather must 
we regard the ojepov, both of ver. 5 and ver. 9, as indicating 
that one and the same day of grace which had come to Zacchzeus 
and his house, and which was so prominently intimated already 
in ver. 5.2 A sojourn through the night would scarcely have 
been so hastily dismissed in the oradelg 6; and ver. 28 con- 
tinues the record of the dijpyero after the interruption with a 
definite guapoober. 

But what must the Lord have spoken in the house of Zacchzus, 
whether His visit were for one hour. or many! This host cer- 
tainly acted more like Mary than Martha; for with what confidence 
of new life does he stand forth, after salvation has come to him ! 
“ With one that is a sinner—do the people say? Yea, verily I 


1 Many even add that it was the Sabbath, and a day of rest. © 
2 This Neander urges against Schleiermacher. 
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have been a sinner, but He, whom ye blame for not having de- 
spised me, hath taught me righteousness.” Thus as a new-born 
child he justifies the wisdom of God, thus does he bring the 
quickly matured fruit of a still repentance which had received the 
blessing of grace, in a public avowal of penitence, of faith, of 
new-found righteousness, He does not address the mockers— 
for whose sake, however, now at the close, he speaks these words, 
not within the house, but outside (axovévrav avrav ver. 11)— 
but his new Lord, from whom he cannot separate himself, whom 
he joyfully calls his Lord, and in whose honour, and to whose 
praise he now makes his vow before the people. In his wealth 
there is much unrighteous mammon, and much of other men’s 
goods, the restitution of which in the proper place must be ever 
impossible ; his conscience teaches him what the parable which 
he had not heard had counselled to converted publicans. Not 
indeed all that he had, but yet the half he gives to the poor: 
d/dwps is distinctive; it is as good as if done, for he now assumes 
an obligation before the whole town, the poor of which will soon 
claim its fulfilment. And if I have taken anything by false ac- 
cusation,! I restore fourfold ! and for meeting his official respon- 
sibilities, as the Lord had not called him from his office, he 
retains the other half. It is quite clear that the «i rivég 7s does 
not involve anything like a bold challenge (as 1 Sam. xii. 3), 
or even express a doubt whether any such could come forward : 
but, on the other hand, it is equally clear that he is not conscious 
of overreaching having been his common practice, and it is his 
intention conscientiously to watch against it in such matters as 
had afforded occasion for it in his earlier thoughtlessness. In 
every case in which I have overreached, I will make compensation ; 
if I have done it (alas, indeed, sometimes), here let a new right- 
eousness begin! Now, then, he is a righteous man according te 
Ezek. xxxiii. 15. Now does he voluntarily and joyfully deter- 
mine to do more than what the law, which grace does not super- 
sede, requires of him.’ 


1 SyxoPavreiv, usual in Sept. for pe, retains here as in chap. iii. 14 the 
subordinate idea of apparent right ; connected with self-interested informa- 
tion or denouncing. 

2 The reference to a Roman lex de furto which prescribed fourfold resti- 
tution disturbs the significance of this beautiful saying, and is not strictly 
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The Lord answers, as He was addressed,— zpos eedroy, actually 
speaking to Zaccheus; but with an indirectly expressed testi- 
mony to those who are around, He confirms in His good pleasure 
the confession and vow ; rather He crowns it by the fullest assur- 
ance which He now gives, putting it upon its right foundation, 
and at the same time appends a testimony to His own Person. 
The new righteousness of the sinner has a good foundation— 
thus must we understand the not unmeaning 671.1 Salvation is 
come, for the Saviour has entered; hence there is joy in the 
tabernacles of the righteous. (Ps. cxviii. 15.) Again there is 
almost an open—JI am He! almost a gracious illustration now 
in the last days of His life of His name of Jesus.. This day, for- 
sooth, for other days will now soon come; at the same time, now 
first to-day the day of grace hath dawned upon this man and his 
house! It was before—To-day I must abide in thy house; this 
is not all that the expression now involves, but it gives an intima- 
tion to Zaccheeus, that he must henceforth guide his whole house 
to salvation and peace; comp. ch. x. 5, 6, and what was said 
upon Matt. x. 13, 14, in Vol. ii. The reference to the house as 
the foundation, as of human, so of political life generally, and of 
the church to be raised up, begins thus early to occur in the 
Lord’s discourses, and then runs through the entire New Testa- 
ment. Do ye despise him as a publican? But I say unto you 
—he was yet a lost sheep of the house of Israel, though given up 
by you in your loveless bigotry, having his own claim to the 
Messiah, the Shepherd :? and now he is in truth through faith 
a recovered, renewed, and genuine son of Abraham. (Comp. ch. 
xiii. 16.) The Son of man is come for Israel, and indeed for 


pertinent, since there was a lex de publicanis which was, content with the 
restitution of the simplum, after the expiration of a year. The law of 
Moses (Ex. xxii.) requires only in a special case, ver. 1, fivefold and four- 
fold restitution (hence 2 Sam. xii. 6) ; else, as in vers. 4, 9, only a doubling 
was required in compensation, just as was customary in Athens. This 
Zacchzeus goes beyond, and doubles again. 

1“ Just because this day salvation has come to this house!” Lange. 

21 have not gone in to a Gentile ! 

8 This view of the losing and finding again justifies the second sense, with- 
out any necessity for a yévove having been used. Most strangely did Eras- 
musrefer the wirés (in which the dmeprwards avy of ver. 7 is evidently made 
prominent) to ofx, translating—eo quod et ipsa (domus) filia sit Abrahz ! 
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the world at large, not only to save the lost sinners generally as 
ye all are, and those given up.as lost by yourselves (as this pub- 
lican was), but also to seek them, to enter in unto them before 
they can invite Him or receive Him. Thus we may dogma- 
tically say, in a sense not to be unconditionally exaggerated, that 
“ compassionate love effects as well the beginning of the higher 
life as its full consummation, so that all is its work.” But we 
have already declared in relation to this utterance, and now 
freely repeat it, that God seeks in man something which comes 
to meet His eternal love with the susceptibility of receiving it, 
and with all His seeking is far from always finding it, and con- 
sequently that it is not always produced by Him." 


PARABLE OF THE SERVANTS OF THE NOBLEMAN WHO GOES 
AWAY TO RECEIVE A KINGDOM. 


(Ch. xix. 12-27 [Matt. xxv. 14-80.]) 


The disciples themselves were involved in the erroneous ideas 
of ver. 11; and that notwithstanding all the Lord’s declarations 
concerning His impending passion: see ch. xviii. 34. The Lord 


1 We may be permitted in a note to remark upon the wise and compre- 
hensive discrimination which selected the history of Zacchzeus for the Gospel 
of Consecration-day, in connection with the Epistle, Rev. xxi. 1-5. In 
the latter we have the consummation of salvation in the new world, the 
tabernacle of God, of which all houses of God typically prophesy ; in the 
former, the gentle commencement of salvation in the individual, in the 
midst of the confusidn of the old world, in the hastening of the Redeemer 
to His cross. There all is new and openly revealed, here we have the new 
heart with its first confession wrought by secret grace. There is the taber- 
nacle of God, here our own house, whose best guest is the Son of man abid- 
ing in it. There we have the word of preparation for the bride’s throne, here 
the first call of the Saviour for the seeking of the lost. What would be this 
salvation, if it did not come to me and my house? ‘This is the beginning 
to that end—behold the tabernacle of God among men! Hence also the 
intimation to press through the interposing tumult of the people, to press 
forward to Jesus Himself; the exhortation to charity to the poor; the 
mention of external sonship, the priority of the seed of Abraham; and 
finally, in the background, the warning of judgment against the old Jeru- 
salem. Two exhaustive ecclesiastical Pericope ! 
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therefore adds a public and plain parable in connection with His 
public departure from Zaccheus; not the only instance of es- 
chatological discourses, first pronounced in a wider circle, and 
then reiterated to the disciples: see Lu. xii. 36-46. Jesus has 
just testified (not in the house of Zacchzeus, but at his door, 
where the people, not having dispersed when He entered in, were 
awaiting His egress, comp. ver. 28) for what purpose He had 
come, and what was the true cwrnpia for the children of Abra- 
ham. And as they heard such things, so contradictory to all 
their expectations of the Messiah, He appends to this utterance 
before the people a parable, which should be also an appendix 
to all the previous announcements of His passion and departure 
which the disciples hadheard. This is the meaning of rpoabeis 
sive and radra; the latter is not intended to indicate that He 
had previously continued to speak on the subject. The excite- 
ment of expectation is strained to the utmost by His public 
approach to Jerusalem, where His avowed enemies were gathered 
to wait for Him; and He speaks of His coming death but as a 
setting out on a journey from which He will return. Thus He 
shows how this first coming of the Son of man to seek the lost, 
this coming of salvation into the hearts and houses of penitent 
sinners, is related to the expected kingdom of Him who was to 
‘come. He gives, further, to the converted Zaccheeus, an admo- 
nition similar to that which He had given to the converted pub- 
licans in the parable of the steward; only that as his conversion 
had been a deeper fact, and he had already, by anticipation, dealt 
rightly before all men with his unrighteous mammon, the Lord 
at once passes over to the administration of spiritual goods, 
which in that parable (ch. xvi. 10-12) had only been hinted at. 
The é thayiorw rors here, ver. 17, is intended to recall that 
discourse ; just as we have the cities here instead of the habita- 
tions or tents there. 

When in Matt. xxv., after a short interval only, the Lord 
repeats what is here said to His Apostles, we must understand 
Him as impressively intimating :—IE still holds good, and ye 
must not forget what I said before in Jericho to all the people 
and yourselves! And in St Matthew the delivery to the ser- 
vants on occasion of the setting out becomes an actual fact, 
while here it is a prophecy. This relation of the two discourses, 
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as well as all the fundamental ideas of the essentially similar 
parables, we have already discussed upon St Matthew. The 
side-glance at the punishment of the citizens who protested 
against His dominion, as well as His entrance upon His king- 
dom, is there omitted; and these, with the other variations of 
the parable, have their profound significance, as we have already 
shown. 

Ver. 12. Is Evyev7g, private man of eminent lineage, not a 
GBaorsvs by birth, and his BacAe/a therefore a subordinate 
jurisdiction? Assuredly not, but the word contains a concealed 
jueiworg with reference to His heavenly origin. The kingdom 
here spoken of belongs to the Son of God, a born King, as an 
Allodium ; it is, on the other hand, a Feudum which the Son of 
man is to receive: there remains the testimony, too, that in the 
person of this Son of man these doxzodvze¢ (ver. 11) have actually 
before them their future King. Nothing is said here of a going 
away to receive a kingdom in another place, in heaven (as Roos 
mistakes); but it is a departure in order to receive the crown 
and return. The groundwork of this part of the parable is 
derived from the political relations between the power of the 
house of Herod and the superior authority of Rome. Herod, 
under the government of Antigonus, journeyed to Rome, pri- 
marily and ostensibly seeking the BaoiAcian for Aristobulus, 
but was himself consecrated king in the Capitol (amid idola- 
trous rites!), and after three years of troubled war, obtained 
possession of the kingly authority with which he had been in- 
vested—an exceptional instance—as no more than a private 
svyevys. And, more to the point, his son Archelaus, mentioned 
in his will, went first to Rome, where the emperor adjudicated 
between his claims and the claims of Antipas, mentioned in a 
previous will. But the Lord’s kingdom is confirmed before the 
highest throne on manifold grounds of right:—as the Son of 
man He is invested or rewarded with the crown, for His worthi- 
ness’ sake; as the Son of David He receives the patrimonial 
heritage, which belonged to Him from eternity as the Son of 
God by right of eternal birth. The going away to heaven, to 
the Father, is a ropebeodus eis yopav woxpéy; for that world is 
an actual region opposed to this, and we cannot but think of 
ch. xv. 13, where the departure of the son from his father’s 
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house into the world is similarly described. Not merely is 
“heaven, to many confessors of Christ, a far, unknown, in- 
different land” (as Lisco here preaches) ; but Christ Himself 
anticipated the hard journey of death through the rent veil of 
His flesh. 

Ver. 13. It has been already remarked that the ten of His 
(collective) servants is equivalent to the article in Matt. xxv. 14, 
and has the same meaning, as also in the case of the ten virgins ; 
Schleiermacher incorrectly supposes that these servants might 
not be the highest, and not the only ones. Every one who ad- 
heres, in fidelity and obedience, to the future King, and thus is 
distinguished from the opposing citizens, is in the widest sense 
His servant and true minister; and is entrusted with office and 
work in the preparation of His kingdom. Hence it is not the 
Twelve whom the Lord mentions; for then the people would 
have thought of the Apostles, and Zacchzeus would have deemed 
himself excluded. In the meantime the departing Lord puts 
‘nto the hands of His adherents a little authority and a slight 
gift, as the test of fidelity ; and this appears under the jigure 
(almost like a parable within a parable) of a sum of money to be 
traded with. The question may arise whether the ove is the 
Hebrew mina of a hundred shekels, or the Attic of a hundred 
drachms (about £3 of our money); but the parallel of the 
talents, and the general selection in the parables of money then 
current, are in favour of the latter. In relation to the Lord 
and xara ray idicv doves every one received alike; in relation 
to others there is a difference in each case :—and this is indi- 
cated by the variation in the parable as repeated. “ Occupy, 
trade till I come—in power, judgment, and recompense ;” em- 
phatically said in contradistinction from—till I return. So at 
least in the common reading; more properly it is, perhaps, ¢y 
Zpyauoi— While I am departing and returning, while I am on 
my journey. | 

Ver. 14. These lesser gifts, to be used in calm diligence, the 


1 TIoaymoreveo dors is found as the peculiar expression for commerce in the 
Rabbinical S228, rparyjworeic (even Eccles. v. 9, etc., in the Targum), 
TURIN, mpaywaredc, Drow, rparyworevryc, etc. The conjecture of 
Michaelis, who detects an error in the translation for "22 portiones, is re- 
futed by vers. 16 and 18. 
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King has apportioned to His faithful ones; instead of weapons, 
against the rebellious people, who will not bear His dominion, 
and whom He bears with for a long time, till His return. Sin- 
cerus Bibliophilus (Die Leipziger Religionsfrage: Wie diinket 
euch um die Hollensfahrt Christi? Magdeburg 1844) finds here 
the descensus ad inferos intimated, and understands by the far 
country the region of the dead—but this is a well-meaning error. 
The above is the only view which suits the receiving of the Baoi- 
Asie, the establishment of which is regarded as upon earth. 
Elsewhere the Lord has hinted at the descent into hell, as in 
Matt. xii. 40, and most plainly in ver. 29. The confused state 
of the Jewish land, split up into factions, and vexed with parti- 
zanship, had led to a deputation of fifty persons being sent to 
Augustus to complain, though vainly, against Archelaus—(who 
had restored the country wasted in war, especially round Jericho, 
where he had built himself a stately palace): and thus does the 
Lord illustrate the enmity of His people, of the zoAiras of His 
GBauoiAsia, as being a solemn and formal protest sent against 
Himself to the throne of God! There was in ver. 7 an outbreak 
of this enmity, which would not have the Saviour of sinners 
(odr0s, ch. xv. 2) for the Messiah; but here the Lord signifies 
the utmost daring of their contradiction after His own death 
(6riow adrov), the opposition of Jerusalem especially to the 
apostolical witness :—this reaches the presence of God,’ and is 
regarded by Him as a rpeoBeia, is received at once, and rejected. 
We must note the scornful rodroy, and the od 6éAo0mev which 
gives no reason for their complaint—“ He is contrary to us, he 
is not a persona grata, we hate him, for all his love!” 

Vers. 15-19. See upon St Matthew the notes upon what 
recurs there. The éraveAdciv xai involves in itself an obvious 
eeysvero, for the supreme liege Lord, the Father of the Son, re- 
ceives not, like Pilate, the protest of those who hate His Son. 
But He having received the kingdom, does not at once return 
in all His authority to take vengeance upon His enemies ; but 
graciously judges and rewards first His own especial servants, 
dependents, and confessors. Oh that He had only to praise and 


1 This feature in the parable refutes the exegesis of the little book before 
mentioned—which in itself may be highly recommended. What would be 
a protest sent to Hades ? 
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reward! The dsaxpayworeberdcs, which only occurs here in 
the New Testament, means elsewhere—to propose, undertake, 
arrange, and execute a plan, but passed naturally like negotiart 
into the meaning of negotiando lucrart ; just as we might say— 
what business each had carried on. And, with reference to the 
verbum simplex in ver. 13, we might attribute to the dia the ad- 
ditional idea—what each had carried on in the meanwhile, through 
the whole intervening time. The faithful servants humbly and 
rightly ascribe the increase, not to themselves, but to the Lord’s 
pound—spoceipydouro, “See what Thy seed has grown to!” 
But the Lord did not seek the réxog for Himself, as He might 
seem to do by His accommodating Himself to the delusion of the 
slothful one (ver. 23); but the diligent retain their acquisition, 
and receive a great reward besides. (Let the designedly strik- 
ing +0 épybpioy of ver. 15 be rightly understood, and further the 
iva yv—that He might know how each had acted therewith.) 
In St Matthew the first dispensation of gifts is various, and the 
reward of increase the same in all; here, on the contrary, the 
pounds are the same in the case of all the ten, but the reward is 
different. And this is a significant variation for the two sides 
of the question, according as the difference of the result depends 
upon more or less diligence, or otherwise springs from equal 
diligence in the use of differing gifts. The former is made pro- 
minent here, and therefore the second does not receive, as in 
Matt. xxv. 21, 23, similar commendation with the first, but 
merely a brief zai od yivov. That which is elsewhere promised 
generally to the drowévovres as a ovjaBaosAevew (2 Tim. ii. 12), 
appears here as a manifold gradation of dignity, for the more 
mediate future of the kingdom is here spoken of.* The cities, 
the government, the administration of which the King now dis- 
tributes to His tested and approved servants (much more than 
the receiving into habitations), are indeed in the territory of the 
rebels which has nevertheless become His kingdom; and con- 
sequently indicate a further continuance of their active service, 
in the analogy of their former service, in the established and 
manifested kingdom. On the one hand, this distinguishes it 


1 “Ten ming would scarcely purchase a house ; and the superabundant 
recompense of grace is ten cities!” (V. Gerlach.) 
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from the final consummation of all in equal glory; but, on the 
other, it may not be said that even now “the servants are ap- 
pointed to rule over the hosts of the enemies of Christ.” For 
the enemies are already destroyed, rooted out of the land ; there 
remains between them and the servants only the great middle- 
class of the undecided, hitherto not led to salvation; among 
whom the true “ vicegerents of Christ” will have enough to do, 
while they are spreading the holy land over all theearth. Rev. 
ii. 26, xx. 4 (Ps. cxlix. 6-9, in a good sense). It will be easy, 
peaceful, and blessed work with them, to rule, and feed, and 
guide home the remaining sheep, when the wolf is gone, and 
Satan is bound ! 

Vers. 20-26. References to wrapping up and depositing 
money or other precious things in handkerchiefs are frequent 
enough; what might be subordinately hinted at, over and above 
this use, in the covdépsov, we have mentioned already in Vol. 
iii.; though the word, its etymology being forgotten, designates 
a handkerchief of any kind. J. v. Miiller’s note “this is the 
body ”—may be regarded as trifling, just as is Chrysostom’s in- 
terpretation of the earth in Matt. xxv., as the earthly sensual 
heart. The indolent leaving unused, the foolish hiding up, is 
the gist of the figure. The judging of the wicked servant out of 
his own mouth and confession, generally a common principle of 
justice (Job xy. 6; 2 Sam. i. 16), has an application here dif- 
ferent from that of Matt. xii. 37; for here it is the mildest judg- 
ment, which, accommodating itself to the position of the defence, 
finds the crimination even in that. The rapeorwreg are essen- 
tially ministers of the King distinct from these servants, who 
execute His commandments, and who are brought with Him; 
that these venture the objection—Lord, he hath already ten 
pounds (and ten cities besides !), is not to be attributed to oblique 
envy, but to mere astonishment at the strangeness of the judg- 
ment. Thereby the great distinguishing principle which follows 
in ver. 26 is only prepared for and made prominent; and in 
such a manner that the Lord Jesus makes a sudden transition, 
in the interpretation of all, to Himself as the BaosAcis. 

Ver. 27. Thus, in His own person, majestically making the 
prediction present, He pronounces now this judicial sentence 
upon His enemies; instead of which we significantly find, on the 
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repetition of the parable in the circle of the disciples, the (here 
presupposed) casting out of the unprofitable servant. “ My ene- 
mies, citizens who should be My subjects, who consequently are 
rebels against My GBaoiAeéa—My hand now findeth them out! 
(Ps. xxi. 9.) They would not My dominion unto their salvation 
—I judge them out of their own mouth.” (Chap. xii. 34.) 
But this involves a most fearful irony, for there is another Bao 
Aedoos which they must endure! “Since they would not have 
the Lamb, the Lion will tear them.” 

And when He had thus spoken, had thus judicially in His own 
revealed royal person decreed the destruction of His foes—He 
went onward to Jerusalem, there to deliver Himself up as the 
paschal Lamb into their hands ! 


THE ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM: THE STONES CRYING OUT. 
THE GREAT DESTRUCTION. 


(Luke xix. 40, 42-44.) 


We have already explained upon Matt. xxi. 2, 3, and must 
here assume as known, the design and significance of the Lord’s 
kingly entrance into Jerusalem, this first and last public and 
festal proclamation of His coming and honour ;—as partly in- 
tentional on His own part, and partly permitted with regard to 
others. Some, the most audacious, of the Pharisees, although 
they do not venture themselves to suppress the voices of the 
multitude of His disciples, reinforced by the multitudes of the 
people, yet appeal to Himself and require Him—not to permit 
such impropriety! Not so much that “they were filled with 
anxiety, lest the great outbreak should take place at once,” but 
with infatuated, scornful bitterness :—“ Suffer not thyself to be 
called that which thou art not! Take heed to thyself, we warn 
thee of the shame and the punishment which the beginning will 
involve!” For all this He has the right answer at hand. 
“Should these whom ye call My disciples, but all of whom I do 
not reckon as such, as they now encompass Me with shouts— 
keep silence? I say unto you,—you who not only hold your 
peace, but even protest—it is nevertheless the voice of truth in 
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their mouth, this loud testimony, so hateful to you, is decreed 
for this time, it must be so and for your sakes! This blind 
people—Oh that they were all My true disciples and subjects ! 
—know not what they cry,! but are constrained to bear their 
witness this day. Therefore, I tell you—lacking them the stones 
must ery out, would proclaim in your stead and in theirs, what 
the great question is between Me and Jerusalem !”? This is, 
primarily, a common proverbial expression, similarly humiliating 
as in Matt. iii. 9; comp. 2 Pet. ii. 16. “ Are ye then of stone, 
that ye feel not the truth, and harmonise not with it?” Yet we 
are not to understand in the Asdoss, “even the most obtuse” 
(according to Neander), stony hearts to be aroused ; still less 
(according to v. Gerlach) that God, if humanity remained in- 
sensible, would give to inanimate nature hearts and voices for 
His praise; or, as Hess puts it in the strongest way, “ these 
stones around, which have witnessed so many of My deeds, echo 
of themselves My honour and My praise!” But the indication, 
immediately following, of the stones of the temple and of Jeru- 
salem to be destroyed, ver. 44, gives us the right clue to our 
Lord’s meaning when He uses the prophetic future :— These 
will soon cease with their Hosanna, without any injunction of 
Mine, they will soon exchange it for Crucify Him! fulfilling 
your desire, and obviating the danger you fear—but then will 
there arise a very different witness to My kingly power, which 
will cry out very differently against your unbelief!” For in the 
background of this proverb there lies a hint of a saying in the 
Scripture, which we must consult in connection with this passage. 

The prophet Habakkuk, after he has announced, in ch. 1. 4, 
life to the just by faith, and the opposite to all proud opposers, 
when He that cometh will come without delay,® turns in ver. 5 to 


1 Not “seized by a sacred inspiration,” else we should have to understand 
this word as a prophecy from Divine impulse. 

2 The Fut. 3. Pass. xexpzZovras is in this verb the usual form instead of 
the unused regular form ; as in other cases, when the Perf. acquires the 
signification of the Present, it is also used,—formed from the dor. verb. 
uexperya. Hence it is not necessary or proper to refer to the Attic signifi- 
cation of this paullo-post futwre—it should and it must so be. (Hrasmus : 
mox clamabunt.) 

8 See my exposition of this passage, as cited in Heb. x. 387, 38, in the 
Hebriierbrief, ii. 74. 
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the prediction of judgment upon Babylon, yet in such a manner 
as to include in his far-reaching threatenings a denunciation of 
similar doom upon unbelieving and unjust Israel. What woe 
should then break in upon the empire of robbery, upon the 
magnificence founded upon spoil; how should then the fearful 
account be demanded! For yp, ver. 6, is not thick clay or 
mud, according to the Syr. and Vulg. (as also it is rendered 
oy Sw ay in the Rabbin. Commentaries), but as the Targumist 
rightly expresses it—}2in 4ipn pigneratio, copia eeris alieni quod 
quis contraxit. Now must the spoil be rendered back ; suddenly 
rise up 7'2v3, that is, with prophetical double-meaning—those 
who bite thee, and thy creditors! Thou shalt be robbed of that - 
which thou hast robbed—in righteous recompense. The nest on 
high is not secure enough. Ver. 10 says—Thou hast consulted 
shame to thine house, brought disgrace wilfully upon thyself, by 
cutting off many people; thou hast thereby sinned against thy 
soul (comp. Prov. viii. 36), or, thine own soul, thou thyself hast 
sinned, and incurred this penalty—which better suits vers. 4 and 
5. And now for the words of ver. 11: For the stone (each one) 
shall cry out of the wall, and the crossbeams of the woodwork 
shall answer it, agreeing to testify against thee! These are not 
the stones and the beams of the cities laid waste by Babylon, 
which complain against the destroyer (as in Sallust the devastated 
walls, and burnt beams of Saguntum manus Punicas ostentabant), 
but the firm and well-built stones and beams of the house, vers. 
9, 10, built in wickedness, of the city, ver. 13, established in vanity 
and bloodguiltiness, —“proclaim the guilt and shame of their origi- 
nal.” They should cry out and witness (comp. ch. i. 2); and that 
not merely as poscenites justitiam a Deo ut suo loco restituantur 
(as Burk quotes), but in the laying waste of their bootless labour 
(ver. 18), when the individual stone comes out 1p, and every 
beam yy, they will cry out; and the doom will bear witness of 
the guilt! But the Lord will then appear in His holy temple, 
that all the earth may keep silence before Him! ver. 20. Let 
it be observed, then, with what profound significance the Lord 
uses this expression to indicate the destruction of this Jerusalem, 
transformed as it were into Babylon; how in this preliminary 
word He already announces the judgment which presently comes 
distinctly before His contemplation. 
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The jubilant cry had begun when the procession reached the 
zarcaois of the Mount of Olives; the Lord comes now nearer 
and nearer to the city, as it is here termed not without emphasis, 
the holy city, the city of God in its external glory. He beholds 
it from that very position where afterwards it was beleaguered 
by its enemies, at a similar paschal feast. His eyes, which every- 
where look for faith, which had looked through its streets and 
into its sanctuary for faith in vain, now behold the city near, 
and in its naked reality. No external appearances of glory, 
where the way of peace is not known, can deceive Him; no 
Hosanna of His disciples can give Him joy, for thus cometh He 
not and the kingdom of God. In the midst of the acclamations, 
which He does not repress, His heart breaks out in lamentation 
over the people of this city and the city of this people—Have I 
been so long with you and ye have not known Me! Do ye thus 
surround Me with Hosannas, who will so soon crucify Me? 
Not that a “silent flow of sorrowful tears mingles with the 
general festivity ;” not merely that He édézpucey, as in Jno. xi. 
35; but much more than that, He gxAavoey, weeping with the 
lamentation of consummate sorrow, and éx’ avrjy! It is said 
in the letter of Lentulus that Christ never laughed, and we could 
believe that; weep indeed He did, much oftener than we know 
of. At the grave of Lazarus the Lord saw Mary weeping, and 
the Jews who were with her weeping too; but here He alone is 
the weeper amid the universal joy. But now, as then, He thinks 
not of His own honour or of His own sorrow; the tears of the 
sympathising High Priest even now, before Gethsemane, conceru 
our sins, which are His sorrow and His heart’s deepest woe. 
“The man of God wept”—that was a great thing as said of 
Elisha, when he beheld in spirit the evil which Hazael would 
inflict upon Israel. (2 Kings viii. 11.) The Son of God wept 
over the guilt and doom of Jerusalem and her children—and 
that is infinitely greater, a wvarpioy xpoPopixov, to which cor- 
responds an éyducberov in the depths of the omdyyya olurspiua 
rod b¢0d. Love, after doing all in vain, can only weep; were 
God to become man, He could but do this; rather God is man 
here and therefore weeps! In what multitudes of His members 


1 Compare the beautiful observation of v. Gerlach, against the error of 
universal restoration, as against the other error of predestination. Jesus 
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upon earth have these tears since continued to flow! And “how 
many have been converted by these tears of our Lord, in the 
place of those who would not then convert 1? 

Ver. 42. Passion permits no parable, as Hess remarks, and 
mighty indeed is the passion which seizes the Lord’s heart, when 
He first looks upon the scene of the events which were then to 
transpire. But the first, and the predominant question, is amen- 
tation ; just as in Matt. xxiii. the undertone of lamenting love is 
heard even amidst the predominant anger against those who 
would not be saved. The construction of the former clause with 
érs and ¢ together is to be narrowly observed. The ozs, coming 
first, gives, as it were, an answer to the astonishment of those who 
saw and heard Him weep :—Therefore I weep, that is the cause 
of my tears! The ¢/ is evidently equivalent to uwéinam, as in the 
Sept. for 3, and as in Lu. xii, 49, xxii. 42. Luther’s transla- 
tion by wenn (if) involves the easily perverted, and often abused 
idea, that apology, and not accusation, is to be sought here. In 
truth, this is a lamentation, the bitterness of which is its accusa- 
tion. Nor is it right to say that our Lord here regards their 
guilt “in its mildest form as ignorance,” for He has already 
spoken in ver. 27 of their not willing and their refusal; conse- 
quently He here means no other than wilful, self-condemned 
ignorance—else wherefore the terrific judgment? Ah 7 thou 
hadst known—only then wouldst thou have escaped the judg- 
ment—then could I have saved thee from it! Even thou entire 
Jerusalem—is this in contrast with the multitudes’ of disciples 
who were greeting Him as their King?* Scareely: for even 
these Hosannas were not the result of a real knowledge, and it 
is this word which has here the emphasis. Or does the Lord 
oppose the preeminently corrupt inhabitants of the metropolis 
(as Hess thought), to the Israelites who followed Him from 
Galilee and the land generally? We think not, for to us this 
zai involves no such comparison. The Lord is thinking alto- 
gether and only of the city over which He weeps, as the elect 


did not weep through “shortsighted grief,” instead of contemplating the 
ultimate disappearance of all sin and all misery. Rather does He give ex- 
pression to God’s sorrow over the lost! 

1 Or—Thou also, as thy King. (So Lange, though far-fetched and con- 
fused on the whole passage.) 
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metropolis and nevertheless the murderess of the prot hets, about 
to reject and slay the Messiah Himself. The first zai conse- 
quently signifies—O that thou especially, whom it concerns and 
who needed it so much! (for even thou, or it is no other than 
thou who art blind!) The following zasye then adds—And 
truly, or even now at least in this day of final invitation! In 
this thy day. To interpret 7épe as merely time, is also inexact ; 
for although all the juZpas rod viod rod cdpwrov constituted one 
great time of grace “for which two thousand years had been 
preparing” (Tholuck), a xaspos 79 extoxor7ys as afterwards 
more generally embraced in ver. 44, yet the Lord had now in 
His soul this one last day of gracious offer, the day of His en- 
trance into Jerusalem as a King into His own city—not without 
allusion to Ps. cxviii. 24. This was thy day; then came thy 
King to thee yet once more in meekness, as the Prince of peace, 
offering peace to thee :—and yet thou remainedst in thy enmity, 
discernedst not ro xpds eipgyqy cov, and knewest not to be the 
true Salem of thy Melchizedek !1 Oh what could not the Lord 
have done, what achievements wrought, with this excited people, 
had He only become, but not in righteousness, their King and 
their Messiah! But it was not this which would subserve their 
peace—this He knows, but not they! Therefore they plunge 
themselves into ruin through their foes, instead of receiving His 
peace. This last and vainly obtesting lamentation repeats now 
at the end what Moses in the beginning (Deut. xxxii. 28, 29) 
had proclaimed and denounced against this people. But now it 
is hidden from thine eyes—although thou seest with thine eyes 
“thy King riding upon an ass”—although thine eyes have seen 


the wonderful works which are praised (ver. 37), and among | 


them the resurrection of Lazarus! (Jno. xi. 18,19.) It is hid 
through thine own fault, according to the righteous judgment 
of the Father, who can make His revelations only to babes. 
(Matt. xi. 25.) Hidden from thee is thy sin, My salvation and 


My peace, hidden from thee the word of prophecy in thine hands; | 
hidden therefore is the swiftly coming judgment. [or this” 


1 Not only Sepp, but Wetstein also, recognises the profound allusion to 
the name of the primitive, holy city of peace :—Utinam que diceris Jeru- 
salem re ipsi esses Jerusalem, ac videres ea, que pacem tibi preestare 
possent ! 


= 
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latter is x.0t to be excluded, as the continuous ozs of the follow- 
ing verse shows. The Lord takes this last expression from 
Isa. xxix. 9-12; a chapter to which His ensuing announcements 
point our attention. 

Vers. 43, 44. “Because thou hast neglected thy day, the day 
of peace, days of conflict, tumult, and abasement will come (as 
ch. xxiii. 29)—they will break in with frightful horror upon 
thy blind security,” as is expressed in the additional éxé oz. 
Now comes the plain and undisguised description of those days, 
as they are even now before His eyes; the tres gradus angus- 
tiarum in living presentation, as they lead to that final con- 
summation—not one stone upon another! Thine enemies— 
thus does He plainly designate the Romans, whose Cesar they 

vainly prefer to their own King (Jno. xix. 15): for they must 
be understood in these words iy every reader. Yet should it 
not be alleged against Him that He does not at once name them, 
since it is very far from His design to summon the people to a 
conflict with that power to which He assigns the final victory. 
They will cast a yépaZ about thee, an encampment, a line of 
circumvallation, most firmly fortified ;—not always the case in 
sieges, but predicted here in expressions which have a typical 
meaning, even as they were literally fulfilled in due time. Let 
Isa. xxix. be consulted (on the prophetic reference of which see 
Vol. iii.), where Ariel is threatened, the city where David dwelt, 
in which year is added to year of vain pevolations of feasts. 
Note there the “multitude of thy stranger 8)” ver. 5); and (ver, 3) 
at wey 3), Sept., xab BurD wEepl oF % cp ce e—which i in its 
first fulfilment, is again expressly remarked in Ezek. xxi. 22. 
And from this verse is taken the xepszvzAwooves, which is carried 
on in the ouvégovol o¢ raévrodey, see there 372. But it gives 
also an echo of the old denunciation of Moses, pperdaa 1 ASM) 
Deut. xxviii. 52. The ovvéygs implies an entire “inclosure and 
shutting in, thus anguish being added to anguish and without 
hope of salvation; and Titus, as we know, caused the entire 
city to be surrounded by a wall of thirty-nine stadia when the 
materials of the ramparts failed him. Ke édaPsovos oe—such is 
the end of all thy proud magnificence ! "EdagiZew is generally 
to cast down to the ground, and is then used of demolished cities 
—to make them even with the ground, aw xérw orpépev. See 
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Isa. xxix, 4, xpd¢ 70 2duQos, and Deut. xxviii. 52, nm IY. The 
same word applies, in another sense, to the inhabitants put to the 
sword, and in its most fearful meaning, to the little ones of Jeru- 
salem dashed on the ground—see Ps. cxxxvii. 9; Isa. i. 25; 
Ezek. xxxi. 12; Hos. x. 14, xiii. 16, Sept. A spurious reading 
referred the réva cov &v cof back to ver. 43, not being able to 
connect with them the «g/g. The Lord, who here, as every- 
where, utters the language of earlier prophetic contemplation, 
concentrating all aspects in one human view, embraces in réxvoig 
a comprehensive meaning: first, by a usual expression, the in- 
habitants of the city ; then the other children of the land gathered 
together in one at the feast (at the fulfilment nearly two millions 
in all) in the metropolis, as the é of indicates ; and finally, the 
actual children of this present generation, as appears in ch, xxiii. 
28, 29, and as was frightfully realised in their apie after 
the typical judgment denounced upon Babylon. (Ps. cxxxvii.) 
Last of all, not one stone remains upon another—and of this we 
have already spoken on Matt. xxiv. 2. Then indeed will the 
stones cry out; then will each one of them bear witness—I also 
am from the walls of desolated glory, am a witness that He 
whom this city rejected was and still is her King." 

The close of the prophecy returns back into the commence- 
ment of the lamentation; but now with the wrathful judicial 
word instead of the fruitless wish of love. “Ah, hadst thou 
known! Therefore, because thou hast not known! Because of 
that, and not because of all thy sin and transgression! If this 
day thou wouldst receive Me, all would be atoned and forgiven.” 
But the Lord knows that this will not be, and therefore speaks 
of the future as if it were the past : He embraces the whole time 
preceding the judgment as the time of gracious visitation, 
although He especially means the days of His manifestation. 
There are for every land and every people, and even for every 
soul, definite times of visitation, of which one must be the last : 
—hence it concerns all to know, as well the grace of the visi- 
tation, as also that that grace has only its appointed time. Jeru- 
salem knew neither, and was hurled to the dust—but her King 


1 When Frederic the Great asked Professor Gellert—What he thought of 
- Christ? he replied—What thinks your majesty of the destruction of the 
city of Jerusalem ? 
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and her Saviour wept over her! With what joy will He, whose 
love wept over the impending downfall of the old J erusalem, 
glory in the new Jerusalem perfected at last! (Isa. lxv. 19.) 
Thus speaks Baxter; but better still will Bengel’s exclamation 
on ver. 27 of the same chapter harmonise with our thoughts— 
“O meek and gracious King! But who will be able to endure 
the sword of His mouth, when He shall be seen upon the white 
horse (Rev. xix. 11)!” 

We conclude with the admonition which the mercy of these 
tears of the Lord Jesus, sealing the grace and the truth of all His 
sayings, urges upon many who will read this book. Know thou 
the day of thy visitation, that so thine enemies, to whom thou 
mayest now be betraying thy King, may not, in the judicial 
anguish of death, encompass and hem thee in on every side, 
tormenting thee till thou art cast down into the abyss ! 


— 


THE 
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I now advance with my readers, in this volume, which is issued 
in a second edition, to the exposition of the most profound, 
sublime, and distinctive discourses of the Lord Jesus, as they have 
been preserved for us by His Spirit in this “the only true, and 
gracious fundamental Gospel” The Lord is my witness, and 
I take comfort in once more repeating it, that in entering this 
innermost sanctuary, at the threshold of which we paused in 
awe, I am conscious of a deep and becoming dread in the pre- 
sence of Him who speaks, which throws its restraint upon all that 
I write concerning His words. The Lord also knows that the 
seemingly unmeasured severity with which I am constrained to 
oppose many in this age, springs from a conscientious and lowly 
subjection to Him, who Himself must alone vindicate His own 
words. 

It is, indeed, a lofty design, to expound the Gospel of that + 
Evangelist who, inttiatissimus mente et tenacissimus verborum 
Christi, has the special prerogative to enshrine in Scripture all 
that the Logos made flesh, the only begotten of the Father, tes- 
tified to the world concerning the mysteries of His person and 
redeeming work ; as well as all that He finally poured out of | 
the depths of His own heart into the amazed hearts of His first . 
disciples, for the future interpretation of the Spirit of truth when | 
He should bring His words to their remembrance. In a mar- | 
ner different from the synoptical Gospels, the Word itself in this 
passes out of the original letter into spirit, and is so raised and 
glorified that the Word suffers, and lives before our eyes. Ina 
measure beyond theirs, the presentation, according to the Apostle’s 
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mind, and the immediate outgoing of the Lord’s own Spirit, are 
blended together: in this Gospel, indeed, they melt perfectly 
into one. Whosoever is of the truth must everywhere feel the 
breath of the Lord, who is the Spirit, and hear His voice crying 
—Thus have I spoken, thus I speak ; and with all such this has 
its full force." We have not merely (as de Wette says) “ certain 
discourses of Jesus, which beam forth more than an earthly bril- 
liance,” but from beginning to end it is the heavenly light of the 
testimony of Jesus to Himself, pure and unsullied as the Spirit’s 
influence through mortal mediation could give it. He who shall 
fix his thought upon that special miracle of inspiration, by which 
St John in his old age was enabled to present so luminous and 
objective and living an exhibition of this dramatic Gospel, will 
more and more unlearn and reject the indiscriminate use of the 
expression, “ Johannzan representation.” On this account one 
would be rather inclined to read with attentive mind only for 
himself, and to beseech every other in the words—Tolle, lege! 
Yet the dispensation of Christ’s kingdom requires that they be 
expounded in human words by one man to another, so that the 
gifts of the Spirit in all may be ee, furthered and com- 
pleted. 

But where shall such exposition of such a word begin, and 
where shall it end; especially in a time like this, and amid 
theology such as that which now surrounds us? How shall we 
win an entrance for the Spirit’s testimony into the minds of men 
such as we for the most part now find them, in their cloudy con- 
fasion, or in their contemptuous self-defences? All things in the 
Lord’s word are spoken to the conscience in order to faith, piercing 
and convincing in order to life; but the guides of our schools, 
and not only they but those whom they have indoctrinated and 
spoiled, resent it with indignity if the expositor speaks in the 
spirit of the words which he expounds. What they want is a 
mere grammatical, historical exposition which shall avoid all 


1 Not, by any means, that in this Gospel John has superseded Christ ; 
no longer a disciple but founding a sect of his own; going beyond the 
Christ of whom he writes! (Lange, Leben Jesu i. 101.) But Christ bears 
witness to Himself through John, and gives to His servant the pen of a 
marvellous writer, and the power to sink deep into His Lord’s word, and 
work, and life, and person, and heart. 
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interference with themselves, and leave their own hearts alone. 
One must preserve, forsooth, the decent gravity of the teaching 
tone; and carefully eschew all “ preaching,” while every word 
that he handles is preaching most mightily and loud! Again, 
these words are in themselves so pregnant, profound, inexhaust- 
ible, and mystically deep, that the beams of the light of the 
world create in our sight, and to our blinded eyes, only the light 
of the moon, and we have to wait for the eagle eye of St John’s 
final church before the full light of the Sun will shine. Many 
readers, however, for whom we would gladly write, do not under- 
stand this, and will only be contented with such sure results as 
are perfectly plain and evident to themselves, with such a trans- 
lation of the marvellous words into their own ordinary speech 
as leaves no difficulty behind. We must give one single mean- 
ing to every single word, to be measured by the narrow standard 
of common reasoning, though the all-comprehending Logos is 
speaking with all the fulness and profundity of His meaning ! 
The poor expositor, aiming with as much precision and plainness 
as possible to indicate the rich contents of one brief saying, finds 
himself involuntarily drawn out into a manifold amplitude of 
thoughts and words : but this offends our age; the day of modest 
folios upon the sacred text is long gone by, and the impatience 
of the present day must have everything swiftly adapted to 
pocket use! Books are so much multiplied that there is no time 
to read, to study any one in particular. Every author speaks 
into the tumult of the market-place ; and loses the attention of 
that better class which he would address, because even these in- 
| nocently think it their duty to expand the range of their know- 
ledge, rather than explore its depths. Once more, the plain 
sayings which issue from the lips of Eternal Wisdom contain 
the answer to all the questionings of speculation, the province 
of which is essentially only to question; they contain all the 
treasures of that Theosophy which is conversant with the 
mysteries of God the Father and Christ. But even the best 
speculation of our day is, with few exceptions, deeply tinctured 
with a pantheistic, deistic, or rather spiritualist infusion ; enter- 
tains a kind of horror vacui (scilicet plent) for all that is mystic 
and theosophic ; and is thereby rendered quite unsusceptible to 
the true perception of the imnermost realities of the words of 
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Christ in St John! In all these cases we cannot fail to give 
offence at first, rather than assistance: we must not only be 
prepared for this in many instances, but, however desirous that 
it were otherwise, must make it our purpose and aim. 

Feeling, as I did, that in dealing with this Gospel the method 
and style must necessarily be somewhat different from that which 
was appropriate to the more obviously intelligible first Evan- 
gelists, I long wavered, in the first edition, between two plans. 
I must either decline, to a greater extent than was thought pro- 
per in the former volumes,’ all reference to ancient and modern 
expositors, and thus allow the Word itself to evolve its own inde- 
pendent meaning, and exert its own unqualified influence upon 
the whole being of the reader in the words of exposition ; or, 
yielding to necessity, must enter more fully than formerly into 
current exegetical systems, and conduct my own with still more 
reference to the names and words of othermen. It will be found 
that I have decided on the latter course, though it has been with 
much personal reluctance ; deeply conscious, withal, how feeble 
has been my endeavour to realize the ideal of an exposition of 
the Gospel of St John, such as it floats before my mind; an 
exposition which should objectively exhibit its contents and un- 
fold them with the highest artistic arrangement and language. 
I may hope that I thus conciliate that class of readers which 
would throw aside an exposition of St John similar to my Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as being mere “ harmonizing;” yet it is equally 
my desire that that other class of practical people, unversed in 
the learning of the schools, whom it is my special desire to keep 
in view, may not find too much extraneous matter. 

Meanwhile, I can still conscientiously avow, after seven years, 
that I have to the best of my ability taken the Lord Himself as 
my pattern. We see Him, especially in this Gospel, condescend- 
ing to contend with the most alienated opponents, but yet elevated 
above all the strife of controversy ; maintaining the truth, and 
pursuing His inferences with the most imperturbable and absolute 


1 The second edition, however, even of the earlier volumes, has extended 
this kind of reference, in order to prepare a uniformity of character in the 
work as a whole. 

2 Who, to this day, decline to receive my ‘‘ Epistle to the Hebrews” as 
a commentary. 


— 
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utterance of His own épuy cq. He who cannot in some de- 
gree imitate that model, under the sanction of the Lord’s name 
and commission, had better refrain from employing his pen upon 
those words which St John has delivered é% woprupiaes sig woep- 
cupiay. If there are any who cannot tolerate this witnessing 
positiveness in the exposition of the Divine testimony, who think 
the controversies of man about the words of the Son of God, 
however perverse, less presumptuous than the boldness of that 
believing apprehension which sinks deep into their meaning,—I 
can only say that I write not for them ; for, being emancipated 
by the grace of God from bondage to a proud and contentious 
school-theology, my only ambition is to be a listening disciple, 
and speaking witness, of my one and only Master. 

I may venture to make some remarks upon the position which 
my own insignificant person occupies in the books of others ; 
constrained to do so by its anomalous character. Indeed, the 
exposition of St John which I now send forth seems to require 
the accompaniment of an open and explicit avowal of my re- 
lation to that theology of the schools, and theological science of 
the learned, with which the longer I study it the less I can 
agree. I utter this as my frank confession, partly of what I be- 
lieve, or rather what in believing I know; partly, of the distress- 
ing observations which I cannot but make of my contemporaries. 
As to the former, it abides firm in the sight of God, in the light 
and life-of His Spirit : as to the latter, how gladly should I think 
myself deceived ! 

I hope to have already shown that I neither fanatically despise, 
or wilfully neglect, scientific and learned investigation: that I 
do industriously seek out, and frankly accept, whatever truth is 
discerned and uttered by others; and that I am very far re- 
moved from a bigoted limitation to the narrow range of my own 
vision, or a foolish contempt for external auxiliary apparatus. 
No one, not enjoying the leisure of academical life, could reason- 
ably be expected to have done more than I have done in read- 
ing, studying, comparing, and collecting.’ , It only remains for 
me to protest, once for all, that my opinion never was what Dr 


1 Since then other writings have proved, and with some effect, that I 
may be trusted even among the scientific and learned, though my aim is 
to represent and sustain a much higher cause than theirs. 


| 
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Dorner,’ with a preconceived distrust, seems to suppose; and do 
honestly admit, that “renuente philologia in Scriptura §. nil 
audendum.”” But while I do so, I must in two brief positions 
give my estimate of a certain “Science,” which lords it so des- 
potically just now in the domain of theology. 

First : Science, as science, does not bring salvation, any more 
than man can be justified and regenerate through mere learn- 
ing. But, to save themselves, and if they are true divines to 
save others, must ever be the fundamental matter, even for 
divines, being themselves but sinful men. This is the standard 
by which I value science; as far as it subserves that end, I 


1 In the treatise de oratione Christi eschatologica, p. 85, a very compre- 
hensive tract, though it does not acknowledge the hermeneutical principle 
of a typical perspective in all prophecy. 

? The protest thus formerly given may still stand on account of many 
others. What was declared in the first edition of Vol. ii. to be ‘so rigor- 
ously philological,” meant only “‘ incorrectly inferred,” since the philological 
argument was conducted by the help of biblical phraseology. In opposition 
to him, I termed philological the useless reference to profane Greek in cases 
where the Scripture has impressed its own peculiar stamp upon the words. 
Even if Dorner, better versed in profane literature than I am, should be 
able to establish the contested translation of yevez by classical authorities, 
yet I maintain that I have decisively, and in a manner more conformably 
to the passage, established it from the Scriptural -t1 to be a generation 
continuously propagating itself. (In the second edition I strive to make 
this quite clear.) I had asserted, Vol. iii. p. 291, that the biblical signi- 
fication, and the etymon of the Greek verb, could not be at variance, when 
I said—‘‘a meaning which, independently of this, may properly belong to 
yevex.” Dr Umbreit, in his otherwise favourable review of my ‘ Psalms” 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1836 s. 555), blames me for “‘ not seldom, against my own 
will, violating the laws of grammatical-historical interpretation.” But if 
examples had been adduced, it would probably have appeared that the 
general acceptation of what is grammatical-historical in the domain of the 
Bible, itself needs amendment; that there the grammatical-historical ex- 
position must necessarily become a spiritual-symbolical, and thus again a 
mystical-typical; and that thus only we arrive at the genuine spiritual- 
grammar of the Holy Ghost. I may be allowed to refer to the development 
of my hermeneutical principles in Tholuck’s litt. Anzeiger, 1836, Nr. 57-60. 
My critics have been free enough to condemn me, but I have seen no evi- 
dence of errors, either philological or historical, in this department. Even 
de Wette, in his severe polemical attack upon me (Ueber die erbauliche 
Erklarung der Psalmen), has not undertaken to allege against me any 
exrors in the criticism of the language. 
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esteem and use it: and by this standard 1 condemn it, when 
useless or hurtful. 

Secondly: Science does not create faith, but faith creates 
science This thesis, which belongs to the essential preparation 
for a xabédpa Xpsorod, must not be disputed about, though it may 
be opposed. If there be found one who can in earnest do the 
latter, to him the true church of believers and saints in all ages 
cries, as he approaches the threshold— Aysapérpnros (uy sicira! 

By the grace of God, and through a confirmed faith in the 
Holy Scripture,—a faith which, when I began to write in 1824, 
was as fixed in its principle as it has ever since been—I am alto- 
gether free from those shackles which too great a fear of their 
fellows has imposed upon most of the learned, permitting them 
only to proceed in the track which the contemporaneous Areo- 
pagus of science prescribes and sanctions.’ I have a thousand 
times observed, during my continuous study, and have deeply 
deplored, how often the most learned and acute of them fall into 
the commission of the greatest “follies in Israel,” simply from 
their deferring to their own or others’ fallible authority, instead 
of bowing down their hearts and consciences before the sole 
Word of God; and this has perpetually strengthened my deter- 
mination to renounce all learning and teaching but that which ’ 
proceeds é% riorews cic xiorsv. I had rather keep silence alto- 
gether, excepting in my pulpit and ministry, than fall in with 
the practice of the learned, which still, though perhaps more 
latently, predominates—that of subjecting faith in the Word to 
the conclusions of science. 

I cannot prevail upon myself to exhibit ostentatiously, and at 
the expense of usefulness, any such “ learned material” as 1 may 
have, and by which, doubtless, the “ operation behind the scene 
is better brought to perfection.” I would rather use it with all 
industry, in paying attention to books which, within the schools, 


1 This means much more than Bacon’s aphorism of religion being the 
aroma which preserves science. The assertion of Thiersch agrees with it 
—that times when the fervour of religious testimony fails are generally 
marked by a decline of theological erudition. But our position goes even 
further than this. 

2 So that many divines take different forms in their revised works, just 
as science is changing around them. 
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may be scarcely or not at all noticed. For it is, indeed, the 
great error of many theologians, and an error which heavily 
avenges itself, to read and regard everything theological merely 
ex professo, shutting themselves up from the testimony which 
comes from any other faculty than their own, however harmoni- 
ous and co-operant it may be. 

With regard to the unbelievers of this age, I regard it as my 
vocation, without dictating to others their duties, to set forth a 
positive exhibition of the spiritual and believing apprehension of 
Holy Writ. There lies, in my opinion, much more apologetic 
and vindicating power in this spiritual interpretation, than in the 
diffident criticism which is ever seeking to find a groundless 
“ standing point ;” and which, with its godless, heathenish exe- 
gesis, stands nowhere but is always falling deeper, just denying 
the faith which it professes to maintain. As it regards the ortho- 
dox of this age, I feel myself called to be the exponent of the 
essential unity and integrity of believing exposition, in which the 
youn and yéypamsas remains ever firm.’ It is with great pain 
of mind that, after seeking long, I find scarce any of this ;* hence 
it is my sad lot to find myself in opposition to both sides, the 
orthodox as well as the other. But what remains for me to do? 
I confess it to be the one necessity of my life, and he would be 
my true comforter who should, by the judgment and testimony 
of truth, release me from it. But I cannot, out of regard to my 
contemporaries, take any other ground than that which I occupy 
in God’s sight: and that I cannot I humbly say—thank God! 

I say what I have to say without any desire to conciliate 
respect, or win praise for my own poor self: on the contrary, 
desiring from my very heart such controversy as would be pro- 
fitable both to my cause and myself, I never sang for academical 


1 To awaken attention to what the title of Bengel’s Gnomon (containing 
in itself more than many an entire commentary) expresses: the simplicitas, 
profunditas, concinnitas, salubritas sensuum ccelestium. Note well the 
profunditas joined to the simplicitas, and similarly, instead of the practical 
the salubritas. Finally, the condition is presupposed, to derive all this ex 
nativa verborum vi. : 

2 On that side, where it should first of all be sought for, we find it not, 
but ecclesiastical authority introduced in spite of a boasted bowing to the 
authority of God’s Word; and thus in the strongest manner are the princi- 
ples of the evangelical church denied. 
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laurels: the melody would have been but poor for that. Cus- 
tomary compliments are easily dispensed with, when one aims 
at nothing of the kind for himself; it seems as unsuitable for 
the books, as for the pulpits, of “the ministers of the Word of 
‘(od. The author of a certain book closes a preface which be- 
gins and continues with the emphatic I, by assuring us, “ that 
he would not place himself in opposition to any man whom he 
could not respectfully shake by the hand, though an enemy,” 
but such gentle controversy in the domain of God’s saving truth 
has no charm for me. Preserving my sole reverence for the 
Highest, my courtesy is such as is taught in His supreme court; 
and with regard to other men, it consists in this—to state my 
acceptance of their views with all simplicity of speech, or to op- 
pose and rebuke them by name, as cause is given for the one or 
the other. 

As it regards that latest criticism of the Gospels—which in 
the preface of the first volume T termed criticism run mad, and 
know no better name—such as myself need not meddle with it, 
more especially as it finds answer enough in other quarters. It 


1 This expression was enforced from me by one of my critics, who, with 
evidently good intention, uttered his captatio benevolentie by wishing me 
‘such a mark of acknowledgment.” Considering the tendency of my uni- 
form hostility to the mere learning of the schools, evidenced uniformly from 
the time of the preface to the first issue of my ‘“t Andeutungen,” this was, 
to say the least, inappropriate, and essentially uncourteous. I have every 
respect for that truly honourable dignity (the highest in evangelical Chris- 
tendom), which formerly through its pressure upon the conscience provoked 
the hostility of the Reformers against the triple crown. But the possessors 
of this dignity will admit that it does not weigh so heavily now, but is sup- 
ported with the old Erasmian propriety. But seeing that it is distributed 
generally in deference to position and place, and attached promiscuously to 
every high office in the church as a mere badge of honour; seeing that it 
is too often prostituted, as many deplore with myself, upon objects most 
unworthy (an example of which, instar omnium, the ‘‘ affentheologie” of a 
truly profane Philologist, who could not, indeed, read the word xara daoxc- 
aviv, reminds us of); it may cease to be an unpardonable thing that those 
who are running the race, which all should run, with their eyes fixed upon 
a higher @px@siov, should attach no importance, either for themselves or 
others, to a mark of Lonour so doubtful, except in its own appropriate 
sphere.—I thus wrote formerly; and although shortly afterwards constrained 
to receive myself this badge of honour, it may stand as the permanent cx 
pression of my mind. 
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flatters itself, in its arrogance,’ that it has undermined to its very 
fall the Gospel of St John, a book which has, beyond almost 
every other in the world, or even in Scripture, the double seal 
of external and internal authentication: and because I have 
passed it by unregarded, the little contribution which I have 
offered meets the reprisal of contempt. For my own part, I 
have something better to do than to engage in the task assigned 
to others, and which they are discharging—the task, namely, of 
dealing with those whose infatuation would reduce the Lord of 
glory, on whose breast St John lay, to a legendary myth born 
of the mists of a later time ; His words the mere historicat and 
symbolical substratum of Gnostic systems. Oh that those, 
however, who do meet these adversaries, would meet them 
always in the authority of that truth which is like the sun in 
heaven, and in the full assurance of that faith which dictated 
the postscript—Odrog tori 6 wadnrns 0 mwuprupav weph roUTwY, 
zal yparbas radre xol oldaper, Ors HAndnS tor n Wuprupia 
avrod. Would that these bold champions would anxiously take 
care lest they themselves be guilty of construing the Word too 
“ scientifically,” and lest they yield to the temptation of meeting 
their adversaries on common ground !? 

Those who believe and see show too much sympathy with the 
herd of the blind. Not thoroughly rejoicing themselves in the 
self-evidencing light, and not industriously availing themselves 
of their own privilege, they seek to bring them to see by mere 
“scientific disquisition,” whereas the only method of helping them 
is to utter from the heart and experience the rudiments of in- 
struction which are laid down in Heb. vi.1. This is a heavy drag 
to the prosperous progress of an orthodox theology, and a pene- 
trating insight into the meaning of Scripture. For as there is no 
knowledge which is indifferent as it regards faith and unbelief, 


1 Which Hilgenfeld has since raised to its highest pitch. 

2 As Thiersch still does,—the first edition said. Luthardt himself lays 
himself somewhat open to my complaint, and I may use to him his own 
words: ‘‘If a man stumbles at the great reality itself, there is an end of 
discussion : for these great universal views are diametrically opposed.” 
Even this saying would sound better, if relieved of its learned tone :—If a 
man stumbles at the person of Christ, then do Faith and Unbelief come in 
direct conflict. 


— 
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so there is no merely scientific method of leading the obstinately 


- unbelieving to faith. It were a happy hour for them if, instead 


| 


of books of scientific polemics for their benefit, the Preacher 
of repentance would apply his remedy. But there are evil ones 
whose case should be met otherwise even than by the preaching 
of repentance. A time will come when, if our books survive, it! 
will appear utterly incomprehensible that Christian learned men) 
of this age could deal so mildly, tamely, and respectfully with the \ 
children of Satan, provided they were only clothed in the gar-| 
ments of learning, instead of rending their slight rags and cast ‘ 
ing them into the grinning faces of such as mock their Lord. ' 
It is no part of my vocation to contend about the authenticity 
and authority of that Word, which has ever, in all ages since it 
was written, most mightily sustained its own claims in the con- 
gregation of believers, through the Holy Ghost. Its “ inspira- 
tion” is to me a truth and a reality, in which I live, and from 
which I speak, according to 2 Cor. iv. 13. Though not con- 
scious of being naturally unsystematic, and in the fundamental 
matters of faith especially being devoted to unity and simplicity ; 
yet I do think that the necessities of this age are better subserved 
by an exegesis which exhibits the living spirit in the Word, than 
by newly devised systems and formularies. Were I to enter 
upon the latter, the word “Inspiration” itself, which must be 
used for preliminary explanation, would not hold its ground. 
Then must the marvellous mystery of the ypagy bebrvevoros | 
be explored, which, with its infinite variety of degree, and per- } 
fectly harmonious organism, must be sought in the central midst | 
of Scripture itself and its own self-evidencing testimony ; in a} 
manner very different from that to which the Schools have been | 
wont2 The time does not seem come for me or for others to 


1 Such facile antagonists force one to think of the variously told legend 
of the hermit who would convert the devil. To say the least, the funda- 
mental principle of that extreme anxiety for adjusting and negotiating 
with such men, is a deep denial of that great and awful contrast which the 
last judgment will bring out for ever. Anton Giinther utters it:—‘ Chris- 
tianity is only one great Fact, which cries from heaven : just as all history 
is only one great Fact, which however cries to heaven.” Vorschule zur 
spek. Theol. I. 84. 

2 And to that of Gaussen also, whose forced and violent defence of 
Theopneustia provokes opposition, without any true insight into the thing 
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construct such a new and sufficing system of inspiration, which 
would be like a new confession rising out of that spiritual inter- 
pretation of the holy Word which has been ripened and confirmed 
by long experience. ‘The faith which is to be presupposed, and 
which rightly appeals to the substance of the old creeds, may 
suffice to establish the Scripture as such in the belief: to per- 
ceive the full meaning of that Word, and embrace the idea of 
Scripture in all its comprehensiveness, is not the beginning or a 
condition to be pre-established, it is the last result and precious 
fruit of its living appropriation to our own souls. The other 
method presents us, like most systematic theology in general, the 
- curious conclusions of human impatience: we must be content 
with negation and defence for a while; we take simply these 
two negative positions, that the true theory of inspiration neither 
abstracts and separates “ the inspiration of Scripture from the 
inspiration of the life” in the Talmudical manner (as Lange 
says) ; nor does it create a mere inspiration of persons and offi- 
cial-life out of a specific inspiration of Scriptwre——I have not 
neglected, in fine, to give here and there explanations which in- 
dicate the true way and strive to pursue it; for example, in the 
Excursus, Vol. iii. p. 192, comp. p. 160.* 

The review already mentioned? says that “the subjective Chris- 
tian life and thinking ofthe author, and of the extant church of 
the awakened, is the primary factor” of my exposition. Now I 
enter my protest, first against the merely extant church as coupled 
with the strange and almost pietist addition of the “ awakened,” 


itself. It is not necessary for the actual readers of my writings that I 
should repeat a request which has been made elsewhere (Deutsch. Zeitschr. 
1851), that I may not be confounded with him, or such views confounded 
with mine. But there are some mere preface-readers, for whom I may 
mention it here. 

} To a correspondent, who requested it, I gave a more full reference to 
passages in my works, bearing upon this point :—Andeutungen, 2 Samuel. 
s. 452-485. Keryktik § 30. Psalmen, Hinleitung. Reden Jesu vi. bei 
Luc. xxiv. 27. Der Weise ein Konig p. 8. Jesaias s. iv.—xviii. 

2 In Tholuck’s litt. Anzeiger 1844. Nr. 68-70, to the expressions of 
which this preface particularly refers, because it contains the most express 
characteristics of that.school theology which protests against me, as I protest 
against it. No personal opposition to the critic as such will be discovered ; 
but a general defence called forth by a particular occasion. 
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and then especially against the primary factor. This last is no 
other than the exegetical development of the meaning from the 
Word itself, into which it is my object to sink deep with my 
readers. If any man does not find this “ genetic” development 
of the spirit in the book as a whole (allowing for the admitted 
errors which the personal prejudgment of every uninspired man 
may occasion), I cannot forbear from expressing my fear that 
the fault is in his own eye, or the spectacles with which he 
reads As far as regards his “subjective,” let me ask whether 
any one has ever discovered the art of altogether going out of 
himself; and whether this high-sounding declamation about un- 
prejudicedness, freedom from bias, objectivity and so forth, is not 
often merely the lamentation over its own emptiness, of a subject 
which is entirely shut up to the object, and has nothing in itself 
at all. And does not the best-aimed method of teaching, which 
would most go out of itself, and is most universally susceptible to 
everything external, necessarily «mpart only that which the sub- 
ject possesses in its own knowledge and experience? Just as,\) — 
and in as far as, we have the word dwelling in us (Jno. v. 38), L 
_ are we able to understand it ourselves, and expound it to others. 

The expositor who cannot comprehend this limitation might as 
well lose all idea that he remains a distinct and individual per- 
sonality. Now it is to indicate this that the name is set down 
upon the title with “ expounded by” before it, and not “ revealed 
through” as in the case of Swedenborg. But as it respects the 
Church, I would ask my beloved Critic, both as a fellow-believer 
in Christ, and as the representative of a not unorthodox theo- 
logy, whether he would seriously desire that his theology or 
exegesis should be fundamentally independent of the Church of 
the believers of all times? /This more or less manifest separ- 
ation of the Schools from/the Church, we (for I may here 
confidently say we) hold as a most deplorable mischief of the 
pseudo-scientific tendency / inasmuch as many a precious gift 
of the Spirit in the body/of Christ is lost to it through the 
limits of what is to be received as true interpretation being 
so cramped and arpa They cannot, or they will not, 

1 While there are many, not |measuring according to the common stan- 
dard, who think they find in my work a strict and rigorous development 
of the spirit of the Scripture. | 

| 
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acknowledge the living tradition of the understanding and inter- 
pretation of God’s Word in the church of the spiritually taught, 
the stream of which flows down from the beginning to our own 
times, but the existence of which seems to have been unknown 
to Ernesti in his chapter de interpretibus eorumque usu, and 
has not been taken much account of since. There are those 
whose knowledge of anything is knowledge only when they 
have it in a book, or rather when they find it in the book of 
some learned man. But this is simply narrow-mindedness, for 
the domain of true science is everywhere, and there especially 
where the object it would understand is livingly exhibited. And 
has not the Word of God from the beginning lived more in the 
church than in the schools? Is there not a vast fund of 
spiritual knowledge and perception among the orthodox intelli- 
gent laity of the present day, beyond the region of book-learn- 
ing, which would be found to be wonderfully harmonious in its 
results, falling back upon the deep fundamental principles of life 
and of spirit? It is because this is not acknowledged that we 
find expositions ang principles of exposition, which are univer- 
sally accepted and admitted among the orthodox laity, quoted 
with nonnullus lubet by even the best and most learned, or as the 
very noticeable and remarkable view of a certain N. N. Then 
it happens, as with the Reviewer alluded to, who marvels greatly 
(without weighing my deduction from scriptural usage, and the 
context of the place) that I should have returned to the ex- 
ploded view which makes yeved, Matt. xxiv. 34, the race or 
people of the Jews: while just at the same time Dr Dorner re- 
establishes this very view upon fundamental philological prin- 
ciples, and asserts it as “proved.” Is it a great injustice, then, 
on our part, if, without paying too much respect to the “ ex- 
ploded” on the right, and the “ proved” on the left, we seek for 
light in the Word itself first, and then go to the exegetical tradi- 
tion of believers generally? Be it that this or the other point is 
given up in the Schools (such, for example, as the personal 


1 We find him also, on his part, saying tio others of the learned—miror, 
non ausos esse, traditioni recentiorum false aperta fronte contradicere. He 
even explains how it is that this ‘‘ error nostra etate apud Theologos, non 
philologos frequentissimus” is passed on from one to another in an accumu- 
lating tradition. 


' 
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reference of the seed of the woman or the Shiloh to Christ, 
Solomon’s authorship of the Ecclesiastes, the ancient composi- 
tion of the book of Job, the application of Ps. xxii. and other 
similar subjects in the Old Testament), this would have but 
little weight. The spiritual perception which the Holy Ghost 
imparts, and which renders the Church’s orthodoxy very muclr 
independent of the professors’ chairs, grows continually from age 
to age, and is a perpetual offence to the schools. All true faith 
will also become knowledge; although as faith it depends not 
on knowledge, and yields not to it. Did not the first, and most 
ancient theology of Christianity, stand to the original apostoli- 
cal faith of the church! such as it existed in the ecclesiastical 
praedicatio, in similar relations as afterwards Scholasticism to 
the Catholic faith of the church? And is not this, when 
rightly understood, the true relation of the living object to the 
thought and investigation spent upon it ?? 

What says the Word ? is the question of the expositor. But 
that of course means—What says it to me? And then follows 
as a necessary corrective of a narrow subjectivity—W hat does it 
say to me, in common with the whole church, of which 1 am 
but a member? What has it said to that church through all 
ages? Though this may point to the path of history, yet the 
goal of that path is no other than this—What does the Word say 
thus specially to the church, as it now is, to the believers of my 
age, to whom I would expound it, not as a teacher standing 
above and independent of them, but as a ministering member of 
their company ?* Then should we have the consciousness of 


1 Which regarded new systems of dogma and doctrine, when they were 
not repelled as heretical, only as rijy ris exnrnoias pevotinuy epeenvevocs 
Toepooorsy. ! 

2 As when, for example, the Missionary Church understands a mission- 
text, or pastors apply consoling promises, etc.—which might possibly be 
demonstrated to be incorrect, but their application has the first prejudice 
in its favour, against the Schools which are removed from common life and 
experience. 

3 To expound the Word to unbelievers, that is, to attempt to bring them 
to a full understanding and acknowledgment of it before the true criticism 
which sits in judgment upon itself has paved the way, is no better than a 
labour of Sisyphus, to which the half-believing condemn themselves in 
their own folly. 

VOL. IV. Z 
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the present church, so far as it may be rightly discerned by the 
subjective expositor according to fundamental historical prin- 
ciples, as the secondary factor of exposition added to the primary 
matter of the Word itself. I have a better right to call this 
“ genetic-historical,” than others what they so term. How does 
the Word speak through me from the church to the church? 'That 
is my exegetical principle, and relying upon that I hope still, as 
I am thankful I have heretofore, to administer some help to the 
ministers and preachers of the Word, who often find so little ex- 
position which they can turn to profit in the most learned and 
critical commentaries, so much which speaks its own condemna- 
tion in its inapplicability to the pulpit. 

From this principle follows of necessity the “ form selected” 
with its “ peculiar and specific hybrid character.” The ancients, 
as we well know, gave their exegesis, for the most part, the same 
form, combining contemplation with profit : if it now appears to 
be a mongrel style, this must be the result of the unhappy sepa- 
ration between the chair and the pulpit. It is with design and 
on principle’ that I have abandoned the unhortatory and 
barren method of the School, which so carefully guards against 
every warm and heartfelt word. In the treatment of the living 
Word of God this can never be other than a most unnatural and 
unseemly method, even in the works which are most preemi- 
nently learned. Is it not bad enough, brethren, that speculatists 
and dealers in antiquity should lead their readers such round- 
about ways on barren heaths :—shall we divines also imitate 
their example ?? 

A truly theological interpreter should, in my conviction, be as 
rigorous as possible in bearing his witness to what God’s grace 
has taught him. With that, he should also be as large-hearted 
and sympathizing to all sincere seekers as the love which his 
faith teaches him requires; he should have an answer ready 
for everything that is yovveyas written or spoken. But, as his 


1 Which explanation, though already given, the critic who condemns me 
takes care to withhold from the public. 

2 Tt is rather our aim ‘‘ to expound the Scripture in such a manner that 
every hearer or reader may feel convinced, that this applies to himself also 
—mutato nomine historia (not here fabula) de te narratur!” Baader, 
Fermenta cognitionis 2 Heft s. 15. 


; 
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principle is @Andedwy év cycry, he should oppose the error of 
by far the most, not merely by setting mind against mind, but 
by detecting the sources of that error ; he should affectionately 
denounce or sharply rebuke, since his God hath instructed him, 
those sins of the heart which too often lie at the root of the 
errors of the head. ‘This was the method of the Lord Himself 
and His Apostles—and was their method unscientific? That 
style of theological writing which declines to do this, through 
consciousness of lacking the dséxpioig xvevwdérav or the eovcia 
requisite for it, may fall, amid the rude contrasts of this age, 
into the danger of threshing with much emphatic noise mere 
empty straw, and of drawing water in the sieve of the Danaides. 

With very sincere respect for Dr Ullmann,’ I cannot but 
think that his expressions in the matter of Fisher’s scandal 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1845, 3, 666) are very significant—“In this 
case it is not so much a question of freedom of thought, as of 
scientific and academical decorum, of dignity, and moral feeling in 
the domain of science, that is concerned.” He shows afterwards 


‘that his meaning was not objectionable, and that he did not 


suppose that Fisher might have said what he did, with any dig- 
nity of moral sentiment: but I may take occasion, for my own 
part, to ask whether our academical decorum is justified in pre- 
supposing or expecting any moral feeling in a case in which it 
could not possibly exist. It might indeed be strictly decorous to 
try to cleave the thick heads of those who cling to their stupidity 
with rough wedges. I think, indeed, that it is quite dignified 
and fitting, even in the department of scientific teaching, when 
the Lord’s teachers have not mere heads alone before them, 
always to speak out of a full and earnest conviction and feeling 
to the convictions and feelings of others. ‘This has been thought 
in me the presumption of a “ parcenetic schoolmaster-tone” (it 
might, at least, have been “ preacher-tone”); but I am pro- 
foundly convinced that this, in the heart’s emotion from which 
it springs, is far less presumptuous than the school-master-tone 
of the learned republic, which I have avoided, and others have 
found wanting in me. If any over-sensitive reader should be 

A See Isa. xxviii. 26 ; but in the original, or the corrected translation. 

2 Who gave us, for example, that inestimable saying—‘ the academical 
teacher has not merely heads before him, but perfect men.” 
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offended, because I occasionally address him in personal appli- 
cation as a reader of my exposition, or rather as a hearer of the 
word expounded ; and cannot bear the honourable and respect- 
fal “second person,” which is, indeed, the classical formula 
dicendi in academical use; I can say no more than that I de- 
plore from my heart all such prudery, and must on that account 
all the more earnestly assault it by direct application. 

There are plenty of books, in which matters are handled in a 
very dignified, scientific, and fundamental way, as it is termed, 
and with many names and quotations and exact “investigation” 
introduced and discussed ; but the reader who is truly investi- 
gating the deep meaning, and does not admit the presupposi- 
tions of their science, is no wiser than before, unless he can 
meekly repose upon the assurance—Dr N. N. has thus and thus 
decided! In opposition to this so common superficial manifold- 
ness and distraction, I take as my motto, and beg my readers to 
take, what Hamann’ says—“ one eye closed, if we would see 
piercingly, with simplicity, that is using an eye which is directed 
to Him who is ever the great reward of that simplicity.” It is 
not in my power to give universally self-evident results, for the 
collective sharp-sighted ones on the right and on the left. It is 
in the power of no man,—but I have not from the beginning 
thought of or attempted it. If I speak with confident boldness 
from my own conviction, let him contradict still more boldly, 
whom I do not convince. As to the “ purely critical investiga- 
tions,” which are open to every man, a Bauer as well as a 
Bengel, a Baur? equally with a Hengstenberg—but there are 
many intermediate gradations—I only admit and respect them 
in the purely indifferent Ezternis. But these are elsewhere 
amply provided for ; the hewers of wood and drawers of water 
in the sanctuary are much more numerous than the priests, even 
such as, out of mere pleasure in such service, busy themselves 
with wood that cannot be burned, and water that cannot be 
used, from which therefore the sanctuary can derive no advan- 
tage. When the Externa are brought into their true relations 


1 His writings by Roth, Th. 1, 8. 344. 

2 Whose distinction from the former exhibits, according to Seidel’s Zeit- 
gedichten, only the right and left of the polished and the rough—“‘ Linke 
nennt sich schlechtweg Bauer, Rechte vornehm Baur ohn’E * 
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with the Internis, as in sound theology they must be, then does 
“ criticism” determine either for faith or unbelief. And I re- 
gard it as a work of highest necessity, or at least of most. bene- 
ficial complementary value in this age, rather to labour for this 
separation than to conceal and soften away its necessity. 

After these explanations, as sincere as they are explicit, I may 
ask my dear reader belonging to that most numerous class of 
the learned which I have described, either to reject me alto- 
gether, if they can answer that to their consciences,! or, instead 
of condemning me for exclusiveness and lack of fundamental 
sympathy with the position of others, to enter graciously them- 
selves into the everywhere manifest principle of my book. I 
may, with all modesty, beg to deprecate for myself the measur- 
ing with their measure, the same against which I protest. But I 
must heartily greet all other readers whom the Lord may bring 
to me from among the well-instructed of the church, and pray 
them to receive the gift which I present according to my best 
ability, and to extract from it all that which the Spirit of the 
Lord shall authenticate as truth for their instruction and life. 
To Him, the King of Truth, whose great words I have dared 
to expound, and whose lightest sentence outweighs all the books 
of men, be it commended—to bless that which is true, but to 
forgive and render harmless its human defects. 

It will be found that I have diligently investigated what has 
appeared in the interval of the.two editions, and have otherwise 
added much. I have only done this, however, so far as it coin- 
cided with my plan, which did not include treatises on the 
genuineness, plan, peculiarities, or systems of this Gospel, by 
such men as Késtlin, Frommann, Reuss, and Schweizer. How- 
ever ready to do so, I have found but little to retract or correct, 
very much rather to maintain and. defend. | 

Only the first part of Luthardt’s most excellent work had 
appeared before the manuscript passed from my hands, a loss 
which the Postscript will in some measure repair. 


1 For example, my book on the Words of the Lord Jesus has no existence 
for Meyer and Briickner ; there is no such expositor as Stier. 





THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN. 


CONVERSATION WITH NICODEMUS. THE NEW BIRTH: THE 
GIFT OF THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN SON: BELIEVING AND COMING 
TO THE LIGHT. 


(Ch. iii. 3-21.) 


He who was in the beginning, and from the beginning was to 
come ; concerning whom the preacher in the wilderness, baptiz- 
ing only with water, yet announcing the Spirit, testified that He 
was preferred before himself, because He was before himself— 
has now at length come. The true Light, which should lighten 
every man, and which in Israel His own inheritance had been 
already coming into the world, has now appeared in human per- 
sonality ; dwelling in a tabernacle like our own, as the life which 
had been from the beginning. The Word was made flesh: the 
Lord whom they sought, and the Messenger of the Covenant 
whom they delighted in, had come to His temple and to His own. 
He whom they knew not had appeared among them; He whom 
they had not apprehended, either in prophecy or fulfilment ; 
whom they had not discerned either in Micah and Isaiah, or in 
Bethlehem and Nazareth; their Messiah, whom they would 
rather have hailed-as the likeness of a Gideon or a Samson. 
But the strong man came in the form of human weakness, to 
wage a very different war than that against Midianites and Phi- 
listines. John stood and cried, concerning the lowly Nazarene : 
Behold, this is He! Behold the Lamb of God! 

To those who listened to him, the Lord Himself gave His own 
invitation, Come and sce! and they came and saw; John, who 
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now bears witness to the glory of the Only-begctten, being the 
first of all, and with him Andrew, coming before his brother. 
That other, the son of Jona, then comes; is instantly penetrated 
by the Lord’s eye, and receives that new name which both gave 
him warning, and expressed his dignity. Jesus Himself then 
calleth Philip, who again removes the offence of Nathanael in 
Nazareth by repeating, Come and see! From that time they 
began to come to Him; and all who either came as Israelites 

_indeed, or became such under the piercing and pervading light 
of His countenance, saw thenceforth the glory which surrounded 

‘the Son of God, the King of Israel, saw the heaven opened, and 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
man. 

Heaven had been once open at the Jordan: the Spirit had 
descended like a dove upon the spotless Lamb, and without 
ascending again. The angels had once ministered to the Son of 
man, who in obedience conquered Satan, for our sakes declining 
to contend with him as the; Son of God. Now began a series 
of heaven-openings and angel-ministries ; not as literal and ex- 
press’ as those two calm beginning-wonders; but signs and 
wonders still, which manifested forth His glory, and declared to 
every guileless observer—This is the house of God and the very 
gate of heaven! The kingdom of God is at hand, is come! 

It was not in festal solemnity at Jerusalem, but in the quiet 
Galilean wedding company that the first sign was given. He 
who was supposed to be Joseph’s son, but who was to be no 
longer the son of Mary in the full sense in which He had been 
such, manifested forth His glory when His hour was come, and 
with such attractive grace that His new disciples clung to Him 
with growing confidence. It was the glory of one who was not 
come to curse but to bless; whose purpose was to baptize with 
the spirit of power, and thus refresh His disciples with the new 
wine of everlasting grace. And what could He desire more than 
that it should already flow, although the right hour was as yet 
far from being come when the fruit of the vine should be drunk 
new in the kingdom of God. 

The glory which was full of grace was now, as ever, full of 
truth and righteousness: the kindness and love of God our | 
Saviour, while it brings salvation, fails.not to correct and rebuke 
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all ungodliness. The wicked works of the Rulers in Israel are 
not to be tolerated, even as was the saying of the master of the 
feast in Cana. He who was to baptize with fire had also His 
fan to purge His floor: and if the salutary fire of the Holy Spirit 
was repelled as an offence, it must turn to an unquenchable con- 
suming flame. At the passover in the temple at Jerusalem, 
when His hour was once more come, He showed by His first act 
of authority, accompanied by a marvellous word, that He had 
come for the purification of the sons of Levi. He then publicly | 
manifested forth the majesty of His holiness, just as in the quiet . 
circle at Cana He had manifested forth the holiness or conde- \ 
scending love of His majesty. Alas! they brought not to their 
Lord their offerings in righteousness ; for they had transformed 
the Father’s house into a house of merchandise, and the house 
of prayer for all nations into a den of thieves. Therefore, as a 
true zealot, He used the scourge of small cords, drove them out 
and overthrew the tables—Take these things hence! calling God 
now, in the hearing of the Jews, as He had done.eighteen years 
before in the 2 presence of His parents, His Father! But the 
Jews at Jerusalem were not like the disciples at the Jordan; 
they lost the word which He spoke in their resentment of the 
act which He performed, and desired to have a sign shown to 
them! And He, who well knew the words which His disciples 
remembered, themselves already forecasting their meaning while 
they compared Him whom they had found with the Scriptures 
concerning Him; He, who not only knew them but compre- 
hended their depth and uttermost meaning, that the pure zeal 
of God’s house must consume Himself among His brethren to 
whom He was a stranger, and His mother’s children to whom | 
He was an alien, in order that the new and living temple might | 
rise to life out of His own death; He gave them that sign of ' 
signs, which has been, is, and will still be the seal of all former 
revelations, till the new temple has risen in all the proportions 
in which St John beheld it. But they could not understand, 
because they would not, that mysterious word which pointed 
from the shadow to the substance; in their stiff-necked resent- 
ment they would neither humbly receive it then, nor reflect upon 
it afterwards; they gave a petulant and perverse answer to the 
mild rebuke of the patient Lord; and, not daring to lay hands 
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on Him, they left Him with the contemptuous words of their 
own wilful offence. 

But Jesus tarried longer at the feast, and performed, as the 
men of this generation desired, more than one miracle; so that 
many who beheld believed on His name. But their faith was, 
for the most part, not a recipient faith, which discerned in the 
miracles the glory of His grace and truth, not such as would 
give them power to become the sons of God; but a J. ewish, 
Galilzan faith, living on signs. Therefore did Jesus put no faith 
in their faith: therefore He did not entrust Himself, and the 
mysteries of His person, temple, and kingdom, to all those who 
were disposed to entrust themselves for a season to His guidance 
as a teacher sent from God. For He knew them all, and the 
guile which was in them, just as He had known Nathanael in 
whom there was none: He needed not that any should testify 
concerning individual man, because He knew what was in man 
generally. He who was appealed to after His ascension as 
knowing all hearts, already in His humiliation knew, in the pure 
and perfect wisdom of the Son of man, the evil imaginations 
which lodged in the treacherous and deceitful hearts of the sons 
of men. He desired more than that faith in His name which 
might assume it as a merely useless badge; the trust He sought 
for was such as would bring soundness to the diseased, salvation 
and blessedness to the sinner. For He came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. 

But he likewise discerned and watched for the most concealed 
spark of the glimmering flax in the heart of man: not only not 
to quench it, but by the modulated breath of His Spirit, blowing 


_ according to the wisdom of His love, to fan it into the glowing 


flame which consumes all evil. As, on the one hand, therefore, 
He did not commit Himself unto many who might appear to 
others possessed of all the essentials of faith, knowing the evil 
thoughts of their hearts; so, on the other hand, He committed 
Himself, and the mysteries of His kingdom, to many in whom 
faith and unbelief were so strangely blended as to baffle the 


_ judgment of any merely human skill, because He discerned amid 


the ashes in their hearts that faint glimmer which needed only 
the penetrating breath of the Spirit to enkindle it. Knowing 
thus, not only what was in man, but what had been and should 
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be again in human nature, with the process of God’s method to 
secure it; all men who came were alike to this Master of mas- 
ters, to this Teacher who had come down from Heaven, and was 
more than any mortal teacher. All were on the same level to 
Him: Jews and Galileans; Pharisees of the high Council, who 
understood the testimony of their Scripture sufficiently to come 
to Him, if they would; and Samaritan women, praying on their 
fathers’ mountain, drinking of their fathers’ well, without know- 
ing the God to whom they prayed, and without knowing the 
gift which God and not their father Jacob had given, how far 
that gift extended, and to what higher satisfaction it directed the 
spiritual thirst of man. For the Son of man gave every man 
his due; and knew how to reveal Himself to every spirit accord- 
ing to its capacity and need. 





Such is the central thread of the profound and suggestive 
connection, which St John takes up and carries on when he 
says, ch. iii. 1,—“ But there was a man of the Pharisees, Nicode- 
mus by name, a ruler of the Jews: the same came to Jesus by 
night.” The well-disposed reader will not only have tolerated 
and appreciated the preceding introduction as a fit commence- 
ment of another volume; but will also allow us to extend it 
still further by such remarks upon the person and words of 
Nicodemus as are absolutely necessary for the exposition of the 
very first words which the Lord addressed to him. We must 
be permitted to treat this conversation with Nicodemus, at the 
outset, with more fulness of detail than what will follow, as being 
a kind of programme to the discourses of Jesus in His ebayyéAsov 
avevwarizoy, this esoteric mount-sermon, night-sermon rather, 
of the fourth Evangelist. 

He who was now come knew what was in man: knowing 
what was in the men to whom He came, He knew what was in 
them who came to Him. And now came one such man to Him ;! 


1 For such is the significant connection of this dv épamoc with ver. 25 in 
the preceding chapter: it does not stand, as Klee observes, after the old, 
rash fashion, in the place of dvap t/s, wx, It is obvious, moreover, that an 
individual is brought forward out of the collective idea of mankind, and that 
this idea of the individual is not to be lost sight of : Yet the emphasis is on 
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concerning whom we should not find it easy to form an opinion, 
just because we cannot generally detect the fundamental charac- 
ter common to all men, under the special characteristics that he 
may assume. Now this was obviously a man of a particular 
characteristic : he was of the Pharisees ; of that same proud sect, 
sanctimonious in good works and high science, from which, being 
the chief section of the Council, came those who were sent with 
a question to the Baptist, ch. i.24. He was of the Pharisees, from 
whom the Lord, soon after His first appearance, withdrew (ch. 
iv. 1); whom, with the Sadducees, the Baptist, when he only saw 
them coming, had called a generation of vipers, classing the 
hypocrites with the freethinkers ; the corrupt trees, which became 
such and bore the fruit of eternal death, because they would not 
discern the good fruit of the good tree ; whom the mild and gentle 
Lord more than once denounced by the same name which His 
severe forerunner had applied to them. Of the Pharisees— 
against whose leaven the disciples of Christ were at the very 
first warned, and over whom He at the last pronounced those 
seven woes, followed by an eighth, which corresponded to the 
seven benedictions, followed by an eighth, which were pro- 
nounced upon the poor in spirit, and made them the salt and the 
light of the world. Such was the party to which this man be- 
longed. Yet this does not give us absolute information concern- 
ing him, for it is only fair to ask the question—Were all the 
Pharisees rich? Does any particular order, however definitely 
marked out by its characteristics, preserve its identity in all its 
individuals? We know, indeed, what not merely the pride of 
the Jews, but the voice of Jesus Himself, pronounced concern- 
ing the publicans and sinners, classing them with the heathen, 
Matt. xviii. 17; and yet we find a Publican going down 
from the temple justified (Lu. xviii. 14); a chief of the publi- 
cans coming down with joy to receive Him who came to seek 
that which was lost, and incapable of positive deceit (Lu. xix. 6, 
8, 10); yea Matthew himself, who left the seat of custom and 
became an Apostle! So also was there among the Pharisees a 


the idea of man, though Luthardt groundlessly opposes me in this. I can- 
not think that the transition from people in general to the acquisition of 
this one in particular, is the main element of progress here, simply because 
Nicodemus himself is the representative of many. 
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Saul, who, though a persecutor, scorner, and injurious, did all 
ignorantly in unbelief, with a kind of conscience before God in 
his sin, directly opposed to the impious wickedness of others of 
his class (Acts xxiii. 1)—hence we find that to him the manifes- 
tation of the Rejected One was enough to secure him speedy 
and great mercy. Between the honest Pharisee Saul, and rich 
“whited walls” as Annas or Caiaphas, how many degrees of 
difference intervened! At what point in them stands the man 
here named Nicodemus?! We know not as yet before we read 
farther: the name Nicodemus of itself tells us nothing; and the 
Pharisee only indicates it as in the highest degree probable that 
he did not come to Jesus (according to Draseke) with an “un-~ 
prejudiced spirit,” but that he was in some degree influenced 
by the common prejudices and errors of his class; that he was 
not free from the general error of regarding the external rather 
than the internal ; further, that he was involved in the obscurity 
of theological theory ; and shared in the general contempt of 
the common people. For all this seems to be intimated by St 
John; although we might be led to presume, from the connec- 
tion of his hints, that in this case there came from among the 
Pharisees, @ man, simply considered as such, into the presence 
of Jesus. 

The superadded title of honour, doar ra lovdaiay, does not 
give us any more specific information. It does not here stand 
generally as in Lu. xii. 583 nor is it scil. covayars as in Matt. 
ix. 18, comp. Lu. viii. 41; but it designates a member of the 
Sanhedrin as in Lu. xxiv. 20; Acts iti. 17, iv. 8 (Jno. vii. 26, 
48), for in ch. vii. 50, he is speaking in the midst of them. But 
when we reflect upon the exasperation of the rulers in conse- 
quence of our Lord’s rigorous condemnation of their regulations 


1 A Nicodemus, son of Gorion, distinctively named Bonai, appears in the 
Talmud, an assessor of the high Council, one of the three richest men in 
Jerusalem (comp. Jno. xix. 39), and who was still living at the destruction 
of the city, being also a disciple of Jesus. Sanhedr. Fol. xliii. 1. Aboth 
Rab. Nathan cap. 6. Tract. Gittin Fol. lvi. 1, ete. (See at large in Sepp 
ii, 200). It is remarkable that Nonnus calls Nicodemus xoavanios cvap. 
With all this, however, the age does not agree. It has been needlessly 
sought to make the name a translation of By?a, or a Greecism for 5772, and 
the like. Grotius referred to the Greek names which for a long time had 
been usual among the Jews. 
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in the temple, we cannot but feel our wonder increased, and 
understand the emphasis of the expression :—This man, Pharisee 
and Ruler as he was! came to Jesus (or according to another 
reading, xpos avrov).—Finally, we have some light upon his 
person and character, and first of all, favourable. Thus he could 
not have been of the worst, or even the worse kind of Pharisees, 
for he comes to the bold, mysterious young Rabbi who had 
cleansed the house of His Father, and had declared His purpose 
to erect upon the temple destroyed by the Rulers of Israel a 
new and better temple; and saying and doing other marvellous 
things. It would not have been unreasonable if he had wished 
to call this doubtful Rabbi of lofty pretension before himself: 
but it was to his praise that he voluntarily came to Him, and 
not for the value of any official inquiry, not for the sake of 
criminating Him by His own words (the entire narrative dis- 
claims this), but seeking on his own account, as an individual, 
for that instruction which he is desirous to hear. The circum- 
stance that he came by night! is in favour of this. This is ob- 
viously rather a gracious token of deep desire, than a blameable 
evidence of human fear: at least if we contemplate this man, in 
relation to his colleagues, with such gentle judgment as becomes 
ourselves. Herder is not wrong when he says that it is unreasor 

able, as the circumstances were, that we should impute to him 
his fear as a charge; and G. Miiller observes that the honour- 


. able though timid man came with a sincere and conscientious 


spirit to Jesus; which timidity, again, Olshausen too elaborately 
justifies when he attributes it to a probable softness of constitution. 
We have already seen, from our Lord’s first gracious reception, 
that a sincere desire lay in the depth of his heart; and would, 
therefore, be on our guard against reckoning it as a fault that 
he did not as entirely and instantly throw away the prejudice of 
his error against a Nazarene as another Galilean would have 
done. Especially would we forbear to speak of him as a des- 
picable time-server ;? who thought that if nothing came of his 
interview with this personage he would not be compromised with 


* The express words of the Evangelist refute the fanciful notion of 
Tischendorff in his ‘‘ Nicodemus,” that he half-fortuitously and undesignedly 
found himself at the house of Jesus, on his way over the Mount of Olives. 

? As Eichhorn termed him. 
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the world. For his word and act alike show his true estimate of 
this worker of miracles; nay, the confiding boldness shown in 
coming by night itself has some touch of the confidence of faith. 
But Hezel’s remark, on the other hand, is unjustifiable, that “it 
would have been simple and imprudent to have gone to Jesus 
by day, thus needlessly hazarding reputation and all. Jesus 
had indeed wrought miracles, but the question was as to the 
inner nature of His doctrine, and Nicodemus was right in pri- 
vately investigating that!” This is no gentle judgment, but a 
warped and crooked idea, itself coming in the dark. Nicodemus 
is neither a time-server, nor a blameless seeker. It is not to be 
denied that some slight evil attaches to the coming by night, as 
is ever the case in matters pertaining to light, and a visit to a 
teacher come from God was certainly no business of darkness 
and night. Without referring to our Lord’s intimation on this 
subject when Nicodemus departed, we may notice that the 
Evangelist twice afterwards refers to his visit by night as dic- 
tated by fear (comp. Judg. vi. 27), and in contrast with his 
subsequent confession. When, by uttering his modest question 
whether our law judgeth “a man” before it hears him, he drew 
upon himself the mocking imputation of being a Galilean, St 
John describes him as 6 Addy vuxrds (ch. viii. 50); thereby 
intimating that such a testimony to the “only begotten Son” 
was still too diffident and too obscure, too much akin to the dis- 
ciple’s denial, “I know not the man.” But the reproach is 
rolled away, when, drawn to Himself by Him who was lifted 
up, Nicodemus comes over to the Galilzans, and in company 
with that other who was a disciple of Jesus, but secretly for 
fear of the Jews, makes his open confession of allegiance to his 
King :—he is then described as 6 tAdav vuxrd¢ 70 rparor, who 
came by night at first, ch. xix. 39.? Hence it is also to be 

1 Still worse is what Bahrdt puts into our Lord’s own mouth :—‘‘ No 
apology! I object to no man’s concealment of his better views, while he is 
unable to perceive the evident and preponderating advantage in them.” 

2 This variation in the progressive reference to Nicodemus decides us to 
reject the reading which would insert, as Luthardt does, an obscure xportpoy 
in the former passage. We hold with Baumgarten-Crusius that “the com- 
ing by night is a standing predicate of Nicodemus in this gospel. The repe- 
tition of it implies a contrast with his former fear; hence, according to 
sound criticism, a xparov stands in the second passage.” Schleiermacher 
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learned that it less becomes the learned and the rulers than 
others to come by night, and then, fundamentally instructed, 
to put such timid questions about “the man.” However, if 
one is yet only in the night, the coming to the light cannot be 
wrong. 

All this, however, gives us a very indefinite view of the true 
character of Nicodemus: but his first words of introduction and 
the course of the conversation will disclose the rest. The silent 
brevity of the Evangelist purposely deters us from seeking, at 
the first, a full description of his character. The Word of God 
generally, and each of the gospels in particular, declines for good 
reasons to delineate to us perfectly the subordinate personages. 
In the life of Jesus, all besides Himself appear only in the light 
which is reflected upon them by Him, His words, or His acts. 
His word—and His act is also His word, even as His word is 
His act—aims to speak to us in this day, and exerts its influence 
upon us: and, therefore, food is not over-much ministered to 
our fatal “historical meaning,” which sets aside that truth, and 
would only give heed to the ancient narratives as such. We, 
sirs, we are the Nicodemus, just as far as the Lord’s word to 
him suits ourselves; just as we are the Samaritan woman, the 
nobleman, the impotent man at Bethesda, and so forth. Only 
in proportion as we discern, through the application of His 
words, the Nicodemus whom they aim at in ourselves, shall be 
understood to any useful purpose what passed with this master 
in Israel. That is a miserable science which loses self in the 
thought of him, and forgets (to quote Richter’s Hausbibel) “ that 
what Jesus says to this Nicodemus, He is saying to most of 
our theologians.” Not only do the Evangelists set forth all 
important persons—and such, more or less, are all whom the 
Spirit deems worthy of mention—as symbolical representatives, 
spokesmen, and leaders of their own spiritual class; but Jesus 


denies the fear, as there had been as yet no expressed sentence either for 
or against Jesus, and supposes that Nicodemus chose the late hour in order 
to secure an undisturbed and solitary interview. But this is a thoroughly 
characteristic notion of its author. We very much doubt, finally, whether 
the Hirschb. Bibel, and many before it, are right in maintaining that Jesus 
already spent His nights outside the city (as ch. viii. 1, 2; Lu. xxi. 37), 
and that this is intimated in Jno. ii. 24. 
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further discerned in every individual the type of his kind, and| 
so ordered every one of His eternal words, that_they should be | 
adapted, not to the casual peculiarities of the individual before 


Him, but to the essential characteristics which would perpetually | 


recur in endless examples. To discern this is exposition: to 
fail in the personal acceptance into the soul of what is thus 
set forth is—the vice of science falsely so-called. ‘This, with 
much else, St John had hinted at when he said, He knew 
what was in man. 

Yet we read, finally, in ver. 2, with what words the Nicodemus 
of our history approached the Lord; they are the same with 
which many to this day approach Him. Labdi! This intro- 
ductory salutation has more than the ordinary meaning, and 
seems to import something of acknowledgment and approxima~- 
tion. He knows not how fittingly to introduce himself to this 
mysterious One, but chooses, without hesitation, nay with full 
sincerity, this honourable title, without waiting for the approval 
of the faculty. To have followed up this title, however, by any 
expansion of it, or by any mere complimentary greetings, would 
have been altogether too circuitous for an unbidden guest at 
night ; he must, therefore, introduce himself immediately, and 
state his purpose. Thus he proceeds,—we know, oidapev.. To 
whom does the we refer, in the second sentence, in which, com- 
ing alone, he seems to connect others with himself?? Much 
might be said and speculated about this, did not the know be- 
tray. “We know” is throughout the Gospels the current, 
proverbial, and characteristic formula of the Pharisees, the pre- 
eminently wise in Israel. The people, from whom, indeed, they 
withheld the key of knowledge, knew nothing of the law! (chap. 
vii. 49). This proud ojdapev was twice thrust in the face of the 
blind man, who, however, learned how to give it back vigorously 
enough (chap. ix. 24, 29, 31). The little word was taken up 


1 The conjectural reading ofd« wv, has no foundation, and has long been 
rejected. 

2 Baumgarten-Crusius (like Lightfoot before him) disposes of it by re- 
garding the plural as merely the expression of determinate conviction, as in 
chap. xxi. 24, and 1 Jno. iii. 2, v. 20. But even in these places one does 
not speak for himself alone ; and in the present chapter vers. 7, 11, 12, in 
which Jesus uses ye and we, give a different view. 
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by the people, following the fashion of their superiors: the 
parents of the blind man think this the best way to defend them- 
selves against the wise men (chap. ix. 20); and the inhabitants 
of the city, while they speak of their rulers, use naturally the 
same expression (chap. vii. 27). Yet have we here the Pharisee, 
even after he has honoured another by the name of Rabbi! 
But what is the meaning of the word in this present case? 
When the Pharisees said—We know, it signified—We Pharisees 
know: when the Rulers said it, it signified—We Rulers know. 
What significance does this give to the expression here! The 
first Ruler and Pharisee who comes to the Rabbi who had risen 
in Jerusalem for instruction and reformation, makes his confes- 
sion in the name of the whole order and jurisdiction to which he 
belongs :—We know that Thou art come to us sent with the 
authority of God; we, the appointed guardians of the temple 
with whose office Thou didst so boldly interfere, the guardians of 
the prophetic institutions, whose right it was to ask of every 
man whom God has sent to Israel—Who art Thou? Verily 
Nicodemus spoke the truth: they all did know it, at least in the 
same sense as the Gentiles knew that there was one God (Rom. 
i. 21); that is, they might have perceived it, if they would, sig- 
nified plainly in His works. The first commanding word which 
He had spoken, when in the temple He put forth His authority 
with the full dignity of perfect right, so keenly penetrated their 
consciences; and the word which followed it shed forth, not- 
withstanding its obscurity, such convincing beams, that they 
dared not actively oppose Him any longer, but could only en- 
deavour to evade His meaning. And the miracles which were 
performed immediately afterwards were as incontrovertible tokens 
to the Rulership of Israel, long unaccustomed to such things, as 


~ to the curious common people. They therefore did know, what 


—-* 


one of their number here confessed ; had it been otherwise they 
micht have already avenged their insulted official dignity upon 
the young Galilean, who must have answered their judicial 
summons. But instead of this a Ruler comes by night, who 
has resolved upon uttering this oidemev as the confession, so to 
speak, of the conscience of his order. The others were so little 
disposed to such confession, were so much occupied in endeavour- 
ing to confirm their own arguments against it, that Nicodemus 
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only ventured to come secretly to Jesus. So far as this goes he 
said (as Luthardt remarks) more than was strictly warranted 
by truth. He knew himself, however, not to be the only one 
whose conscience was constrained to feel the Divine claims of 
Jesus, and therefore could speak as he did, thus generally 

But was he not more probably the only one who dared to utter 
his conviction, who was willing to know and avow Him? We 
might have thought of Joseph (Lu. xxiii, 51), but St John 
notes his secrecy and fear in a yet more decided manner, when 
he first came at the burial, chap. xix. 38. ‘The officers, more- 
over, are reminded, when they failed to lay hold on Him who 
spake so mightily, that not one of the rulers had believed on 
Him (chap. vii. 48). We can scarcely think that Nicodemus 
spoke in the name of many more who were inclined to faith : 
for he would not have used this we know! in common with the 
mass of people who confessed His claims. After the crucifixion, 
the followers of Jesus very gradually revealed their confident 
we to a stranger who won their confidence (Lu. xxiv. 21, 22); 
but at this time it had not reached a point of self-consciousness 
which would permit its being used to Jesus Himself. The we 
of Nicodemus finds its only imaginable and deep foundation in 
his official relation, and in the feeling of his order. He thus 
modestly intimates his own rank, and dignity, and title; but. 
also, half from custom, half from design, retreats behind a com- 
munity, to which he would be disposed still to belong, even at’ 
the moment when he is taking the first step out of their conven- 
tional track. The learned member of the Faculty, and of the 
order, does not immediately shake himself loose of the proud we 
from which his own I is fast emerging, not even at the moment 
when he is making an admission with which his order has no 
sympathy. Even now that he is come to learn and pay homage, 
there is still the tone of recognition—something savouring of 
fayour and protection from the high court, one of whom Nico- 
demus feels and represents himself to be. 

We know! That was the lofty word of the learned. But 
Nicodemus comes not to Jesus in the spirit of explicit sincerity, 
as Nathanael did, who, though he comes with a question, has 
made up his mind upon the matter; he comes with a good in- 
tention indeed, yet on the other hand retreats under the cover 
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of others with whom he is linked, and consequently exposes him- 
self to the anomaly of accosting the Rabbi, not in the language 
of a learner, but of a master, and in language undecided and 
hollow, which his next words directly contradict. We would 
do him no injustice when we ask—W hat it is that he knows in 
common with those who know. “Oss awd be0d éagarvbus ! 
This would appear to intimate more than the simple meaning 
of Rabbi with which he commenced, though its emphasis has 
not been sufficiently estimated in exegesis. Tb come—signi- 
fied, in the first place, to appear publicly in some official charac- 
ter, or for some great work, as the Lord had just done. The 
same Lord speaks thus (chap. x. 8) concerning all who had 
come before Him as shepherds; and thus no very great sig- 
nificance was in the word itself, since every Rabbi who had 
gone through his probation was said to come into his office, and 
appear unto Israel. But to come from God—that had a known 
| and acknowledged and solemn meaning: a formula which must 
not be pressed down to mere equality with ameorahmévos ropa 
dco, chap. i. 6. It could not have referred to the mere authen- 
tication of this mission according to Divine ordinance in Israel, 
for an apparent violation of that ordinance had just been seen. 
The expression &z0 40d must have signified, when used by any 
Israelite, and more especially Nicodemus, at east a man of God, 
sent from on high to the people with the authority of a prophet 
over kings, priests, and rulers. But he does not use the estab- 
lished form of speech—sent of God, but, come from God, which 
was the form of words exclusively dedicated, through the whole 
of prophetic Scripture, to that One, who was to come.’ It is 
only once used with reference to one other, him who prepared 
the way for the messenger of the covenant, the greatest of the 
prophets, and the only one concerning whom other prophets 


1 Tt is inexplicable that nearly all expositors forget this here. Schleier- 
macher, however (Homilien iiber Ev. Joh.), expresses it simply ‘‘ He who 
was promised by all the prophets.” My reviewer, Miinchmeyer, forgets 
that I do not lay the stress upon the mere éAnavééves (though this is not 
used concerning the prophets in so pregnant a sense), but upon the whole 
phrase dae deo ernavdas. Assuredly the word éZeanavéévar, 1 Jno. iv. 
1, is used in another meaning, and with a reference inappropriate to our 
passage. 
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spake. (See Matt. xi. 3, 9, 10, 14, 18, 19.) Now this one had 
come, announcing himself as the forerunner of the Lord who was 
at hand. Ifa second came after him, who could he be but that 
One whom the two great utterances in the temple had already 
almost disclosed to Nicodemus. 

The more thoroughly we understand how closely this acknow- 
ledgment approximated to the fundamental meaning of the obra¢ 
tort, on the very border of plainly avowing it, the more sensibly 
alive shall we be to the remarkable and sudden descent of 
his contradictory words, when he utters the strange d:dé0- 
zaarog. I can only attribute it to a lack of living familiarity with 
biblical language, that no expositor, as far as my knowledge 
goes, has hitherto discerned and clearly pointed out this. It is 
like coming down from the elevation of the boldest faith to the 
most feeble sophistry ; it is the most cautious retraction, as tt 
were, after the most public avowal of a testimony. And here we 
most decidedly detect in Nicodemus something that is ever useless 
and baneful. He thinks that he has said too much, and has 
indeed said too much ; yea, he can but say too much, let him end 
his sentence how he may, because he began it with that wrong 
word—we know. Mark this, ye who boast that ye know! Had 
he set out by declaring—we believe (ch. ii. 11, 23), or, as that 
would not have suited the we, by simply saying—J believe, or 
am disposed to believe, how much better would this have been, 
because more true, and more lowly! But now his Professor- 
saying—oldapey, Ors xd beod eAnavdas recoils upon himself as 
soon as it is uttered in all its dignity; for he is now speaking 
in the presence of One whose eye penetrates his heart, and 
before whom he is conscious of a feeling of perturbation entirely 
new. ‘True as was his o/dajev as the expression of his own, and 
others’ conscience ; now when it springs from his lips as a per- 
sonal avowal, he turns quite round! No, he cannot go so far at 
this first tentative visit ; he finds it necessary to warp, and soften 
his words, to accommodate them to the narrow idea of the schools 
—iarrarvduas didcoxaros. This is an altogether unisraelitish and( 
unscriptural idea and eapression—* a teacher come from God” 
—-standing here alone in the whole Bible, as it came to the lips 
of the Master in Israel when he was suddenly retracting his open 
avowal. The prophets may indeed be termed sometimes teachers 
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| in snbordinate respects, but we never find this term used as the 
_main designation of one who was sent from God; for, God sends 
‘not any one in an extraordinary manner merely to teach, but to 
‘foretell, to bear witness, to prophesy, to rebuke, to console. 
When the Prophets began to cease, Israel had only teachers, as 
Ezra (Ezra vii. 11) is first so called. But the Scribes and 
learned men in the time of Christ were not so foolish as our 
Christians are now, who know nothing but of a teaching Messiah : 
they expected a kingdom, a new order of things, Divine miracles 
and gifts of the Spirit. Nicodemus, however, by this unhappy 
perversion, unwittingly betrayed himself and his fellows, by show- 
ing how much they would have to depend upon new knowledge 
even in the kingdom of the Messiah ! 

And now, as his introductory words fell into so pharisaical a 
tone, he must continue in the same, and append to his strangely- 
extorted ofdamey an orderly and fit reason for it, which may 
solve, if possible, the anomaly in the collocation of “ come from 
God” and “teacher.” It is with this object that he adds so 
formally the otherwise trite conclusion : for no man can do these 
miracles that Thou doest, except—God be with him! It sounds 
almost as if he would justify his previous admission to some one 
who should follow and contest it. How stiff and pedantic does 
the veteran Scribe appear in comparison with Nathanael, and 
the full utterance of his heart—Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God! 
We may supply his meaning thus :—I had almost said too 

_ much—but thus much is my stedfast conviction, that Thou art a 
“Divine teacher,” as I have ample grounds for thinking s0. 
Odvdels Odvaeres—here he speaks more positively, and with a tone 
of general assertion, which admits no dispute. He goes on first 
with radca—these things, such miracles of healing, testifying in 
such abundance, and with such dignity, as Thou not only hast 
done, but art still doing in daily succession. (Ch. iv. 45, xv. 
24.) Such was the correct paraphrase of Nonnus—rade raévra 
morbtrpore batjware. But although this working of miracles of 
itself placed Him who wrought them above all ordinary prophets, 
he proceeds to add that impotent and almost empty conclusion — 
boty po7) 7H 0 beds wer’ eedrod. This wer’ adrod is far from being 
the o rarijp é éwof of ch. xiv. 10,11. It is true that St Peter 
begins his preaching (Acts x. 38) with some such humble pre- 
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paratory word adapted to the commencement of faith in his 
hearers, and was justified in doing so in their case, even as the 
similar conclusion which the common understanding of the people 
drew from miracles as a proof of coming from God, Jno. ix. 16, 
33, was right; but Nicodemus has not here their justification. 
His perd is actually the correction of the ad dod AmAvO CES 
which he had before uttered, and seemed to him better to har- 
monize with diddéoxuAos; but what he says is essentially no 
more than what might have been said of every devout Israelite, 
and consequently his public words are altogether inappro- 
priate to this great worker of miracles. It is (as Lange says) 
“the unconscious contradiction between the pathos of his first 
avowal, and the expression of reflection and fear, which played 
it false.” 

The address of Nicodemus, therefore, has two parts, the turn- 
ing-point being the ungenuine and too cautious retractation. 
The outset was sincere and praiseworthy, an avowal of the insur- 
mountable conviction and secret presentiment of his own mind 
and of the minds of his fellows. But he did not set out with the 
right word, he did not declare himself as believing, or desirous to 
believe, as marking or suspecting the truth, but brings into the | 
presence of Him who was come from God his knowledge as if 
‘ssued from the seat of the Scribes; he further kept himself, the\ 
man, too much in the background, making too prominent the ‘ 
official and dignified we ;—and thus, while the utterance of his 
avowal, extorted from his hidden presentiments, skirted the very 
edge of the name Messiah, it falls back and deplorably sinks 
from this height to the level of the strange diddéoxoaroc. A 
teacher—who doeth such wonderful miracles that they them- 
selves prove God to be with him, simply, that is, with Him who 
came from God!! In him we have the representative of all the 
men of knowledge, who have almost unlearned the necessity of a 
faith which springs from the heart; and even when the force of 
conviction has pierced their inmost soul, the utterance of their 
avowal must be disfigured and cramped by fearful reference to 

1 Zeller (Beuggener Monatsblatt 1849, 3) mentions the peasant-boy in 


Saxony who, on being asked if he had learned anything about Jesus at 
school, replied, O yes! What then? “ That he was a good teacher of the 


people.” 
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its various relations ; who, instead of yielding themselves up as 
children and disciples to the influence of the truth, anxiously and 
apologetically give the reasons why they have come to the resolu- 
tion of admitting it to be truth.’ Finally it deserves to be noted, 
that while Nicodemus by so confident a testimony asserts himself 
to be able to convince all his colleagues, he yet dares only to 
avow that testimony by night. 

The answer which H. Lossel gives to his own question, whether 
Christ had ever to do with a Rationalist, is on the whole correct: 
“ Assuredly He had in His dealings with the Scribes and Phari- 
sees generally; but we will pretermit them, as being wholly 
turned away from the principle of faith, and fix our eyes upon 
one only, who acknowledged Jesus,—we mean Nicodemus. His 
avowal is the same as that of our Rationalists, and if we follow 
the conversation between him and our Lord, we shall find the 
entire character of the Ruler delineated.” We must, however, 
complete this by saying that he was inclined to believe, more in- 
clined than he himself knows and says, that he is by no means a 
“friend of light” a non lucendo, but that he was as honourable 
and sincere as an aged Pharisee and Rationalist could well be. 
He does come actually to God in his soul’s strivings, when he 
seeks out Him who was come from God. “The old man’s 
humble greeting desires only instruction, but the earnest desire of 
his soul for life is plainly manifest.” (Lange.) Oras Fresenius? 
applied the text to expound the difference between awaken- 
ing and conversion, acknowledging the awakening in the case of 
Nicodemus, although he before had slept like all unconverted 
men ; just as the greater part of the Jews then slept, and, in 
addition to that, the deep and double sleep of a Scribe, and a 
Pharisee and a Ruler. 

The Lord, the true Saviour, who was come from God to be 
more than a teacher, then pierces the secret soul of the man who 


1 Driiseke, in his sermons on Jesus and Nicodemus (Liineburg, 1828), 
did his best to exhibit the ‘‘ Volksbesieger” as worthy of praise and imita- 
ton in his contempt for the world, but was constrained to say more than 
he intended in those significant words—‘ Nicodemus looks at Jesus, but 
his regards are also in another quarter.” 

* Whose select heilige Reden iiber die Son-und-Festtags-Evangelien have 
been new edited by Dr J. Fr. von Meyer. Frankf. bei Brénner, 1845. 
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stood before Him, seizes his spirit vibrating between humble 
sincerity and proud fear, and exhibits to him his entire ignorance 
of that one thing which was needful. He places him, by one 
mighty though gentle word of His Spirit, in the position and 
posture of mind in which he should have come at the first. 


Ver. 3. Expositors are accustomed to ask, if the Lord’s single 
answer was a reply to the previous words. The saying concern- 
ing the new birth begins something entirely new, and would 
seem to have a novel, hard, and repulsive sound to the guest who 
had just laboriously achieved his introductory speech. Is it prob- 
able that the Evangelist has omitted anything, such as a more 
specific question of Nicodemus, or any preparatory sayings of 
the Lord, or, as Klee thinks, “all the observations and rejoinders 
by which the discourse had reached the present critical point of 
its evolution?” We deny this entirely. For we must firmly 
maintain, as the reply to the needless question as to the source 
whence St John, who was not present, derived this conversation, 
that he received this important chapter, as he received his whole 
Gospel, from the Holy Ghost ; and consequently, that we can- 
not suppose him to have omitted anything essential to the clear 
understanding of its contents. To such a conversation as this the 
introduction and the starting-points are preeminently essential; 
as, in general, are the process and connection of the thoughts 
and sentiments. Though we must admit that we have in the 
evangelical records of our Lord’s discourses, extracts only of their 
fundamental contents, without the individual words in detail; 
yet in those important conversations in which every word and 
every answer is of moment, this principle must only in a very 
slight degree be admitted. This is especially true of St John, 
who gives such conversations in their finished lifelike form, as we 
see beautifully exemplified in his fourth chapter. The amexpidn 
xo} ¢irey is here, if anywhere, a literal reality. But again: did 
Jesus interrupt the speaker, who intended to proceed and ask 
further questions? The answer does indeed critically meet 
his words, and attach itself.to his expressions with all the force 
of antithetical rejoinder. “Thou art a teacher’—then I say 
unto Thee! “Noman can do these miracles that Thou doest, 
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except God be with him’—No man can see the kingdom of 
God, except he be born again! But we must regard the 
former sentence as finished before the rejoinder is spoken: 
the Redeemer cannot be supposed to have ever interrupted 
the meanest person in the midst of his words; and there 
was both Divine and human propriety in not breaking in sud- 
denly upon the address of Nicodemus at this time. If any 
account must be given of the apparent abruptness of the 
answer, there would be more truth in supposing that Nicodemus 
paused in confusion before his words were finished. And, 
in fact, the want of harmony between the question and its 
answer, lies not so much in the inappropriateness of the latter as 
in the defectiveness of the former. What was the real object of 
Nicodemus in thus coming by night? He has not clearly ex- 
plained, and would have found it very hard to answer the 
Lord’s zi Cyrsi¢, if His kindness had not refrained from utter- 
ing it. 

The simple man is glad that he is extricated from the embar- 
rassment of the first failure. His perplexity heightens before 
the gracious but solemn eye of the Light of the world which 
tries his heart; and he beholds with abashed contemplation the 
great worker of miracles, in whom he involuntarily discerns 
more than a teacher with whom God is. He silently stands be- 
fore the presence of Him whom he had sought, and his whole 
aspect uttered the explanation and conclusion of his first words 
—‘“ This is wherefore I have come to Thee, that I might hear, 
and learn, and inquire, and seek: show me Thyself, and the 
kingdom of God, whose King I could fain regard Thee to be !” 
This man of the Pharisees stood before the Saviour of men, 
somewhat as that man of Macedonia stood before Paul, and 
cried to Him from his inner soul, which the Lord penetrated 
through the veil of his words and secretly replied to,— Teach 
me! Help me! What could be said to him but the funda- 
mental words which would teach the true and only help for the 
soul of man, and the meaning of which would dawn upon the 
newly-awakened desire to learn them? J¢ ts not doctrine but 
life that is concerned here (as Ebel of Kénigsberg expounds the 
text)—I bring not new doctrine only, but will make new men 
—wholly and essentially new men, and this is the first sentence 
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in the Divine catechism! Luther—“My doctrine is not of 
doing, and of leaving undone, but of being and becoming ; so 
that it is not a new work to be done, but just the being new 
created ; not the living otherwise before the being new born.” 
Then and only then wilt thou see, and experience, and realize 
all that which is now beyond thy possible knowledge. Oh that 
the followers and ministers of the Saviour pursued ever the same 
course in their dealing with such souls,.and would always thus 
direct their unconscious longings to-its true object, and trace 
them to their right source ! 

Nicodemus, indeed, knew but little better than that Mace- 
donian people whose representative appealed to St Paul, what 
his real need was, and what he should ask of the Lord. What 
as yet lacking to me? This question, which no longer sprang 
from the mere scribe, had firmer hold of his heart than his con- 
sciousness could reveal to him. ‘Which is the right way into 
the kingdom of God? or, How may I enter into it? Such 
questions came not to his lips. As a Jew, a Pharisee, and a 
Ruler, it was already a settled point that, whenever that king- 
dom should appear, he must, by essential prerogative, belong to 
it. Thus it would appear that his design was to put some deep 
questions as to the character of that kingdom, now apparently 
so near, and concerning the relation of Jesus Himself to it; 
those heavenly things, in short, which therefore the Lord men- 
tions in ver. 12. It was not that he came to investigate the 
doctrine of Jesus, whether it was in conformity with His 
miracles; yet as far as he comes to investigate, his purpose was 
to inform his mind. His desire, as far as he was conscious of it 
himself, may be expressed in the two unuttered questions—Art 
Thou in truth He whom I had almost acknowledged Thee to be? 
And what, then, will take place at the opening of this new 
kingdom? Deep in his heart however—and this is the great 
point—there lies another better desire. He is already kindled, 
and touched by the influence of the Spirit ; this secret impulse 
gave him no rest at night, sent him to the Lord, and it was this 
first germ of the new birth which He regarded when He spoke 
so suddenly and so plainly concerning it. It was with him, as 
with many of his kind: the heart sees further than the head, 
the inner man better than its outer utterance; he comes with 


hel 
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some measure of humility, else would he not have come at all, 
but that humility is unhappily veiled in the appearance of 
pride; his deepest desire is towards spiritual influence, but it is 
misapprehended by himself, and degenerates to carnality. The 
Searcher of hearts discerns all this, and beholds his secret 
susceptibility. He will attract yet more entirely this secret 
yearning, and at the same time overturn the hurtful impedi- 
ment of knowledge: He.therefore directs one word to his head 
and heart alike, the paradox of which stimulates every thought 
and feeling in both, and which should be the starting-point of 
further discourse. All further circuitous bye-phrases are at an 
end, and the poor sinner is brought, with all his half-proud 
embarrassment, directly to the great matter for the sake of 
which he had been unconsciously led to Christ by the Spirit. 
Not a word is spoken of the impropriety of occupying the night 
which closed a day weary with good works:—it was at least 
late evening, the time of sleep. Jesus was not only ready, 
even at night, for all who might seek Him; but Himself sought 
the lost, wherever they were to be found, even at the time of 
mid-day repose, as afterwards at Sichar. This not being men- 
tioned in the Scripture, the expositor has nothing to do with it; 
save that the confidential, nocturnal hour would have been yet 
another argument for Hectanlids without any delay, to the great 
and fundamental subject. 

Nicodemus appeared before Jesus with an “acknowledg- 
ment which had evidently somewhat complimentary in it,” 
paying Him honour and respect, which did not, however, 
spring from the right source. Jesus therefore diverts him to 


1 Lossel speaks rather one-sidedly, and too much in that Pietist tone 
which He elsewhere rebukes—‘‘ Does He not here cut off suddenly, and 
ex abrupto, the poor threads of reason, as if Nicodemus had never yet 
begun to spin aright? Does He appeal here to the head, or to the 
heart; to the reason, or to faith? To the heart, beloved, for we see in 
Nicodemus (whose reason immediately stood still!) that the reason derives 
nothing from the faith.’—Not so, my beloved, for we see in all the 
Lord’s discourse nothing but rational thoughts, and the heart can only 
derive its influence through the reason placed in its right position. 
We prefer to say with Driiseke—The Lord gave him such matter of 
thinking and investigation, as his whole Pharisee-life had never given him 
before. 
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the consideration of Nicodemus himself. “Say nothing now 
of Me and My being sent from God, but think of thyself! 
Thou thinkest that thou knowest much, and shalt learn more 
from Me: now I will tell thee what before all things thou 
must understand, if thou wouldst know who I am, and what 
thou hast to expect from Me. First must thy own need be 
known, then will it profit thee to hear of a helper and re- 
deemer. Thou wouldst begin at the omega, I will begin at 
the alpha, and thus teach thee the whole alphabet of My doctrine 
in that one word born again.” This is taught, first, in hard 
and mysterious figure, in order to humble the master in Israel, 
who understood not this, though as a man he needed it, to 
the position of a learner: the discourse afterwards rises by 
degrees to a less figurative, simpler, more intelligible method of 
teaching. , 

Word answers to word, so that there is no room for any 
omission. The &wAv &wqv of Him who came from God over- 
powers at once the o/damev of the master in Israel: O that in 
our day the wise would let the Amen of the true and faithful 
Witness overpower them! J, the teacher come from God, as 
thou hast confessed: O that all who call Him their Teacher 
would become attentive learners, when He begins to speak! I 
say unto thee, who didst enter with thy emphatic we, yet disposed 
to hear Me rather than others: I discern thy integrity despite 
evil appearances; I will answer thine inner man, which utters a 
better question than thy lips; I will confide to thee the best in- 
struction which I have for thee. This is indeed, at the outset, a 
most solemn word! ‘Thus does the Lord draw him out from 
behind his we, while He speaks out His own I: and places him 
immediately and at once among all mankind, without distinction 
—éay a ThE. 

We now have reached the fundamental word of this won- 
derful discourse—yevvy47 civwev. But this cvwbery, the verbal 
ambiguity of which St Chrysostom left undecided, makes us 
pause to ask whether we are to interpret it “again” with 
Luther, or “from above” with the greatest part of modern ex- 
positors. We see in it, and we may say it at once, a snare for 
interpreters, such as is often found in Scripture: and for our 
own part hold with Luther that this is the catechetical word in 
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the church’s elementary instruction upon regeneration” ” Avabev 
might indeed be equivalent to odpavodev, as in ver. 31 of this 
same chapter, in ch. xix. 11, 23, of the same Gospel, and 
similarly again in Jas. i. 17, iii. 15,17; Matt. xxvii. 51; Mark 
xv. 38. This would appear, indeed, to suit the connection, 
especially ver. 2. In that case the “born from above” would, 
in addition to the other references already mentioned, contain an 
answer to the “come from Gfod ;” signifying that not only must 
every teacher in His kingdom, but every man who would enter 
or see it, be of God. And in this case, further, as the “enter 
into” of ver. 5 would illustrate the “see” of ver. 3, so also 
would “of the Spirit” explain the “from above.” For the Son 
of man does, indeed, bring down from heaven the Spirit of 
regeneration, vers. 13, 31, 34. This interpretation, also, would 
make prominent a thought which in itself is of great importance ; 
—that we cannot of ourselves, by our own knowledge and will, 
press into the kingdom of God; but that that kingdom comes 
down to us, through a heavenly new birth by the Spirit of God. 
Hence Origen, Cyril, Theophylact understood it odpevédev; 
Erasmus rendered it ¢ supernis: and even Bengel declares in its 
favour, supposing that Nicodemus had lost sight of the dyad, 
in fixing his wondering thoughts exclusively upon the yevn bj. 
Liicke relies much upon St John’s phraseology, in which the 
being born of God occurs, but not regeneration; Baumgarten 
Crusius thinks that the connection of the conversation decides 
for it; Lange determines for the odpavédey; and even Otto von 
Gerlach abandons Luther’s exposition as the church has con- 
firmed it? But we do not: for it is obvious in ver. 4 how 
Nicodemus understood our Lord, and there we find merely yépa» 
ay and debdrepov. This, however, would not be decisive, if it can 


1 Many congregations, however, read in the Ziirich translation—von 
oben herab (from above). But de Wette did not venture to utter “von 
neuem” (again). 

? On the other hand, Kleuker affirms—“ from the beginning:” and 
Neander is not induced by Liicke’s reasoning to prefer ‘‘from above.” 
Luthardt, too, justifies the reasons—which I have here developed. Hil- 
genfeld, adhering to his birth ‘from above,” distorts the sense, under- 
standing nothing of the being born again; and foolishly explains the 
condition to be that man must anew belong to the pneumatischen Menschen- 
geschlecht ! 
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pe supposed that Nicodemus misunderstood them. Now if the 
Lord used the direct expression “from above,” Bengel’s idea of 
its being overlooked by Nicodemus would be out of the question: 
he would assuredly have been first obliged to ask concerning this 
dveobey or odpavdder, and could not have thought of entering, 
being old, his mother’s womb—which is only the expressive 
“denuo” made more strongly emphatic. If the Lord used an 
ambiguous word like céywéey, the misunderstanding might have 
arisen which was corrected in ver. 5. But then the Lord must 
have spoken in the Greek tongue, for in the Hebrew or Aramaic 
there does not exist, as Grotius forcibly showed, any such 
ambiguous expression: but in a conversation with a member of 
the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, the Greek language is not to be 
thought of. Lampe’s non verosimile says too little, for the 
ambigua vox is in the case of our Lord’s language simply 
impossible. In spite of all this the Lutheran Boss will not 
translate with Luther: but among many other things which he 
properly maintains, he will not make cywbev a Shibboleth. 

This is our main reason for accepting the rendering of the 
ancient version, such as the Vulg. renatus denuo, the Syriac 
vena yo (in which Baumgarten Crusius finds, without any reason, 
a third), and in the same way the Copt., Arab., with Nonnus, 
and so forth. But why did St John choose the ambiguous 
dvabey to express denuo, if he only designed to convey bE ODYNSs 
menu, or debrepov? ~Because the éwveeryevvacobes of later Christian 
usage (1 Pet. i. 3, 23, comp. ronvyyeveota, Tit. iii. 5) could not 
have been appropriately put into our Lord’s mouth; and reéAs* 
and debrepoy do not express with sufficient emphasis the mean- 
ing of dywbev, “from the beginning” (Lu. i. 3, Acts xxvi. 5) sor 
altogether anew (Beza: derechef), on which account Gal. iv. 9, 
and Ecclus. xix. 6, unite the words réAsw dcvwder, returning 
back to the ororyelo. Further, it might be asked why the 


1 Tit. iii. 5, in connection with dvaxaivacis, does not refer to the first 
birth of Adam from God, as Koenig (Menschwerdung s. 24, 48) strangely 
maintains. Braune (Stud. u. Krit. 1847, 2) refers to the raaw yiveobort 
of the LXX., Job xiv. 14, although without necessity in a word which was 
very familiar in profane literature. All the more objectionable is it that he 
will explain the dvwdev of Jno. iii. 35 by the éx deod, 1 Jno. iii. 9—probably — 
without having seen the reasons which I allege as opposing this. 
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Saviour, if, as we said above, He would make His expression 
correspond to the a0 cod of the inquirer, did not say plainly 
éx béov, or the equivalent of the Greek ovpavodev. Others may 
find, but we cannot, the idea of being born of God developed in 
this whole conversation: the subsequent conversation does not 
expound the birth from on high, but enforces the truth and 
reality of another birth, after the analogy of the first physical 
birth, that is, vers. 6-8, of being born again. St John’s 
phraseology, upon which Lange lays such stress, furnishes no 
other instance of this, simply as the é Ozod yervaobas does not 
recur in our Lord’s words. This latter belonged to the aposto- 
lical development of Christian language; but the being born 
again or anew was a phrase already extant among the Jews, to 
which the Lord here attached His own word in order to be under- 
stood by the Pharisee. It is well known that at the baptism of 
Proselytes (see such passages as Ps. lxxxvii. 4-6) a new birth 
into the family of Abraham was spoken of; that the converts 
were regarded as new creatures (NWIN 773), as new-born babes 
(comp. 1 Pet. ii. 2); and that even repentance was generally 
compared to the being again born as children.’ With this 
the expression in ver. 5 é Ydaurog well accords; reminding of: 
baptism and repentance, but quite irrelevant to obpavodev. Thus 
the apparent grounds for the opposite view are invalidated, and 
we must regard this place simply as parallel with the saying to 
the unhumbled disciples in Matt. xviii. 3. In this latter passage 
the correlative idea of conversion to new life may be more promi- 
nent: in the passage which we now consider the essential prin- 
ciple of that external change is more expressly pointed out. 
The birth is a figure; nay more, the physical birth is only the 
type of that more essential birth which is unto the life of the 
Spirit. Mere change of life suffices not, nor any mere change 
of thought ; for the perfected wercévos must spring from a new, 


and mysterious principium.? This cannot otherwise be stated: 


* abu pon tba miotnnd pes natwm bys—a penitent man must be like one 


to-day new-born. Jr. Gibborim, Fol. xix., Col. 8. Thus we have here the 
ferévorw, Which is so remarkably wanting in the whole Gospel of St John, 
apprehended in its full results, in a Rabbinical expression. 

? If our Lord, by being born again, means only reformation of life, in- 
stead of making any new discovery, He has only thrown a great deal of 
obscurity on what was before plain and obvious. Wesley. 
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the necessary ordinance of nature in reference to human birth, 
as appointed after the Fall, Gen. iii. 16, is shown to have a 
prophetic reference to the new birth of the sinner. As no man 
ean behold the light of the living without being thus born, so 
can no man in the kingdom of God without this new birth. It 
is impossible in the nature of things. ‘The Lord says not may, 
but opposes to the “no man can” of Nicodemus another “can” 
yet more emphatic and sure. The mystery and marvel of its 
origination, both in the case of the natural and the spiritual 
birth, is lost in the first creating fiat of the omnipotent God. 
That origination is in agony and sore travail, as chap. xvi. 21 
describes it; there may be “gentle new births as there are 
easy births,” yet is there the struggle of life with death. The 
new life is only born at first, in order to continuous growth ; 
_ but the germ of all increase is given at the birth. Many other 
relations and analogies might be traced, of which, however, 
Nicodemus understood but little at the first. Enough that the 
Divine Teacher gave him the most solemn assurance that every 
man must experience this new birth, even though he be a master 
in Israel: and in ver. 7 this most absolute necessity is impressed 
especially on himself, and such learned in Scripture as he. 

In the term kingdom of God the Lord lays hold of the Jew, 
by the fundamental idea of his national expectation and hope. 
This expression, “not current elsewhere in St John” (it occurs 
in a different relation chap. xviii. 36), indicates that the Evan- 
gelist is giving here the Lord’s own discourse, as it was adapted 
to His hearer, without modelling it according to his own style 
of writing. The prophets had predicted this kingdom, the ortho- 
dox doctrine had shaped its idea into expression, the Baptist 
had announced its coming and nearness, but it was for the Spirit 
alone to open the new eye to understand the deou in its connec- 
tion with the misunderstood Bacisia. The seeing is the result 
of the being or existing, the child must first be born in order 
to see. For Nicodemus it signified: —Thou canst not form a 
right idea of this kingdom, or appropriate and understand it 
when it is taught to thee, until thou becomest an altogether 
new man, essentially, and from within." This is the answer to 

1 T must maintain this distinction between ieiv, and sioerdeiv in ver. 5, 
though perfectly aware that "87 in scriptural language signifies to experi- 
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his well-devised question :—In these things a living perception 
and experience alone avail; without that I stand before thee, 
and thou seest Me not, I may speak to thee, and thou wilt not 
understand. Thou askest—how and when cometh the kingdom 
of God? Whereas it is already nigh thee, yea, without thy 
knowledge it is already begun in the principle of thy eager 
question! Thus thou canst not worthily acknowledge Me as 
the King,—even shouldst thou call Me yet more distinctively the 
Messiah, the Son of God,—while thou interpretest those words 
according to the carnal reason of thy people and thy order, ac- 
cording to the system which a perverted misunderstanding of 
the prophecies has formed. ‘Thou knewest not what thou saidst 
at thy first coming. Thou canst not see and comprehend those 
greater signs and wonders which the Saviour performs in the 
souls of sinners, until thine own soul, through entering the ele- 
ment of repentance unto faith, hath learned what thy need of 
such a Saviour is, and what that restored kingdom of God over 
men is, which is opposed to the Jewish notion of a worldly 
dominion. Without the early beginnings of a renewal of the 
nature, there can be no understanding perception, and still less 
can there be any saving and renewing faith: that first repent- 
ance which responds to the command peravoeire contains the 
influences of the Spirit which are unto the new birth. None 
can experience Divine things, by mere learning and knowledge 
of themselves. “The kingdom of God is nothing into which a 
man can think, or investigate, or study, or read, or hear, or talk, 
or discuss himself: man can only experience his way into the 
kingdom of God.” (Drdseke.) To see the kingdom of God, is 
a phrase which includes all from the first perception and ex- 
perience of the beginnings of that kingdom up to the full. par- 


ence, or attain to. But it is not without reason that they are distinguished 
here; and the seeing placed first, in order to show its dependence upon 
experience, and justify the Lord’s words. Luthardt’s critical remark, that 
this style of opposition was used because Nicodemus had supposed that he 
saw the beginning of the kingdom in the miracles, leads, as far as it is cor- 
rect, to the same conclusion as my exposition. 

1 Such a presupposition, that the kingdom of God is actually near, and 
already begun, must be regarded as involved in our Lord’s answer to the 
question which might be asked, how one may or may not be able to see. 
Teschendorff’s paraphrase excellently supplies this. 
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ticipation of the blessedness of eternal life. It is therefore 
fundamentally equivalent to the entering in of ver. 5; to have 
a right idea of it, and to participate in it, are one and the same 
thing. There is no such thing as “seeing the kingdom of God 
at a distance,” as Braune energetically says. That which was 
typically exhibited to the patriarch Jacob, when God revealed. 
to him in a dream that influence of His heavenly might, which 
descending upon earth to bless, and guide, and guard, His own, 
makes earth again the house of God and the gate of heaven, 
was no other than the kingdom of God then shown to him 
(Wisd. x. 10); and as Jacob attained to it, in the lesser degree 
of the Old Testament, when in wrestling prayer he became 
Israel, so also must we all in the full consummation of the New 
Testament experience. 
But Nicodemus at that time understood not all this. He 
seizes only the paradox of another birth thus unexpectedly thrown 
- in his way. Without calling to his mind what upon this subject 
he must have heard, or read, or known; without giving himself 
time to consider that this word was not so severe as it seemed, 
since to be born could not be required of any one as a command, 
rather promised and bestowed as a gift; he breaks out at once into 
the unadvised utterance of the first impression made upon his mind 
'—as in ver. 4. He must reconcile his thoughts to something 
which his experience through life had never brought to his mind 
before; and he finds himself very unapt.. No man ever thus 
spoke to him before, such things had never entered his mind, 
either as a disciple in his youth, or as a master in his age. He 
had come joyfully and confidently that night, with the conscious- 
ness in his soul that he was coming to the light, and with more 
sincerity than his reverend fellows: doubtless he anticipated with 
eagerness the answers, and disclosures, which he should receive 
from the marvellous one. If his own unabsolved conscience 
somewhat disturbed his joy on entering, yet might he expect to 
be praised for his avowal; and if he did not give pleasure by 
his visit to Him who was come from God, yet he might assume 
that the only ruler who paid Him honour would receive some 
slight honour in return, And now the wonderful one by the 
answer to his very first words heightens his perplexity, and re- 
pels him with such a strange and embarrassing word! He thinks 
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that he has both learned and taught much concerning the king- 
dom of God, and now, without any respect of his person and 
dignity, he is told that he has no eye wherewith to see this king- 
dom, until he is born again, and begins to live anew! He 
might have entered into the general meaning of the expression, 
if his thoughts and feelings had been tending that way. For 
he was not ignorant of many sayings of the scribes, and of the 
Scripture, which might have aided him. The discourses of the 
prophets, which he himself had not always literally understood ; 
yea, the entire system of the teaching of the day, so full of 
figure, parable, and proverb, should have saved him from the 
danger of so entirely misapprehending the mysterious figure of 
the Divine Teacher. He does indeed mark, in some slight 
degree, whither the words tend; but he does not spend a second 
thought upon this, so entirely is his nature excited, and so en- 
tirely has he lost his presence of mind.’ Hence he commits 
the same error, though in a lighter degree, as his colleagues - 
shortly before in the temple; he will not understand, and takes 
offence at the letter of the unwonted words. He acts somewhat 
like the Samaritan woman afterwards when the living water was 
offered to her; and like the people, still later, when the bread 
of God, sent down from heaven, was set before them. The 
learned man does not go beyond the unlearned, in his dealing 
with spiritual discourse concerning those heavenly things, which 
are designed to become earthly things also, and have become 
such already for our need. He actually falls behind them. 
For that woman did say—Sir, give me this water; and the 
multitude did say—Lord, evermore give us this bread; but this 
learned man does not call Him Lord, and when his learning 
fails him does not humbly ask, but erects himself in his ignor- 
ance, and begins to dispute—How can this be! Is such a thing 
as this possible! Thus did the masters in Israel deal with the 
profound contents of the Old Testament, and beheld not in 
them the kingdom of. God. So deal still the successors to their 
wisdom in our day, and ask in their folly concerning the open 
testimony of the New Testament to the mysteries of the king- 


1 Bengel also, animosius objicit. Ebel yet stronger, ‘‘ who does not detect 
the injured ruler, who expected that an acknowledgment of the Nazarene 
would meet with a different return ?” 
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dom of God—What do these things mean? And even the 
convinced Nicodemuses among them cannot deliver themselves 
at first from the delusion ; cannot free themselves from the “fond 
bias of the learned to dispute” (as Zeller calls it), till God in 
His grace give them better views. 

Thus we can neither say that Nicodemus did not understand 
the Lord, nor merely that he would not understand Him. Both 
are involved together, and as in his first words he was unable 
to give utterance, clearly and-fully, to his inmost thoughts, so 
in his second saying we have not his sincerest feeling. He 
perceives something, but not enough to -fix his mind upon; a 
certain offence at his unflattering reception adds to his confusion 
and perplexity. In order to say something, he utters hastily 
what first came to his lips; what seemed to him the surest ex- 
pression he could use, but was, in effect, the most foolish and 
unbecoming answer which he could have given; he childishly 
asks—How can a man be born when he is old ? 

His offence betrays itself, with involuntary natural feeling, in 
the repeated dévaro, which the Lord had given him back, and 
which, after the fashion of disputants, he once more retorts. 
This was not the way to speak to a teacher come from God! 
He saw clearly that the Lord’s Aéyw cos aimed at himself ; but 
he does not bring his own I out of the general mass, as the 
Lord had designed. ‘The question would have run much better 
and more simply—How can J be born again? and that might 
have brought him to a clearer consciousness, and more collected 
comprehension of the Lord’s meaning. But he falls into the 
predominant habit of the scribes, who made the most concrete 
matter abstract, as long as they could; and conceals his convic- 
tion of the personal reference to himself under the clause yépov 
é», that is, when a man is so old asTam. It must be remem- 
bered that yépav is more than merely adult, it refers to the 
advanced age of Nicodemus. But as soon as he has uttered 
this first sentence, it happens as it happened before; he is not 
satisfied with it, and it must be amended. In the former case, 
he had said too much and must qualify; in this, the objection is 


1 Not including, however (according to Lampe), a moralis indecentia, 
that an old man should begin quite anew, for so much as this Nicodemus did 
not yet understand. 
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not strong enough, and he must strengthen, if he would sustain 
it. For to the simple question—How can a man be born when 
he is old? a most obvious answer was at hand, which must 
have been whispered to his conscience; just as many other 
objections to truth have only to be uttered, and their ground- 
lessness is immediately felt by the objector. That simple 
answer was—The words have a figurative signification, and 
none other possible! But though Nicodemus must have taken 
shame to himself that he had put the question, yet he will not 
confess to himself, still less to Jesus, that he had understood it 
in any degree aright: .he is disposed to proceed with a kind of 
contradiction, and improves, as he thinks, but in reality renders 
more offensive his first words. He hangs petulantly upon the 
letter, throws into his words the faintest tinge possible of irony, 
in allusion to the sacred verily of the Divine Teacher, and 
goes on with his stronger protest—Can he enter the second 
tume into his mother’s womb, and thus, according to Thy express 
word, be born? While he thus seems to take the Lord’s 
words on their absurd side, he only makes himself pitiable, 
and feels this as he proceeds to his second question. The 
evwbey which the Lord had used, and which made prominent 
the idea of a new beginning, thus serving to explain the 
yey, was something quite different from the substituted mere 
OevrEpov, Once more, a second time altogether over again like 
the first. But Nicodemus is not thoroughly in earnest with his 
saying about entering a second time into his mother’s womb ; 
his second sentence, like the first, wavers undecidedly between 
its two clauses ;—he does not altogether say what he would, nor 
does he speak out what he would say, but his whole address 
savours of the fear, and the obliquity, of coming by night.’ This 
psychological apprehension of his state of mind alone saves us 
from the two extremes of interpretation—on the one hand, that 
of supposing Nicodemus obtuse enough actually to understand 
the Lord’s words literally, and on the other, that of attributing 
so lofty a conception of His meaning, that he could himself con- 
fidently continue His figurative language. Schleiermacher (and 


1 Even Driseke, “‘ as is the wont of lofty ignorance, which weuld not lie, 
but cannot do otherwise than lie, because it mistakes itself.” 
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after him, Baumgarten-Crusius) is an example of the latter, and 
represents Nicodemus as sufficiently clear in his views to say 
boldly : “‘ How shall the kingdom of God become established 
among men, if those who shall see it must renounce their whole 
past life, and put on a life altogether new? For this is hard to 
man, when he is old,” etc. To express this more plainly—How 
can such a fundamental change upon the fully formed thought 
and character of a man, as may be likened to another birth, be 
possible? How, for example, can it be predicated of an old man, 
such as I am, that he should begin all again, as a little child? 
That would be as little possible, using thy figure still, as for me 
to enter once more into my mother’s womb !—Ebrard, though 
he perceived the confusion of thought in this, has not precisely 
hit the mark when he says, “in such cases one involuntarily 
speaks as if adopting the obvious literal meaning of the words, 
and showing that this will not suit, uses it as an indirect illus- 
tration of the deeper meaning.” For all these enforced exposi- 
tions rest their measure of truth simply upon the fundamental 
darkness of the man’s inner mind; he utters words of objection 
which are not carefully pondered, and they fall back upon his 
own heart. We should interpret the whole with knowledge of 
human life, and some penetration into the phenomena of man’s 
soul, and shall thus better understand not this only, but many 
similarly graphic records of man’s sayings in Scripture. Such 
Nicodemus-questions are those which are so plentiful in our 
days—Am I then only a miserable sinner? Must God’s Spirit 
alone work within me? Is not this happiness and joy blame- 
less? and so on, questions which are answered in the feeling of 
those who put them, as soon as they are uttered. 

Thus, then, Nicodemus has put all Ais questions. He has first 
made prominent, as afterwards in ver. 9, the proud, and curi- 
ous How of all those whose boast is to know, and to seek to know 
—How can a man be born? ‘There is, however, something 
modest in the curiosity, for the ra presupposes the possibility of 
an explanatory o¥rws. But, in his second question, his much 
more highminded word dévarms stands alone, without any qua- 
lification—Can he enter a second time? He will thus in his 
blindness see the possibility of a thing which he shows to be 
impossible, before he will admit it as a reality. 
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Ver. 5. The Lord foresaw, and designedly extracted from him, 
all these words. He leaves unnoticed the rag and the divares, 
but once more asserts what He had said, with an appended ex- 
planation. He knows well how to answer every man in the most 
intelligible and profitable manner. He takes Nicodemus’ ques- 
tion in a different sense from that in which he seemed to mean 
it, and goes straight in His simple dignity to the man’s inner 
soul, For He knew full well that “the questioner was better 
than his question,” and that, however much it resembled it, the 
question was not one of haughty repulsion—“ If we have to wait 
till people are born anew, the kingdom of God appears to be a 
hopeless thing!” He does not condemn, therefore, the apparently 
proud recoil, because He sees that the questioner is already self- 
condemned; He rather lays firmer hold upon his soul, for He 
knows that, under the semblance of recoiling, it has actually 
drawn nearer to Himself. Just so we shall find in the case of 
the Samaritan woman, that He draws her more effectually to 
Himself, the more apparently she seems to be alienated from 
Him. In His meekness and patience He does not impute to 
Nicodemus his unreasonableness, perversion, and folly ; He re- 
peats His repelled but tenacious Verily, which He, the Eternal 
Truth, must so often repeat to erring men. We see the same 
profound condescension and forbearance in His third answer, 
ver. 11; each of the three instances being pointed by the deeply- 
significant Aéyw oos. 

The objection of Nicodemus unconsciously confirmed what 
Jesus had said: the experience of the natural man attests that 
the old stem cannot be bent, the matured nature cannot be 
reversed ; and this is simply re-stated. But instead of the general 
cvabev of the beginning, against which Nicodemus’ contradicting 
bebrepoy had stumbled, an explanation is now added—% Sdarog 
nok wvebworos. To the insight and apprehension of the wag this 
explanation might, on the one hand, appear dark, while it, on 
the other, clearly and expressly indicates that the yevv7d7 refers 
to a spiritual birth of the inner man through the power of God’s 
Spirit. The repeated Agyw cos signifies, at the same time, with 
regard to this—Hear rightly what I have already said, and what 
My meaning was; couldst thou not, or wouldst shots not, take 
note of it? If the word had been iettin: &% TvEv[wooTos, spirit- 
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ually or by the Spirit, that is, of God, it would have appeared 
both for Nicodemus and for us much more plain, as coinciding 
with many Old Testament sayings concerning the converting, 
yea, new-creating operations, of the Divine Spirit upon men. 
But the water preceding seems to introduce a new obscurity. It 
only seems to do so, however. The whole course of the colloquy, 
as we have understood it hitherto, must have prepared us to 
observe that.Jesus no longer intends to make it difficult for Nico- 
demus to understand His words; but that, after having provoked 
him to outward contradiction and inward discernment, by His 
just darkly veiled saying, He will now render His meaning 
plainer and utter the second ’ Away as didccoxechov civOpe, 040 60- 
zw», according to Nonnus. We must reject, therefore, in seek- 
ing the first and primary meaning, all those far-fetched inter- 
pretations of the water which could never have entered the mind 
of Nicodemus ;—such as an inward birth of repentance; or a 
first negative stage in the new birth related to the second and 
positive process, as the water which cleanses is related to the in- 
vigorating, life-giving Spirit; or some supernal water, that is, 
fundamental element, of the newcreature. The Lord first of all 
mentions this water as conveying to Nicodemus himself an idea 
which would aid his understanding, or (according to Draseke) as 
being “a sign in the times, with which the new birth was just 
then closely connected,” pointing obviously and immediately to 
the baptism. If the idea of the new birth referred, as we re- 
marked on ver. 3, to the phrase used concerning proselytes who 
were baptized, what was more obviously to be thought of than 
that baptism with which John had so solemnly baptized all Israel 
for the kingdom of God? The Evangelist also, in his first 
epistle, v. 6, 8, designates Christian baptism by the same simple 
word %iwp. But it is not the Sacrament of the New Testament 
which is here immediately intended, since the baptism presently 
afterwards mentioned (ver. 22, ch. iv. 1, 2) was only a continua- 
tion of the preparatory typical baptism of John. When he heard 
of being born again of water for the kingdom of God, it should 
have flashed upon the mind of Nicodemus with as much clearness 
as if spoken—Didst thou not then think of him who came in 
the wilderness, My forerunner? Nicodemus must have been 
abashed that he should have forgotten the import of what had 
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occurred, and that he should, in his confusion, have put so irra- 
tional a question after it had been so publicly testified that the 
Jews must become new men, even as they required it of the 
Gentiles, when they baptized them into Jews.’ It is highly 
probable, yea certain, that Nicodemus had thought little of the 
Baptist who wrought no miracles, and had acted as in Luke vii. 
30. This disregard the Lord exhibited as a neglect of a Divine 
ordinance to which even the Messiah Himself had been subject. 
| And in fact if Nicodemus had, with such earnestness as his was, 
confessed his sins and been baptized in the wilderness, he would 
have been better prepared to come to Jesus now. In this we 
find a universal intimation for the Nicodemuses of all times and 
of all religious views, that they should not think it enough to 
come to the workers of miracles; that they should not, because 
they are rulers or scribes, reject any teaching which is appointed 
of God for their salvation, any humbling external usage, the 
meaning of which commends itself to the conscience as truth. 
But this of itself is far from exhausting the depth of our Lord’s 
meaning in this word, for all His Divine sayings reach beyond 
their first application to those who heard them, having the future 
church in view. Especially is this the case with those jirst tes- 
timonies, which broke forth from the long-restrained fulness of 
His soul, and to which this utterance, spoken in personal colli- 
sion with a representative of the best, and most instructed 
Judaism of that age, manifestly belongs. In the addition zai 
aveviwaros there lies a prophetic reference to that baptism which 
was afterwards elevated, as the fulfilment of its type, into the 
initiatory sacrament, the distinctive introduction into His king- 
dom ; and which in Mark xvi. 16 is so solemnly established as 
the external condition of salvation. Nonnus only follows the 
well-founded tradition of the most ancient exposition, when he 
says that Jesus fore-announced to Nicodemus Barriowaros évbcov 
aiyany. Moreover, let the Baptist’s intimation be recalled, ch. i. 
33, and let it be marked how the Lord unites the two things, 
water and spirit, which in that discourse had been put in con- 


1 For all considerate criticism must admit that some rite of washing 
corresponding with the later baptism of proselytes was already extant when 
John appeared, or otherwise John’s Baptism would lose its most significant 
point of connection 
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trast. Ye must be born again in a baptism, which is not merely 
with water, external and typical, but through the Spirit inwardly 
and essentially purifies and renews; in a baptism of the Holy 
Ghost—which I, the greater than he, will soon introduce, as it 
was predicted. (Herder: the baptism of John is not enough !) 
We may resolve the juxtaposition thus—Of water, which brings 
the Spirit ; or—Of the Spirit, which is the true water. In any 
case there is no y ds dvoiv,! but the external and internal bap- 
tism have both their legitimate place, and Meyer’s note runs with 
entire correctness—“ Jesus speaks here concerning a spiritual 
baptism, as in ch. vi. concerning a spiritual supper; in both 
places, however, with reference to their visible auxiliary means,” 
though we would substitute for this last expression conditions 
and instruments.2 The Lord even places the water jirst, so 
that Wesley’s inversion is incorrect—Unless he experience an 
inward change through the Holy Ghost, and is then also bap- 
tized. Nor should we with Calvin (by # Ose Svoiv again) make 
the water a spiritual and internal baptism. The word is as 
fully sacramental as that of Tit. iii. 5, Aovrpov Tarwyryevertes, 
which involves and includes Christian baptism. 

Having thus surely defined the first meaning of the words for 
Nicodemus himself, we may then, but not till then, seek to dis- 
cover those deeper references for all futurity, which are the 
Saévore of this most solemn utterance, but which we were com- 
pelled to decline, when they prematurely obtruded themselves 
upon our attention. Very many false expositions derive their 
error from their onesidedness, either hastily extracting the deeper 


1 Liicke says rightly concerning this ancient view, which erroneously 
appealed to Matt. iii. 11, that we may now regard it as done away—that 
is so far as it assumes to give the first and only meaning. Else we must 
be cautious how we reject the fundamental truths lying in many expositions 
which authenticate themselves at last by a deep accordance in the central 
meaning. 

2 Hilgenfeld finds the Lord's Supper and baptism very decidedly intro- 
duced in St John’s Gospel, but his grounds are very peculiar. His remark, 
however, upon our text is quite correct :—these words are so definitely 
referred to baptism in the citations of Justin and the Pseudo-Clementine 
writings, that it requires some boldness to aver, as Neander does, that the 
mention of water is only something subordinate, to impress by a symbol 
the power of the Spirit. 
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meaning without heeding the intervention of the external, or 
carelessly neglecting the deeper meaning in undue regard to the 
external element. The water-baptism is itself a symbol or word 
of high significance, which in the “ water” tells us of something 
more than water, and it is to indicate this that we find here and 
elsewhere ddwp instead of Bawriowa. Wherefore, then, is the 
water prescribed? Because as the water of baptism it is de- 
signed to signify that living water which is the gift of God— 
thus making the two discourses in chs. iii. and iv. parallel—that 
water which is itself the Holy Ghost according to ch. vii. 38, 39, 
or rather the symbol and instrument of the infusion of His high 
influence, In the passage just quoted, as in the entire Jewish 
ceremonial to which it attached itself, we are referred to a long 
series of Old Testament sayings, among which Ps. xxiii. 2, xlii. 
2, 3, Ixv. 10 (Cant. iv. 15); Isa. xii. 3, xliii. 20, xliv. 3, lv. 1; 
Jer. xvii. 13, may be especially consulted, and compared with 
Rev. xxi. 6, xxii. 17. 

Further, the operation of the Divine Spirit in the regeneration 
of man is first of all a purifying energy in connection with the 
expiation of guilt (Eph. v. 26; Jno. xv. 8), the condition and 
foundation of which, on our part, is repentance;—hence the bap- 
tism of John was no mere empty ceremony, but for the penitent 
an actual half or initiatory baptism. This penitence, again, 
as it is a believing appropriation of the word which bringeth 
mercy, may be regarded as an external baptism, which may be 
likened to the baptism of water... But then the vivifying energy - 
of the word penetrates the soul as the perfect bath of regenera- 
tion and renewal, of quickening and invigoration,—as the figura- 
tive bath of water acts in the lower life—and this is the true 
ground of all sanctification unto such good works as are wrought 
in God. Both stages of the washing away of the former life 
(Acts xxii. 16), the death and destruction of the old man, and 
the attainment of a new breath of life, are expressed in the mys- 
terious formula water and spirit; just as we find them both 
expressly according to their order in Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27, the 
only prophecy of New-Testament baptism, comp. Heb. x. 12. 

1 The word is a baptism, hence Luther correctly gives his comprehensive 


interpretation of our text— Preaching and baptism, and the Holy Ghost 
connected with them.” 
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But, finally, it is here as in all the figurative language of the 
Divine economy ; the final fulfilment is performed and latent 
in the first rudiments, and in baptism the final glorifying re- 
generation of the body in the resurrection is foreshadowed. The 
word and symbol of water prophesies of something which, both 
for the individual and the whole renewed earth, is analogous to 
the first period of creation (2 Peter ii. 5): for there are yet 
waters above, that is, elements, corporeities of a higher kind : 
see Gen. i. 7; Ps. exiv. 3, exlviii. 4.2 Let him who has even the 
slightest idea of the correspondence and typical relation of the 
two worlds, the higher reflected in the lower, the future reflected 
in the present; let him who has any realising idea of the nistia 
sma) of Ps. cxxxix. 14-16, discreetly consider the ézioy in the 
Quorxév of physical birth. For that actually takes place é€ 
dares zal rvevwaros : the fruit, already in the moment of con- 
ception created of water and spirit (as Gen. i. 2) through the 
conjunction of the aura seminalis with the receptive fluid, is 
afterwards nourished in water (liquor amnii), attaining to full 
life and breath when it finally enters the air of this world.? So 
the earth is for the body of death, for the embryo souls which 
have not yet reached their full development, the mother-womb 
of us all (Job i. 21; Ps. cxxxix. 15), while for the new men 
properly so called there remains the city above (Gal. iv. 26)— 
and thus there is so far a literal debrepov cicer dei. 

But let us leave all this, and fix our thoughts on that which 
‘s obvious and clear. The man, and much more the child, can 
scarcely hope to understand the physical mysteries of his birth 5 
let us therefore give our attention all the more earnestly to the 
solemn conclusion—od divaras iocAdely sig r7y Baoiresey Tov 
cod. We have already had occasion to observe that the Lord 
thus makes jd¢iv and eioeAdeiv coincide and illustrate one another. - 


1 Andreas Wagner's Geschichte der Urwelt has done justice to this 
biblical Neptunism, in opposition to the Plutonian geology which Goethe 
never would tolerate. Comp. Rothe’s Ethik. i. 142, concerning the primary 
fluids. 

2 Against Nasse’s theory, that it is the first respiration which informs 
with life, Ennemoser maintains a preparatory breathing of the foetus, and 
quotes as proof the position of Geoffrey St Hilaire that in the liquor amnii 
there is present a respirable gas. (See Ennemoser, iiber den Ursprung und 
das:Wesen der menschlichen Seele ii. Aufl. s 72.) 
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There is no such thing as attaining to a preliminary critical 
inspection and knowledge of the kingdom of heaven from with- 
out, a theoretical acquaintance with the domain of the Spirit by . 
chart without travelling in it; the coming indeed in a certain 
sense must precede the seeing, chap. i. 39, 46. Mark this, ye 
premature investigators of revelation! Ye cau only see when 
ye have come and entered in; and how many a Nicodemus is 
only beginning to come, nor will understand until he has come 
effectually. This rests upon a truth which is fundamentally 
presupposed, though many find it hard to receive it, that man, 
according to his first and natural birth, is essentially outside the 
new element of the BaosAc/a rod bod and of the aveve ; that 
there isin him an inborn character opposed to the kingdom of 
God, and thus that an entrance into it is possible to him only 
through the merging of the old birth in one entirely new. And 
it is concerning the fundamental necessity which lies at the 
foundation of this od dévaras, with its redoubled ’ Aum, that the 
Lord goes on to speak, when He places the flesh in sharp con- 
trast with the spirit. 

Ver. 6. That which is born of the flesh is flesh! This simple 
declaration, which should have been quite intelligible to. the 
scribes of Israel, introduces a new, and convincing element of 
clearness: into the dark discourse. Oh that all our modern 
scribes, who have the New Testament added to the Old, could 
learn from their united teaching, and from their own essential 
inmost experience, the meaning of that little word cape! He 
only who knows what that means will be preserved from taking 
offence at the de yewnbjvou civwber. The Saviour, speaking to 
one who was a son of the Old Testament, takes advantage once 
more of a reference to that preparatory revelation ; just as He 
had previously taken for granted the existing idea of an ex- 
pected kingdom of God, and of an operation of God’s Spirit 
in connection with that ordinance of baptism for the washing 
of sin which already existed by scriptural warrant in Israel, but 
had received through John the confirmation of express Divine 
sanction, and as He had further taken up the very words which 
were then used in regard to the becoming a new man: Let us 
then place ourselves with the master in Israel under the old’ 
economy in order to understand this new word of our Lord. 
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The definite article in both cases, r7¢ copxds and rod wvebwa- 
ro¢, of itself suggests this, noting something that was already 
_ well known, and present to the consciousness of him who was 
addressed. The auxiliary middle-term & ddaros the Lord now 
entirely drops, since, on the one hand, the external baptism, 
while it is the symbol and sacrament of the internal, is yet as 
external not so absolutely necessary, and on the other, all the 
profound and essential truth in the {dw is involved and included 
in the wvevua. 

The first occurrence of words in Scripture has its peculiar 
significance, as we have often said and demonstrated. When 
God beheld in Adam created good by His hand that first thing 
which was not good, a deadening sleep (the prelude to his 
future death!) fell upon him, the woman was taken out of his 
side, and the flesh. was closed up instead. thereof, so that the man 
also said, “this is now flesh of my flesh, and we shall be one 
flesh ;” and since that first mysterious occurrence of the word, 
the expression has ever borne in it the accessory idea of weakness, 
unfitness for the condition of perfect self-contained strength and 
manhood, and in addition to that, for the most part, of sinful 
lusting and contradiction against the holy law of the Creator. A 
second time we find it used in the equally mysterious account of 
another and peculiar progeny of sin (hamartigenie, as Nitzsch 
says), the mixture of the sons of God with the daughters. of 
men—men are flesh, My Spirit therefore can no more rule and 
control in them, From this time we learn that all flesh had 
corrupted his way, and even after the flood we find that still 
waned YI DISA 25 1y'—from his youth, that is from his very birth. 


The passage most decisive in the Prophets for the interpretation 
of the word is Isa. xxxi. 3 with its twofold contrast. Human 
nature is not simply morally weak, but bestially corrupt through 
‘nherited and accustomed sin; when the Spirit of the Lord 
bloweth upon it in revelation and judgment, all flesh withereth 
like the grass, and all its glory like the flower of grass. Isa. xl. 
6,7. If all flesh is ever again to know and rejoice. in the salva- 
tion of God, and to receive the Lord as a Saviour and Redeemer, 
it must be by the fulfilment of Joel’s prophecy, chap. iii. 1; the 
Spirit from on high must not merely rebuke from without by 
law and commandment, but inwardly renew, and make clean, 
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and rectify, what was radically wrong; that Spirit must be 
given unto men and transform them into other men with other 
hearts. Ezek. xxxvi. 26,27. David, in Ps. li., is conscious of 
all this, and pours forth accordingly his earnest desires. And 
may not the Lord be regarded as having referred Nicodemus 
to scriptures like those with which he should have been familiar? 
But how hard the avowal—oldapev O71 ocp& touév! To yeryer- 
vaévoy with its definite article expressing the widest universality, 
makes it plain that man as such, and every man is intended, 
but it comes home to the mind and conscience of Nicodemus 
with all the force of a keen personal question—Dost thou not 
know, thou man of the Pharisees, that thou art flesh in com- 
mon with other men, and what that imports?! It is not rag 6 
yevyevnwevos as afterwards, ver. 8, but more emphatically and 
definitely in the neuter ; and thus is asserted that most import- 
ant and incontrovertible principle, which holds good also in the 
higher and lower orders of the creature, and in all nature, that 
everything born is in its true quality just what its source and 
original is—from flesh only flesh can come, and from Spirit only 
spirit; from the earth only the earthly, and from heaven the 
heavenly ; from corrupted man only corrupt humanity, and from 
the Holy God alone that which is holy and meet for His king- 
dom. (Compare the Baptist’s word, afterwards, ver. 31.) Nay, 
it is yet stronger: that which yeyerquévov is altogether flesh, 
flesh once more like that from which it is born, and not merely 
fleshly—although this, when it occurs, is to be understood like 
the former. Further, it is a reply to the foolish objection of 
Nicodemus—even if a man could be born of his mother’s womb 
a second time, what would he be but the same flesh again ? 
Without the Spirit, thy new life would. be just like the former 
over again! There are two births, and the former is only one of 
them ; the second is strictly another, distinct, and opposite birth. 
Thus does the Lord teach the man in the scribe, whose foolish 
wisdom had unlearned or neglected the simplest elements of 
scriptural instruction concerning the simplest facts of humanity, 


1 Lampe cites a passage from Euripides, Electr. Act. 2, where the 
word involves such an avowal—wi 32 cmpxsc, of xeval Qpsvav dyarwor’ 
eéyopés sist. But this in its connection, and in the heathen point of view, 
signifies something very different. 
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and more especially their practical application to himself, ex- 
plaining to him by degrees the great mystery of a new birth of 
the Spirit, concerning which every master in Israel should have 
already known enough to enable him fully to understand the 
rest when it was set before him more plainly.. He illustrates the 
idea of a new birth by the similitude of the former: but the birth 
of the spirit by contrast with it. 

The neuter here embraces, as Bengel strikingly observes, ipsa 
prima stamina vite, Lu. i. 35. hat which is born of the flesh 
is in the very first beginnings of its existence, on that very 
account, nothing but flesh, even before it has become the man 
who is born: it is born in guilt, conceived in sin, mortal jlesh, 
“fashioned to be flesh in the time of ten months, being com- 
pacted in blood, of the seed of man, and the pleasure that came 
with sleep.” (Wisd. vii. 2.) For there is no king that had any 
other beginning of birth (Idem, ver. 5), nor any scribe or ruler ; 
the first voice which he utters is crying, as all others do, in tes- 
timony that another evil thing had come into creation. The 
impersonal neuter points to these hidden beginnings (to which 
the Evangelist had referred in his antithesis, ch. i. 13), just as 
they are indicated in Lu. i. 35, and Matt. i. 20. But pointing 
forwards also it inexorably includes every personality of man, 
all that is born of woman by the will of man, and the entire 
man just as he is born, so that there is nothing in him which 
_ does not lie under the decree—this is flesh born of flesh! The 
spirit in us, inasmuch as it originates from God, may in a sense 
be exempt; but (contrary to the denial of Hegelianism) even 
this is not, so far as it is now born into the flesh. Therefore it 
is infected through and through with selfishness and vanity, dis- 
obedience and pride. And all that which a certain class in the 
present day vaunt as “the spirit,” does indeed belong to the 
former portion of the sentence, in contradistinction to the Spirit 
of God, from whom alone regeneration comes. “ All that man 
purposes as of his own will, and performs as by his own power, 
can but hinder and interrupt the new birth.” All the love of 
the natural human spirit is now selfishness or caprice ; all its 
strength, skill, and power is simply impotence as it regards the 
one object of its return to God ; all its science and wisdom mere 
folly and blindness in things which are Divine and heavenly. 

VOL. IV. 2c 
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Let no one condemn this as a hard saying and inflexible dog- 
matic ; it is the solemn, clear, and merciful testimony of the 
only begotten Son of God, who was born in our flesh and con- 
descends to our infirmity; who was Himself without sin, and 
therefore most keenly perceived, most sharply resented, and most 
fundamentally revealed the sin which existed in humanity, re- 
lated to Himself and confided to Him. Yea, inasmuch as He 
is not speaking only of sin, but of infirmity also, when in a 
scriptural sense He opposes the spirit to the flesh, He has within 
Himself experience thereof, bearing by participation with us the 
fruit and consequence of our sin in His flesh, but overcoming it 
by the eternal Spirit. He is not indeed one born of the flesh, 
and therefore in ver. 7 can only say bwas: He descended indeed 
into human nature from heaven as the Son of man, through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit in Mary His mother, and accord- 
ing to His higher nature is ever not only in the kingdom of 
heaven, but in Heaven itself, ver. 13. But not the less on that 
account is He an actual Son of man and Man, inasmuch as He 
is at the same time in the flesh, in our flesh, into which He had 
come, 1 Jno. iv. 2; Rom. viii. 3. .Thus He has given us to 
know in the days of His flesh (Heb. v. 7) His weakness in His 
obedience, the recoiling of His flesh from the agony of a 
voluntary performance of the Spirit’s will, Matt. xxvi. 41. See 
here the most mighty and effectual demonstration of the all- 
comprehending truth of the position—that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh : thus much, no less than all that is in every one of 
us; thus much, something at least in the Holy One born of the 
Holy Ghost. So much did He contract from the flesh, at least, 
as its passive resistance to the Spirit. What can ye say, ye false 
masters, against this avowal and acknowledgment of the Holy 
One which is also confirmed throughout the whole history of 
His passion; against such personal testimony from Him who 
hath joined Himself to us as much as our redemption required, 
and therefore all the more solemnly speaks that which He 
knoweth, and testifies that which He hath not only beheld with 
eyes of Divinity in us, but hath also for our sake seen and ex- 
perienced in Himself! The mystery of original sin is so plainly 
revealed that, as Luther says, du es an deiner Nase greifen 
kannst, you see it plainly in your own face; so plain, indeed, 
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that something, in some sense connected with it, adheres even 
to the sinless Holy One of God, something, however, for which 
theology, anxious to escape error, has found no name! 

But in your case not merely is the flesh weak, but the spirit 
is not willing: the I of the inner man is carnal, sold under sin. 
Would you deny this as if unconscious? Is it not undeniably 
true that your experience, in all the conflict of the law of your 
mind, acknowledging the goodness of the Divine law, with the 
law in your members, invariably forces on you the conclusion— 
We are but flesh and blood, and all that is of flesh and blood in 
us, must ever fail of the inheritance of the kingdom of God ! 
There must be another experience through a new birth, in order 
that you may be able to add—but that which is born of the 
Spirit, is spirit! Not, assuredly, such spirit as that which so 
terms itself, not that which the “flesh of this age” is perpetually 
proclaiming as such. 

Ver. 7. Nicodemus kept silence a while, “sunk in thought”— 
| a pause which we could desire for many of our readers. The pz 
bavucons with which he is immediately addressed indicates that 
Nicodemus sinks into astonishment before the gradually dawning 
light of the Lord’s words, so that he remains without a ready 
answer. ‘The gracious Lord, who hastens nothing, allows him 
a short space for this wholesome sentiment, before He with 
affectionate blame recalls him from it. He penetrates him with 
the searching inquiry—Is it not true, that it isso? Is it not 
true in thine own case? Touched as he is, he cannot answer 
Yes, but his earlier: spirit of contradiction is quite cast down 
He marvels at the marvellous word, which begins to disclose, to 
hint more impressive signs than those by which he had dis- 
cerned, as he thought, one come from God. He is in a fait 
way to do what until the moment when he came to Jesus he 
had neglected, and what the whole design of the Divine words 
aim at—to turn his knowledge inwardly upon himself, not 
merely to ayow what he with others knew concerning another, 
but what is in his own soul because it is in man generally, as 
the Lord knew it without human testimony. He is in the way 
to become conscious of that awful distance between the condi- 
tion of fallen nature and the requirements of Divine truth and 
righteousness to which all his past dealing with Scripture, and 
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his own conscience, should have already led his mind; and he 
is very near to the perception that no man can, and why no man 
can, stand accepted before God without an absolute and funda- 
mental change. But even now that his heart is beginning to 
guide his understanding, that reason, which had never pene- 
trated or understood these things as yet, interposes its hindrance. 
He must even yet marvel, though now in silent and thoughtful 
astonishment, before it had broken forth in foolish and precipi- 
tate words. (The Lord’s word does not refer to that saying in 
ver. 4, which was rather a oxavdariCeobus than a baveCes-) 
His subsequent question already springs to his lips—how can 
these things be? but gives place to the other—are these things 
so? Have I, then, all my life long known and yet not known 
this fundamental concernment? The Lord anticipates him, 
however; helps forward the secret movements of his spirit 
towards the full light of convincing truth, and by this a7 dcv- 
wéong seems to say to him—Receive this testimony with con- 
fidence, for it is true: listen only to the voice of the Spirit who. 
speaketh in My voice, and not to the thoughts of thy own foolish 
mind! Think not that strange concerning which My word 
hath twice been—Verily, verily, I say unto thee! But gainsay 
no longer, and wonder not that J, to whom thou camest for 
Divine instruction, have said to thee, without any distinction or 
exception of person, what I now for the third time declare, and 
I believe not in vain—Ye must be born again! All ye who 
are born of flesh, not I who am come from heaven, and am 
born of the Spirit; ye Jews and men of Israel not less than 
others, as John did rightly baptize you for the new creation of 
the kingdom of heaven ; ye rulers also, who utter your ofdapev 
so confidently, though your knowledge is only fleshly of the flesh, 
so long as it discerns not: itself, and seeks not in self-knowledge 
to find the Spirit! Gainsay it no longer, and wonder not that I 
have, as it were, confronted thee again and again with éay wf 
ris—ov dovarcs; receive it, for it has all the absolute force of 
an unconditional Agi Truly the mystery of which I speak 
is for wonder and astonishment, and he who does. not thus 
begin will never apprehend it aright; but this amazement of 
thine is not of the right kind, for thou art, marveiling that 
thou dost not understand and didst never till now know of 
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this mystery, instead of marvelling at the great mystery ttself 
thus brought near to thee. If thou canst not yet comprehend 
it, yet receive it as the voice of truth: for there are many things 
in the world which thou hearest, and hast no doubt about, yet 
understandest not their secret principles. As, for example, what 
now follows. 

Ver. 8. Up to this point the Lord had designedly thrown a 
stumbling-block in the way of Nicodemus’ understanding, in 
order to humble him by his own foolish words, and make him 
susceptible to further discourse, while His last answer was, to 
that end, all the more penetrating and convincing for his heart 
and conscience. Now that his conscience becomes conscious, 
and only his reason marvels at the mystery uncomprehended, it | 
is time to administer some further help to his apprehension of its 
meaning. This is ever the most effectual method of preaching 
the mysteries of truth to those who are susceptible, and in spite 
of all appearances such did the Lord discover Nicodemus to be, 
But the Teacher from God does not enter upon any attempt to 
demonstrate the nature of light to the capacity of blindness: 
He does not speak as if He either could or would explain to 
demonstration for the thoughts of flesh, the whence and whither 
and how of the Spirit’s influence, and satisfy the question 
trembling upon his lips—how can these things be? or every 
one who knows anything of Divine truth might reasonably ask 
—and how could this be done? The point of the Lord’s 
answer consists in its convincing Nicodemus that, as there were 
many things immediately around him which he knew and 
understood not, he could not reasonably marvel that some 
things incomprehensible pertaining to higher matters were pre- 
sented to his mind. Even natural reason can perceive thus 
much, that it is not absolutely necessary for the acceptance in 
faith of the testimony concerning the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, that those mysteries themselves should be pene- 
trated; that the incomprehensibleness of the truth and evidence 
of anything is no disparagement of it in matters of higher 
experience as well as in lower; that in all experience generally 
the perceiving and hearing and accepting upon faith is ever 
essential; and that consequently it is in the highest degree 
irrational to doubt, hesitate, and deny, when a higher experi- 
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ence is in question, simply because the manner and process is 
not understood. Thus must we through reason die to reason, 
even as through the law we die to the law. (Gal. ii. 19.) 
Thus we discover that faith’ alone is rational and intelligible, 
that it is the true science and erudition to learn and be taught, 
and that the reason which vaunts itself so much is most perfectly 
unreasonable. 

When that long-tried sufferer, who, sore troubled in the land 
of counsel, murmured at his trials because he could not discern 
God’s counsel in them, Zophar vainly reminded him—Canst thou 
by searching find out God? canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou know? The measure thereof is 
longer than the earth and broader than the sea. If He cut off, and 
shut up, or gather together, then who can hinder Him? For He 
knoweth vain men (ww-"n») : He seeth wickedness also; and will 
He not consider it? Kor vain man would be wise (acts as if he 
had true understanding, which, however, he first has to seek, v 
aa 332),—though man be born (so dead and blind to spiritual 
things) like a wild ass’s colt. When the Lord answers out of 
the whirlwind, making His appearance as the Preses disputa- 
tionis, and puts a termination to the philosophical prolegomena 
to the book of Moses in this porch of the sanctuary,! His words 
run in the same strain—Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge? Glird up thy loins like a man (if 
thou wouldst as one oppose Me)—for I will demand of thee, and 
answer thou me! Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth? declare, if thou hast understanding! Know- 
est thou ——? Hast thou perceived ——? Canst thou 
—-—? Declare thou, knowest thou all this? And in all these 
the tempted man who fruitlessly disputes about the mystery of 


? This is the significance of the book of Job in the Canon, as Moses 
must have obtained and composed it in the wilderness. The time will 
come when ¢his will be understood, and such fundamental wisdom of © 
original revelation will cease to be ascribed, as it is now by some of 
the best, to a later poet in Israel! Oh that the Lord would give me 
time and strength before I go to my grave, to express my living ap- 
prehension of the meaning of this book of Job! But this I must leave 
“o others. 
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his afflictions—for such is Job in the most universal sense— 
hears questions uttered to him from the lower creation; ques- 
tions not merely concerning the foundations of the earth, the 
depths of the sea, the path of the light, and the place of dark- 
ness, but also concerning snow and hail, rain and dew, thunder 
and lightning, down to the dust growing into hardness, and the 
clods cleaving fast together—those most familiar objects in his 
path which are as much mysteries to him as the bands of Orion 
and the sweet influences of Pleiades; concerning the lion and 
the young ravens, the wild goats, the unicorns, the peacocks, the 
behemoth and leviathan—all as incomprehensible to him in the 
lower symbols as their antitypes in the world of spirit. See here 
the true use of natural history and geology as the modest pro- 
pedeutics of the revelation of God, very different from that 4 la 
Ballenstédt. Then from the creation referring to the Creator, 
it proceeds—Who hath put wisdom in the inward parts? or 
who hath given understanding to the heart? (ch. xxxviii. 36.) 
Gesenius, indeed, in his Lexicon which anticipates exegesis, 
rationalistically perverts this—quis renibus twis indidit hane sapi- 
entiam? The niiw are rather the reins and mysteries of nature 
in general, in which we suspect the wisdom which we cannot 
recognise without the Creator's interpretation: ‘13¥7 is the idea 
manifest in the ninv, or the comprehensive form of the Qasvé- 
usvov,2 the distinguishing "3 of which He only can exhibit 
who inlaid that into it. In short, Job is cast down by the 
eahibition of the incomprehensible things which are even in the 
lower creation, and is constrained to answer—Behold I am vile ; 
what shall I answer Thee? I will lay mine hand upon my 
mouth. Once have I spoken; but I will not answer: yea, 
twice, but I will proceed no further. [ know that Thou canst do 
everything, and that no thought (however wonderful) can be 
withholden from Thee. (715119 71519 W¥3} Nb.) Therefore have I 
uttered that I understand not; things too wonderful for me, 


1 Which Jerome, after the Rabbins, makes into a cock. Michaelis and 
Cocceius find in it the Samaritan "> oculos! ; 

2 This is somewhat suspected in the rumariny emtornun of the otherwise 
strange Sept. Oetinger interpreted—Who hath inlaid the wisdom of the 
sensus communis in the innermost mystery? but understand “ the mysteries 
of the material worli.” Comp. Auberlen 8. 70, 150. 
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which I knew not. I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the 
ear; but now mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore I abhor myself 
(as it becomes sinful man before God), and repent in the dust 
and ashes (of my impotence and mortality; ‘man, give myself 
to bewail it by that wercévose which is ever in itself the only key 
to right understanding). 

Just as Jehovah speaks there, the only-begotten Son speaks 
here to the contradicting doubter—The Ag which thon hast 
heard remains firm: wouldst thou understand it altogether and 
beforehand? wouldst thou know the whence and the whither of 
the Spirit, and knowest not the origin and the end of the com- 
mon wind? wherefore dost thou not marvel concerning the air 
which breathes around thee, and of which thou livest?—The 
Lord derives not his example from the stars, nor from the multi- 
tude of earthly things around; but He takes that most obvious 
and most immediate thing, the az or breath without which we 
live not from our earliest birth, which surrounds us always, 
penetrating our bodily frame without ceasing ;1 and points to the 
mystery of the free motion of this earthly air, assuredly one of 
the most remarkable mysteries of lower nature. And this is 
all the more striking an example, inasmuch as almost every 
language has used, in unconscious truth, the air in motion, or 
wind, as the symbol and figure of that Spirit of whom our Lord 
is here speaking. Thus the word zvedwe leads us to its lower 
signification, which again refers back to the higher. The Spirit 
washes and purifies like water, as we saw above; it further in- 
vigorates and vivifies, as the breath of vital air keeps alive the 
body from the instant of its birth. (dveérpukic, Acts iii. 20.) 


' Hence at the day of Pentecost wind is the representative of the 


Spirit’s influence, and in the Old Testament a wind of the Lord 


and the Spirit of the Lord are convertible terms (1 Kings xviii. + 


12, comp. Acts viii. 39), as in the beginning when He brooded 
over chaos. Now because the Greek vedo and the Heb. nv 
alike signify both wind and spirit, and the Lord seems design- 
edly to use the ambiguous word, it has been thought by many 


1 So far Driseke’s reference to respiration is not utterly a misappre- 
iension. With equal propriety might the doubting question have been 
just—how can a man be born generally? Yea, how can anything live? 
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that He means only the Spirit, and they translate—der Geist 
geistet, the Spirit breathes His influence, where He will. But 
this premature interpretation lets go here, as in the ddwp of ver. 
5, the middle-term which was designed to aid Nicodemus’ under- 
standing. And it is evident from the nature of the case, and the 
process of the whole conversation, as it is obvious from the words 
which follow, that the Lord uses a real comparison in this ora 
—so, like the “spirit” or wind of nature which thou hearest, is 
(the Spirit concerning whom I speak, and therefore also) every 
one that is born of the Spirit. The identity of the word for both, 
in consequence of which the mention of wind was a continuation 
of the discourse on the Spirit, makes the comparison all the 
more striking; but it cannot be reproduced in translation ex- 
cepting through a paraphrase—the natural spirit, that is, the 
wind, breathes or blows also in such a manner that thou canst 
not understand it.’ 

It is needless to ask if a night-wind was audible at the 
moment, for the comparison is sufficiently express without that 


both in the word and in the matter. It is more important to | 


observe that rvedwa is properly only the more gentle motion of 


the air, not the dvemog or stronger gale; though this distinction | 


also escapes in translation. Luther's translation “sein Sausen,” 
instead of “seine Stimme,” is not to the purpose, rather damag- 
ing to the sense, even without reference to the ambiguous Qav7 
as applied to the Spirit. Though the blowing is to such a degree 
that it is not merely felé on the hand or face, but the sound of 
its gentle murmur is heard. (1 Kings xix. 12. 37 FDA iP.) 
“The Holy Spirit also begins His influence with the gentlest 
whispers.” ” 

But now for the question as to the meaning of what follows,— 
Thou canst not tell whence the wind cometh and whither it 
goeth. (IIod is equivalent to oi, as always in New Testament.) 
It might have been replied, with more than Nicodemus’ hardness 
of apprehension—It comes from the North quarter and goeth to 
the South, as the weathercocks everywhere tell us. But inas- 

1 TIveve occurs only Heb, i. 7, in the sense of wind; and zvziv, here 
associated with it, nowhere else. vA KUO hem Pye 2 
2 Nonnus says excellently—dyxiDavq 02 Qavijs “neplng Oeodivéce Bop Bor 
Gb x0%"Eh50 
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much as there is a 6éA¢s in this zvéiv, as well as and besides the 
not-known bev xa ov, it might on the other hand have been 
thought that the Spirit only was signified. But we must endea- 
vour to understand the true emphasis of the word know, and 
those other little words whence and whither, as the Lord uttered 
them, or at least intended them to be understood. How often 
does the proud physical science of the children of men imagine 
to itself that it knows something concerning the Qasowévoss, to 
which it has only given a name, though only their most external 
influences and their most obvious manifestations are seen. But 
science knows and understands nothing of the internal connections 
and secret principles of things. It is one thing to say without 
hesitation—It comes from the North or the South ; and another 
, to comprehend the whence of it coming, that is, in what place it 
_ originated, and from what causes it is precisely what it is. No 
\ meteorologist can understand the derivation of wind and weather, 
pare confident his predictions may be: he may guess, and 
speak his guesses as if it were his knowledge, but such knowledge 
isin reality too high. God alone knoweth, who hath made the 
weight for the winds, and weighed the waters by measure! (Job 
xxvill, 25.) Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did He in 
heaven and in earth, in the seas, and in all deep places. He 
causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth (as- 
cending upon our horizon); He maketh lightnings for the 
rain (causeth the electricity to send down its influence); He 
bringeth the wind out of His treasures. (Ps. exxxv. 7; Jer. x. 
13). The original and proper genesis, the true ninpin of anything 
in nature, we understand not anywhere or in anything; as it is 
said further—Hath the rain a father? or who hath begotten the 
drops of dew? out of whose womb came the ice? and the hoary 
frost of heaven, who hath gendered it? (Job xxxviii. 28, 29.) 
These sayings of Scripture, or rather of the Lord in Scripture, 
express not the limited physical knowledge of the then inspira- 
tion of the Spirit, but spring from eternal wisdom, which would 
cast down much of our modern physics into the dust, if it were 
only heard and acknowledged. The “ treasures of God,” out of 
which He bringeth the winds, are not the mythological basis of 
the cave of /Holus, but the cave of AZolus and many a like 
mythus showed itself in its humble presentiment of the decvya- 
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orov and ééiov to be essentially much wiser than the speculations 
and schemes of our Christian Physics. 

There is in the wind especially a distinctive and fundamental 
mystery of nature: we speak of it as moved or moving, the air in 
motion, but what the principle of that motion is, and whence it 
originates elementally, we know not. The wind is, more pro- 
perly speaking, the mover and exciter itself, spiritus commotor 
et rector, power without matter; it is, as it were, the spirit of . 
nature itself;! or one of its most eminent messengers, or the 
bearer (cherub) of the high commissions of the Divine power. 
(Ps. civ.4.) The wind is “in and of itself the mighty breath of 
God,” and although we liken, following scripture example, any- 
thing that is idle and naught to the wind, yet does the stormy 
tempest tear up mountains and break in pieces rocks, which no 
element can do—such a weight hath the Lord made for the 
winds, and such power lies latent in them.? The Scripture gives 
us some hints to be pondered concerning the quickening wind, 
in the chariot of God seen by Ezekiel, chs. i. and x. But all its 
mighty powers are connected by the same principle with its 
faintest movements, only just audible and scarcely otherwise to 
be perceived : and the same Lord whose voice is heard in hurri- 
canes and earthquakes announces His presence also in the faintest 
whispers of the breeze. The air, as the substratum of the wind 
and on the very verge of matter imponderable, is itself full of 
mystery, being the sustenance, in some sense, of animal and even , 
vegetable life. The motion of this air or its blowing 1s the most 
express symbol of the free impulse of concealed power (and is not 
that the proper idea of svedua%), and whenever we come in 
contact with that, our knowledge is at an end. The wind 
bloweth (as the Spirit breathes) where it will; that is, of course, 
where God will originally, for He bids it come and go, and it is 


1 Comp. Odors, generation, birth, nature, with Que, fuo in its funda- 
mental meanings, Qicw, Quodw. 

2 Comp. von Meyer’s Blatter fiir hohere Wahrheit, vii. Seite 43, 67, 90. 
Further, what Beck throws out (Bibl. Seclenlehre §. 27-29) concerring the 
element of spirit which breathes through the physical world as wind, the 
motion of air as the first and last influence of physical life. Kahnis says 
truly— the wind is the natural symbol of the Holy Ghost, not only in mere 
language, but according to nature.” 
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His purpose which it subserves in heaven and upon earth. 
Finally, since we cannot comprehend the whence so as to inter- 
pose our own will, and interfere with the assigned course of 
natural manifestation; still less can we understand and control 
the whither, the end and aim of the free impulse, so as to bend it to 
our own views. (We may wse the wind for our mills, and organs, 
and sails; we may, indeed, artificially, regulate it, but we cannot 
turn it in the direction we wish.) The wind which listeth is free, 
unmanageable, working mightily in its influence, and in all in- 
comprehensible. For in all things the whence is only to be 
understood from the whither, the end from the original, life and 
death only from birth. When the Preacher is warning against 
over-anxious and subtle inquiry about things which admit of no 
certainty, and says—He that observeth the wind shall not sow ; 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap (he, that is, who 
is over-anxious beforehand as to its being favourable)—he adds 
with a strict connection in the thought—As thou knowest not 
what is the way of the spirit (or the wind), nor how the bones do 
grow in the womb of her that is with child ; even so thou knowest 
not the works of God who maketh all. (Eccles. xi. 4, 5.) We 
can scarcely think that in those words to the Scribe the Lord 
refers to these words. We are free to find such allusions else- 
where ; but here the same Spirit is merely coinciding in similar 
words with His former meaning. Assuredly we can no more under- 
stand any birth, or owr own, than we can the birth of the wind; 
and thus the individual man and the whole human race re- 
mains, in its beginning and end, a concealed and impenetrable 
mystery.* 

Having made some advance towards our Lord’s meaning in 
mentioning the mystery of the wind to Nicodemus, let us now 
proceed to the further application of the similitude, and inter- 
pretation of the example—as our Lord anticipated it from the 
beginning. It was not merely zara xpocwrorotiay that the 
Lord ascribed a will to the wind as the spirit of nature, but be- 


+ “¢Man, the crown of creation, is himself (that is, now in his degrada- 
tion) the greatest riddle of creation. He stands upon an islet between two 
eternities, upon a bright point between two nights which have neither be- 
ginning nor end, and knows not whence he comes nor whither he goes.” 
J. G. Miller. 
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cause this semblance of independent will is actually the impress 
and expression of the Divine, creating will of the Holy Ghost. 
The Spirit breathes essentially where He will (1 Corexit. 11), 
and we hear His voice, which second expression is therefore ex- 
pressly selected. Nicodemus then indeed heard the voice of the 
Spirit, which in the words of Jesus so mightily and keenly ap- 
pealed to him; and the Lord’s saying, thus mingling figure and 
interpretation together, pointed his thoughts that way. For the 
question is here of perceiving or hearing, feeling and experienc- 
ing the power and influence which is undoubtedly present and 
excited upon the soul. The hearing is, as it were, the lowest 
degree of feeling, through the vibration of sound, from a distance; 
and every voice is in some sense a blowing of spirit upon myself. 
Where a voice is heard, there must something breathe and make 
the sound; and thus the Spirit of God is recognised and per- 
ceived by His voice. Faith cometh 2% é&xo7g (Rom. x. 17), and 
that not the external voice of words necessarily or alone, but, at 
the same time and sometimes only, the internal hearing of an 
inward voice.. The close of the sentence has a very deep and 
manifold reference :—So is every one that is born of the Spirit, 
that is, thus is it with the Spirit ; consequently thus does it pro- 
ceed with the being born ; consequently, further, with that which 
is born, which according to ver. 6 is itself spirit again. Our 
Lord assuredly, first of all, means Himself (using a condescend- 
ing expression; which ranks Him as originally and first born of 
the Spirit among those who are born again),—Himself, whose 
voice Nicodemus is now hearing, and His present testimony, 
which the hearer now begins to feel in its power as a testimony 
of the Spirit, now indeed begins rightly to hear. This may 
grate upon our ears, accustomed to other usage in defining our 
Lord’s person, and we may very properly wish to avoid thus 
speaking of Him as yanked among those born of the Spirit; but 
when we realise the circumstances of the moment and place our- 
selves in them, we shall be constrained to observe the obvious 
naturalness and necessity of our Lord’s thus speaking of Him- 
self, We found in ver. 6 that He there in some sense referred 
to His own person; and in ver. 11 it will be made evident, by 
the opposed we, that He had spoken of Himself in ver. 8 as born 
of the Spirit. Nicodemus had indeed asserted that he knew the 
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Lord to have come from God, when he had only seen the 
~ miracles; but now he also hears the words, out of which the 
Spirit breathes upon him, blowing he knows not rightly whence 
or whither—for he was far from yet understanding the “from 
heaven” and “to heaven” which were afterwards in ver. 13 set 
before him. 

But we may not suppose that the Redeemer spoke only of 
Himself when He said—rae 6 yeyevvnwivos. He, indeed, is the 
only Son of man who is of the Spirit from His mother’s womb, 
so that He never needed aéaw or debrepov yevvndjvas (apart 
from that Umgeburt, that birth out of death which He under- 
went for us upon the cross) ; but every one who believeth on Him 
and receiveth His Spirit, becomes like Him in His humanity, 
restored into that condition in which Jesus was from the begin- 
ning as the first-born of many brethren. Our Lord’s expression 
thus contains an assurance of the highest moment, which defends 
us alike against the supernaturalist dogmatic of Reinhard, and 
the candid avowals of Michaelis ;1 attesting to us that the Spirit’s 
influence and witness to Himself is given in appropriate voice, 
which in its kind is audible, and not only to those who are them- 
selves born of the Spirit, but perceptible also to those who are 
near, or in contact with them. Thus we may confidently declare 
and appeal to every man—dxovesc, just as the Lord does to 
Nicodemus ; for where the Spirit willeth to blow (and that is, 
in fine, everywhere), there He bloweth verily and in truth! 
“The Spirit and His influence must be discernible as Divine, 
not only to the possessor, but to those who are round Him. 
The opposite opinion is fanatical, and leads to enthusiasm.” 
(Pfenninger in Repertorium fur denkende Bibelverehrer ii. 1. 
135.) We say more plainly, it is heretical, predestinarian, and 
destroys all general invitation. Bengel expresses it very beauti- 
fully :—homo, in quo spiritus spirat, e spiritu respirat. Round 
about the place where the Spirit is are the tokens of His breath, 
just as every one feels the wind upon his person, and according’ 
to its strength and his own keenness of observation, its voice is 
also heard. The assurance of 2 Cor. iv. 2 holds good for ever ; 


* Dogmatik S. 92. ‘I honestly confess that I never received any such 
testimony of the Holy Spirit.” 
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and especially in the case of opposers, who resist in unrighteous- 
ness the spiritual truth which attacks them, and to some of whom 
it was plainly said—“We are His witnesses of these things; and 
so ts also the Holy Ghost, whom ye will be found to fight against 
as bcoweéyos, not hearkening to us, and to God, whose witnesses 
we are!” (Acts v. 32, 39.) Where the Spirit thus announces 
Himself, He manifests the freedom and power of His authority 
and will, being as certainly perceptible to our observation, as 7n- 
serutable to our understanding. And man, instead of hypocriti- 
cally, foolishly, and petulantly inquiring into the possibility of 
such influence, should hear and attend, and yield himself up to 
its experience, not thwarting, but co-operating with the work of 
God upon his soul: more than this he cannot do towards his 
being begotten and born of God’s.own will (Jas. i. 18), which 
is the final ground of the new birth. So runs it—Let every 
- man be swift to hear, when the Spirit breathes ! 

So is it with every one that is born of the Spirit, and thus it 
is with the mediation of every one so born between the Spirit 
and other men. But marvellously manifold, and utterly inex- 
plicable to us are the diversified voices, testimonies, instrumenta- 
lities and methods, inward and outward, by which the Spirit 
finds His way to the heart of man, seizing this man in one way, 
and that man in another, defying all investigation and question, 
and reducing all over-curious subtilty, as well as all rash oppo- 
sition, to silence before the great truth—ro rvedwa dxov béres 
xvet. Much might here be said concerning all the methods of 
the Divine grace in the conversion of man, and all His ways in 
effecting man’s regeneration, as we have them dealt with, though 
only in faint echoes of the thunder of His power, in the books of 
Reiz, Tersteegen, Schubert, Kanne, and so forth. So also of 
that which immediately follows—the free process of the spiritual 
life, by reason of which (as Driiseke says) “the physiognomies 
of the new birth are as diversified as those of the natural man.” 
Saving, however, and keeping inviolate, the essential unity of 
the one Spirit! The Spirit comes from God, and will come to 
us—when we begin to understand that, and to breathe in the 
new life, to see the new light, then are we already born! Al- 
though the original whence of this life in free grace, and the 
whither unto eternal life—remains for ever a mystery hid in God. 
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The struggling Nicodemus is now at least half conquered and 
convinced : he ventures no longer to deny and ccntest as at the 
beginning ; he repels no longer the voice of the Divine Teacher 
speaking every moment more audibly to his understanding and 
to his heart ; he becomes more and more conscious of the light 
and life of the Spirit in Him who speaks, of His authority from 
above, and of His Divine Power over himself. He begins to see 
a great and new light, He begins to experience a mighty and 
new life. “Though he does not yet apprehend Christ’s word, 
Christ’s word apprehends him” (Lange). There is in him a 
certain inclination to submit himself to this great Ag, to yield 
his mind to further instruction and influence; he almost pos- 
sesses what had been proffered to him. But the inveterate habit 
is strong, he is unaccustomed to admit truth simply into his 
heart and conscience; he still supposes that the great matter 
must be one of knowing, and fixes his mind upon wnderstanding 
the how. The actual longing of his heart is consequently masked 
in his thought and words; taking the form of his ancient head- 
religion, or (salv4 venia, ye learned!) coloured by the tincture of 
his learning. Thus he thinks—“could I but wnderstand the mat- 
ter, and the means which lead to it!” And this it is to which 
he next unhappily gives expression—how can these things be? 
The abashed ypawjarede is now almost thrust out of his chair, 
but cannot, however, with all his voluntary submission to the 
avedwo, abstain altogether from bringing forward once more his 
mc and his dtvaras: but it is no longer uttered in the spirit of 
contradiction, it has no longer in it any magisterial opposition 
to the Teacher sent from God. It is rather the lingering, depart- 
ing scruple of doubt—how might this be possible? He does not 
go so far as to make prominent his personal J of open confession 
and prayer—that would have been too hard for the ruler and: 
scribe; he does not say—How can these things be tome? Tell 
me, and help me further! He does, however, give up that first 
proud we, and the sincere internal sentiment of his abstract and 
theoretical question is a concrete and practical prayer. 

Every natural man is in a certain sense like this resisting and 
inconsistently acting man. In the case of all of us, even when 
we are entirely sincere, there comes forward the secret impression 
in the soul—which is graciously pardoned by the Lord, because 
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being what we are, it is natural and necessary to us—that some- 
thing new, inexplicable and unheard of, is to take place upon it. 
The old nature asks like the old Sarah, who, half in the joy of 
faith that she will have a son, laughs at the strange and mar- 
vellous promise—Shall I of a surety (D328 NT) bear a child (or 
be born again), which am old! The mildest form of this en- 
counter of doubt, in connection with perfect faith, is the virgin- 
language of the handmaid of the Lord, the word of Mary—How 
shall this be (wae goras rodro) seeing I know not a man ?? 

Nicodemus does not speak with such entire submission, and 
yet he submits. “I know not how this may come to pass, which 
Thou requirest of me, or rather dost promise to me ;” in this con- 
fession he is altogether right. But Thou knowest full well, speak, 
Lord, Thy servant heareth—this is what his soul struggles to 
say. He has apprehended this much, that the dvadev yevvnbavecs 
can be no dgirepoy eioeAdeiv cic r7y xoiAlov TIS unrpos, but must 
proceed éz xvevwaros: he therefore says now, having caught the 
sense of our Lord’s last exposition.—ravra yevéodaus. How can 
such things as these, with all their adjuncts, be accomplished— 
the Spirit moving upon, and speaking to us, our hearing and 
receiving, and then the distinctive being born again as the re 
sult ?—Some have thought that Nicodemus is here once more 
confused and lost, knows not what to say, or how to answer, and 
therefore, not master of his own thoughts, simply repeats what 
he had objected before. But this repetition, in its significantly 
varied form, is not so incongruous and merely superficial as 
it might seem ; it most aptly and expressly exhibits the internal 
feeling and posture of his mind. He now “ lets alone the great 
matter of the new birth, which, though not understood, he yet 
accepts in faith ; it is only about the how of its accomplishment 
that he seeks to be informed.” (Luthardt.) Hence it is better 
to say, that he now earnestly inquires instead of opposing, that he 
is now intent upon hearing the voice of the Spirit, and that he 
from this moment does actually hear the great testimony con- 
cerning that Son of man, who, being the only-begotten Son of 
God, brings down and bestows life upon the world. From this 
moment he says nothing more, but has sunk into a disciple who 

1 “ Nonnulli reprehendunt omnem questionem, que fit per quomodo ? at 
Maria ipsa queesivit : quomodo?” Beza. 

VOL. IV. 2D 
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has found his true teacher. Therefore the Saviour now gra- 
ciously advances in His communications of truth: He onve more 
solemnly, and in conclusion, brings to the mind of this master in 
Israel, now become a learner, his own not guiltless ignorance, in 
order that He may then proceed to utter out of the fulness of 
His Divine knowledge such further testimonies, both of earthly 
and heavenly things, as His docile scholar may to his own profit 
receive. ’ 
Ver. 10. Taira responds directly to the radra of Nicodemus’ 
question, which is the last rejoinder of this closely-connected col- 
loquy. Thou knowest not these things follows up, first of all, for 
his instruction the sincere confession to which he had now been 
finally brought, and which makes reparation for the of dane of 
his first introduction. And thus it means—Dost thou admit that 
thou knowest not either the how or the what of that influence 
which the Spirit of God in us can and must exert, any more than 
whence the wind cometh or whither it goeth? And dost thou 
at length voluntarily declare—I know not! asking for thine 
instruction, without any further contradiction? But this recog- 
nition of his present modesty, approaching as it does a tone of 
commendation, is connected also with a gentle reproof, which is 
evident in the reference to his first confident entrance, and is 
expressed in the addition—Art thou the master in Israel, and 
knowest not these things? The article being prefixed obviously 
intimates—Thou who in this character, 6 diddéoxaAos, didst come 
into My presence (Erasmus: ille magister), thou who as a wise 
didchoxecdog didst confront the didcoxaAog exo beod with thy ready 
ol deer, as if thou wouldst represent, or couldst instruct, all thy 
fellows; thou who didst then oppose Me with thy rag divarcs of 
contradiction, which afterwards sank down into the ra@¢ duvaros 
of humble inquiry! We cannot fail to perceive a certain tinge 
of irony in this answer, though unmingled with the slightest 
bitterness of severity ; it is a gracious and benignant correction, 
which: by the emphatic thow (Xd ¢) ‘seizes and holds fast the 
already convicted spirit of the man. We may leave it ques- 
tionable whether the didéoxcAog contained any allusion to the 
title which Nicodemus had first given to the Lord; though the 
reciprocal and interwoven references of all the various expres- 
sions in this conversation render it highly probable. “ Didst 
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thon desire at first, even while calling Me a teacher, to be the 
teacher of the two, abruptly correcting My verily! verily !— 
and hast thou now come to the consciousness of thine own 
ignorance, admitting Me to be the only teacher?” * 

But there is, further, not merely a recalling of the dignity 
which had been assumed, but a recognition, also, of the position 
and office which Nicodemus really held.? Jesus terms Nicode- 
mus ov didcoxaAoy “for the sake of contrast,” as Winer well 
says; of contrast, that is, with Jesus Himself, and with his own 
ignorance; at the same time including the universal contrast in 
which the order of which Nicodemus is the representative stands 
with the Saviour. Schmieder also (in the Programm fiir Pforta 
on Gal. iii. 19, 20) rightly remarks, Hic a Jesu non Nicodemum 
solum, sed omne Phariszeorum et’ Apyéyray genus spectari. It 
is not therefore simply urged against him as an objection, ‘Thou 
camest as,—Thou wouldst have represented thyself;—and (in 
this sense) thou wast—but it makes the admission, thou art, 
and on that account his official designation stands in full-—rov 
"Iopauga. Nicodemus, as an instructed minister among God’s 
people, as one appointed to be a learned teacher of others, might 
have known and ought to have known something of these matters. 
All the masters in Israel like himself might and should—not, 
indeed, have understood and fully penetrated, for no man can 
do this, but—have known, in another signification of this word, 
that of which the Lord was now speaking; they should have 
had some knowledge of that which is the radical need of human 
nature—a change and new birth of man through the renewing 
power of the grace of God. The Lord now passes over to this 
other meaning of the word “know,” in order to instil into the 
mind of Nicodemus the conviction that such entire ignorance 


1“ Two great doctors meet in this Gospel, the one from Jerusalem, the 
other from Heaven.” Val. Herberger. 

2 But not, as Scholl and Baumgarten-Crusius derive from it, a reference 
to any special title (the 024 in the high council or the like) which Nicodemus 
might have borne in the Synagogue, the Sanhedrim, or among the people. 
This is as unfounded in itself, as it would be beneath the dignity of Jesus 
on this occasion. It is equally unnecessary to refer to any peculiar celebrity 
of Nicodemus’ person in the current estimation of the people, to wit, ille 
doctor, cujus tam celebris est opinto—as Melanchthon is termed the doctor 
of Germany! Jno. vii. 52 scarcely accords with this. 
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in a man like himself must involve him in blame, since it could 
not but have proceeded from previous and censurable neglect. 
It is all well that thou hast not understood the how, and art 
brought to confess as much; but that thou shouldst have till 
this day known nothing of the what, as now appears from thy 
words, cometh of evil, and is thine own sore fault. The new 
birth is not only possible and a reality, but for you that are born 
of the flesh it is absolutely necessary; and that ye should all, 
of ye know yourselves, have well known, especially ye who are 
taught of God and teachers of the people! Thus the radrx 
which the Lord gives back has a special and distinctive emphasis, 
as the Lutheran “das” aptly expresses it—this fundamental 
matter, this essential doctrine! For nothing comes home to us 
more closely than this; the knowledge that we are flesh sits as 
close to us as our flesh itself; to this yvabs oeavrov no theology 
or testimony of heavenly things is directly necessary ; it is 
nothing more than a part of correct anthropology. He who has 
only in addition the knowledge of the law of God arrives at the 
position of Rom. vii. Even he who teaches another doctrine 
than ours must, when he gives instruction in mere natural 
morality, admit the conviction of radical evil, of the impotence 
of man, and the requirement of Divine help. 

But here is a Master in Israel, the people fore-prepared through 
the law and the promise for the grace of the Spirit! It was 
only through severe conflict with God and man in sorrow and 
repentance that Jacob, who had sinfully and precipitately in- 
vaded the blessing, attained to his new name and his new nature: 
and this had been from the beginning typically presignified in 
the name Jsrael. But the master in this Israel knows nothing 
of the fundamental significance of Israel’s call, and providential 
guidance, and destiny: the guide knows not the way himself! 
Did not the curse of the law point back at the very first to a 
before-promised blessing; did not the first word uttered upon 
Sinai appeal to an internal redemption already effected? Did 
not Moses at the close of the lawgiving indicate the end of the 
law, the word which was nigh to the mouth and to the heart, 
the word concerning the new creation through faith, the true 
circumetsion of the heart? (Deut. xxx. 6-14, comp. Rom. x. 
4-8, Jer. iv. 4.) Was not that itself the promise of the new 
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covenant, in which the Spirit was to come into man’s heart ? 
(Jer. xxxi. 33; Ezek. xi. 19, xviii. 31, xxxvi. 26, 27.) Was 
not the entire prophetic scripture pervaded by a perpetual refer- 
ence to this great blessing, pointed to by a consecutive series 
of intimations which the veil of the letter could scarcely hide 
from the open eyes of willing hearts? Yea, the new birth had 
been already plainly spoken of; and not only for the Gentiles 
(Ps. lxxxvii. 4-6), for Ephraim also is rebuked, as an unwise 
son, for remaining so long in the mother’s womb—see Hos, xiii. 
18, according to the correct translation. All these passages, 
however, the plainer as well as the more obscure, were not 
understood by the masters in Israel of that time, because they 
understood not the scriptures in general, neither the law and 
to what end it was given, nor the promise and what it involved. 
Israel knew not the signification of that circumcision of which 
he boasted; just as now the baptized know not the meaning of 
their baptism. The guides and leaders of the people, the ortho- 
dox Pharisees, knew not the scriptures nor the power of God, 
any more than the unbelieving heretics: hence the oft-repeated 
protests—Have ye not read? How is it written—? What meaneth 
these—? If ye knew—! Go ye and learn—! And thus the word 
which the Lord now speaks to Nicodemus is no other than one 
of the accustomed proverbial expressions of the Scribes, used by 
them in their blind contentions,' and which the Lord gives back 
in its most significant and truest sense—Is your wisdom so foolish, 
that it has forgotten and overlooked that which is of fundamental 
importance? And is it possible that because ye are masters, 
and in knowing and teaching have unlearned the art of learning, 
that ye manifest such ignorance? So, indeed, alas, it was. In 
this also was Nicodemus the representative of all the teachers of 
Israel, in whose name he came before Jesus, and to this the 
article before dddoxaAo¢ points our attention.’ 


1 See the Talmudical formula Midrasch Mischle 9, 2. Nedarim Fol. 49, 
2; and especially what Liicke after Lightfoot and Wetstein quotes from 
the Echah rabbathi, Fol. 66, 2. . 

2 According to Beza Christ had elected Nicodemus to this conversation 
(and drawn him to that end!)—ut ex iis que respondit Phariszeus, intelli- 
gerent discipuli, quam corruptus esset ecclesie judaice status, quam crassa 
ignorantia laborarent etiam in specie sapientissimi | 
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Oh that the school wisdom of the present day were less igno- 
rant than it is upon this same fundamental doctrine! Oh that 
there were not so much necessity as there is for the Lord to 
repeat His cry—Art thou a preacher in the congregation of 
Christians, a Doctor and Professor of Theology, the trainer of 
future preachers, and knowest not these things! Of a truth 
every candidate for confirmation might know and should know 
more concerning them than the former masters of Israel. But 
if many of our present masters know them not, the ordinarii as 
well as the extraordinarii (to say nothing of the young licenti- 
ates), the ordainers as well as the ordained, it is not for us to 
depose and set them aside, any more than our Lord did in the 
case of either Nicodemus or Caiaphas; but we would especially 
impress upon the attention of all those true Micodemuses who 
may be found in their ranks, what the Lord from heaven pro- 
ceeded on this occasion to say. 

Ver. 11. The third’ Away, cajr, Aya oos from the mouth of 
the true and faithful Witness; and this indicates the third instruc- 
tion, the third great answer to the question which had now be- 
come a question indeed, proceeding from an humbled man. The 
first had been an anticipatory assertion to Nicodemus of a gene- 
ral kind on his first entrance ; the second had confuted his objec- 
tion by a direct explanation ; this third answer embraces all that 
follows to the-close. Until now the Lord had been speaking 
concerning the Spirit of God, of whom every man must be 
born in order to enter His kingdom, and of the absolute neces- 
sity of this new birth; but now the discourse proceeds to the 
Son of God, who, as the Son of man, brings the Spirit from 
heaven, and by a profoundly mysterious lifting up, procures the 
communication of that Spirit; and so, finally, the Father be- 
comes the subject, whose spontaneous love to the world sent 
. this life-giving and saving grace of regeneration among men. 
Up to this point, the need had been dwelt upon, now comes 
the satisfaction of that need; the Ag had been insisted on 
against all wae divercs, and now the free offer of what this 
dtveras involves, is made to every one that believeth; but in- 
termediately, and as a necessary transition, comes in a reference 
to the Mediator of such superabounding grace in the person of 
the only-begotten, who came down to fallen man’s estate, and 
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under the necessity of another solemn Agi was lifted up a sacri- 
fice for us. The first part makes prominent the mystery of that 
new birth which is necessary to every man; in the second is 
pointed out the mystery of that death of the heavenly Son of 
man upon the cross, through which our full regeneration becomes 
possible ; in the third, finally, the simple mystery of that faith 
in the crucified is openly declared, through which that regenera- 
tion is perfected in its actual effects in the light and life of God. 
Thus does the sacred discourse advance from that which is most 
difficult and obscure (which nevertheless appeals to our most 
direct need, and consequently seizes our inmost feeling, con- 
science, and consciousness) to that which is most easy and ob- 
vious ; it descends from the rigorous exclusion and condemnation 
of all flesh to the gracious invitation and benediction of all who 
believe. It is in this view the proper counterpart of the Sermon 
on the Mount, which conversely proceeds from the general 
invitation of all the poor into the kingdom of heaven, to the 
description of the strait gate of regeneration, and severe 
threatening of judicial exclusion. The order of the Sermon 
is adapted to the mass of disciples, and indeed of all who are 
true hearers among the multitude of the people, inasmuch as 
the beginning of spiritual poverty may be presupposed in 
them, and there is no master-prejudice or darkness in them 
which requires to be previously cast down; but in the case 
of this ruler, the scanty portion of whose humble poverty of 
spirit, impelling him to. come, was overlaid when he had come 
by the pride of his knowledge, it behoved that the severity 
should first be exhibited, and the awful closing of that door be 
announced, which should afterwards be graciously thrown open 
to his humility. 

The Lord’s purpose being now to speak of His own person, 
He immediately follows the Verily by We, which, however, ap- 
proves itself by the entire context, and by its strict connection 
with Aéyw oos to refer solely to Himself. It had previously run— 
A man—ye—thou—every one. And as now the supply of the 
great need of humanity is to be pointed out, it is thought fit to 
sum up and confirm once more the testimony concerning this 
need, in order that the discourse may then rise from that 
which is already an earthly certain matter to the heavenly Son 
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of man in ver. 12. “O olSapev AaAodwev x. 7. A. holds good 
first of all concerning that which had been spoken and testified 
by Jesus in the previous part of this discourse concerning the 
new birth. 

Whom could He then design to associate with Himself in 
this plural of the first person? Luther did not shrink from 
explaining it—I with John the Baptist and all My prophets, 
the Hirschberger Bibel—We, the sent of God, among whom 
thou numberest Me, especially the Baptist, inasmuch as he also 
announced the new birth through baptism as a part of God’s 
counsel. So also most modern expositors; even von Gerlach 
has it—John the Baptist and I! Certainly the Lord had re- 
ferred to his testimony in Israel by the expression “ water” in 
ver. 5, and might therefore have appropriately said—Ye receive 
not our testimony, ye do not submit either to the typical and 
preparatory water of the forerunner, or the self-evidencing and 
mighty spirit of Him for whom John only prepared the way. 
This reproof would then be only the more explicit declaration of 
that which had been before hinted at; for Nicodemus was there 
implicitly reproached in some sense with not receiving the 
testimony of John. But this exposition loses all its speciousness 
and likelihood when we examine the passage more narrowly ; it 
will appear unimaginable that the Lord from heaven should 
include Himself with His own messengers in one common we, 
and more especially in opposition to others! We have already 
intimated our conviction (upon Mark ix. 40, Vol. ii.) that our 
Lord never did, and never could, use this we in external rela- 
tions. Such a conjunction of Himself with an earthly man, as 
here it is asserted with John the Baptist, would be without 
parallel in all the discourses of Jesus; indeed, it is absolutely 
impossible to accept it if we solemnly ponder the first clause of. 
the sentence which follows. Did John speak that which he had 
known, in the sense in which the Lord did; that is, did John 
testify that which he had seen? He spoke indeed with the 
expectation of faith concerning Him who was to come, just as all 
the prophets of the Old Testament, to whom he yet belonged, 
had done; he prophesied, indeed, of Him whom he had not yet 
seen and known, till he saw the Spirit descend, and was then 
enabled, strictly speaking, to bear witness, John i. 31-84. The 
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emphasis of the words which our Lord here uses leads us to a 
knowledge from higher experience, and it is assumed as an axiom 
that by experience alone can anything generally be truly known, 
taught, and testified But that experience which is here con- 
cerned, is the perfect and distinct experience which the Spirit 
gives, and which, before Jesus came, no man had ever received 
in its fulness ; that seeing of the kingdom of God which, according 
to ver. 3, is in our case one and the same with entering into it. 
Hence arose the obscurity of all earlier testimonies concerning 
the new birth in comparison with this present witness. Is not 
the least in the kingdom of heaven, who seeth in it that which 
all the prophets and righteous men did not see, greater than 
John, that greatest prophet who stood at its threshold? It is 
altogether out of harmony with all this that John should be 
represented as speaking and testifying what he saw and knew, 
even as the Lord Himself did. Neither are the words of John 
himself, as they are recorded by the Evangelist in the same 
chapter, in keeping with such a notion ; his saying, perfectly in 
accordance as it is in other respects with the Lord’s, must be 
taken as’ an appendage and explanatory supplement. There we 
find John declaring expressly what is written in ver. 27. The 
things of which the Lord says here éwpdéxapey, are indeed first 
of all the éxtyz already testified ; but these must be regarded 
partly (as will be shown hereafter) as connected already with 
the éxovpavioss, and not to be apprehended by any mere earthly 
experience ; and, further, the whole sentence refers already by 
anticipation to the heavenly things which He ay ay TH ovpara 
seeth and hath seen, ver. 13. It is impossible for any man with 
unbiassed mind to deny this connection of ver. 13 with ver. 11. 
The Baptist again declares expressly that which we read in 
vers. 31, 32; and hence Liicke (with whom Briickner agrees) 


1 Which Baumgarten-Crusius by a strange refinement so applies as to 
reject altogether the reference of oldemev and éwpdxopeev to Christ; since 
Christ in other passages is said to have seen only the erovpévie, while 
here the xyes are spoken of. He apprehends this last correctly in 
part, and sees that it is Christ who speaks in Awrodmey and paprupovpey ; 
but he introduces a complication in the passage of two subjects—that 
which man (men generally) know and can see I teach—in common with 
all who proclaim the Divine kingdom! This is a view of the passage 
which this generally keen expositor may well be left to maintain alone. 
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thinks it much more natural to take the plural as rhetorically (?) 
used for the singular, as perhaps (merely perhaps?) Christ, ver. 
32, in opposition to the Baptist, indeed, in another (?) relation, 
is characterised as one who preeminently testifies of heavenly 
things, what He hath seen and heard. Yes verily, there must 
ever be an express distinction between the mere speaking (teach- 
ing) of all earthly men, albeit in a relative sense we may and 
must speak of the testimony of the prophets sent of God, and 
that most essential witness of the only One who speaketh of 
Divine and human things from that immediate sight and know- 
ledge of them which was eternally natural to Him. This wop- 
supe, which the Lord here arrogates to Himself, is manifestly 
the same with His’ Aw», éury, Asya oor, to which the nin) x3 
of all the Prophets never attained. But he who receiveth this 
one witness—the Baptist further says—setteth his seal to it that 
God is true: for He whom God hath sent (in this preeminent 
sense) speaketh the words of God (immediately and as no other 
can) vers. 33, 84. Thus we may presume that the inclusion of 
John in the reference of the words of Jesus is refuted by John 
himself. But still less could the ancient prophets be included, 
for though they from afar pointed prophetically to the regenera- 
tion, they never could have borne witness to it as being in the 
fullest sense a matter of experience to themselves. 

The most wniversal acceptation of the we, as merely viewed 
in its connection, would manifestly require, however, — We that 
are born of the Spirit. Accordingly we who are believers in 
Christ may now, inasmuch as Christ ts in us, meekly adopt 
the same words, and proclaim this we in opposition to the world 
without; but at the time when they were spoken there were none 
who had yet believed unto the new birth, none who were 
altogether born of the Spirit save Jesus only. Further, let 


1 Wesley’s comment—I and all that believe in Me—is premature, if 
meant for exegesis and not for a merely practical and edifying applica- 
tion. Similarly Lange is more poetical than expository when he says— 
‘‘a whole world of future believers in His breast!” But Sepp’s is the 
most marvellous perversion, who says in his so-called scientific criticism 
of the Gospels, that John mingles here his own reflection with the sayings 
of Christ, using the we concerning himself and all believers! (Leben 
Christi vii. 253.) 
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all that preceded and all that followed be considered, in which 
the Lord continually utters His own personal and independent 
testimony—I have told you, I tell you, ver. 12; no man but 
He that came down, the Son of man, ver. 18. Let chap. i. 18 
be also compared with chap. vi. 46, v. 40. °O oldapev Accdov- 
Wer, woh 0 eapeezcemer waprvpodjzev—what an announcement 
and superscription is this for all the future discourses of 
Jesus !! 

But why then, if He only speaks of Himself, does He yet 
speak in the plural? Lticke’s mere “rhetorical” cannot cer- 
tainly satisfy us—as St Paul often uses the plural in speaking 
of himself. We think that it may be partly explained by con- 
sidering that He alone, until this time, represents the one part or 
class of humanity in His own person; that He is the only one 
who liveth in the Spirit, who said, ver. 7, to all others, Ag 
jas, Which you in vers. 11, 12 is again used in contradistine- 
tion. But it must also be remembered that His “ oldapev” 
(and this is its specific emphasis !) is directly opposed, and in 
the same terms, to the “ o¥daev” of Nicodemus, ver. 2. How 
could this have been overlooked in a discourse which is full of 
simple antagonist sayings! ‘The Lord does not speak rhe- 
torically, but He does speak proverbially, as if He had said—L 
also will utter My “we know »__and with a propriety very 
different from yours! Thus there is in it some tinge of irony 
against all, whether of that day or this, whom Nicodemus re- 
presents." His word runs—Thou art the teacher, and with all 
thy profession of “we know,” knowest thou not these things ? 
Verily, 1 say unto thee—We are the true teacher, as thou hast 
used the word without knowing its real significance; Mine is 
the true we, and thine must retire before it; ye “know” and ye 
“ speak” much, which ye have nevertheless never seen (chap. 
vy. 37, 38; Col. ii. 18), and just on that account your know- 
ledge is unsound. We, however, profess not merely “to speak 
of something which we know” (this is the meaning of the 
former sentence in its pue/wo1s)—but there is a superadded ear- 


1 For among us also there are many masters who speak for long hours of 
things which they do not know, and testify of things which they have 
never seen. (So Zeller in the Beugg. Monatsbl.) 
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nestness, and the foundation of this is shown, there is an’ Away 
in the Aéyw oos— We testify, that which we have seen; and My 
Away, which involves a We which brings every other into sub- 
jection, can never be repelled in any such way as thou thoughtest 
at first—ver. 4, This sacred and supreme authority our Lord 
asserts for His own word, against all who proclaim their know- 
ledge, while He uses their own formula in holy irony; and would 
that we could fasten it with nails upon the hearts and con- 
sciences of all the Nicodemuses among them, so that it should 
pierce them as oft as they fall into their vain reasonings and 
proud assertions. But this can’ only be done by the Spirit for 
them who hear Him, And this reflection leads us finally to an 
under-meaning of the We, which is perfectly natural, and by no 
means to be peremptorily rejected; a meaning which of course 
could not be immediately obvious to Nicodemus, but which 
yields itself to subsequent reflection; and that is (with Bengel) 
—I and the Spirit!?/ This harmonizes well with what had pre- 
ceded—-Thou hearest (even now) the voice of the Spirit—it is 
indeed an explanation of it. The apostles said—We are His wit- 
nesses of these things, and so is also the Holy Ghost! (Acts v. 32.) 
The Lord Himself, moreover, speaks similarly of His own, and 
the Father’s, testimony, Jno. v. 32-87, viii. 17, 18. In the 
latter passage, particularly, “I and the Father” is almost pa- 
rallel with “I and the Spirit ;” save that here this is condensed 
into the We, just as in Jno. xiv. 23 we find such a We actually 
used concerning the Father and the Son. In this discourse to 
Nicodemus, which may be classed among the most profound and 
pregnant of all the discourses of Jesus, and which is, moreover, 
arranged, as we have remarked, according to the three hypos- 
tases, we may safely recognise an intimation of the personality 
of the Holy Ghost. But this lies only in the mystical back- 
ground; we may by no means put a stumbling-block in the 
way of the learned by superficially and mechanically interpret- 


1 Driiseke ventures to maintain that not only Jesus might, but must 
in this saying have had the Father in His thought, who testified for 
Him; and the Spirit, who should testify of Him. More rightly this 
last should be—who bare witness in Him. We cannot understand 
the seeing concerning the Father; but concerning the Spirit, comp. Jno. 
xr, 13. 
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ing—We, that is, the whole Trinity ; We, which we are one in 
Me!? 

And ye receive not Our witness! This present tense rejects 
any reference besides the time immediately present. The Lord 
strengthens the mighty emphasis of His testimony by this com- 
plaint2 This charge is the never-ending compassionate lamen- 
tation of eternal Truth itself, that the Lie will not acknowledge 
its truth; the sorrow of the living Spirit, because the dead and 
the deaf hear His voice, and yet will not hear it; the supplica- 
tion of the Only-begotten, who has descended among sinners, 
that they will not turn away their ears from His Divine-human 
words to their eternal destruction! And ye*—thus does the 
Lord place Nicodemus once more, after He had singled him out 
with a most distinctive Thou, in ver. 10, in the fellowship of 
his contemporaries; for even his question in ver. 9 was far 
from being a full reception of the witness. Let it not appear 
strange to us that the Lord should seem in any degree to repel 
him who had now come near, and require yet more from him 
who was now so much humbled ; it is with the utmost gracious- 
ness that He does this, in order to win him over entirely, and 
His countenance and tone of voice could not have been repulsive. 
We might even presume that here, as well as before and after 
vers. 10 and 12, a question is to be understood—And can it be 
that ye receive not even yet Our witness? The meaning of the 
words is assuredly that of a question ; it is, as it were, a request 
urged upon one who stood procrastinating at the door—enter 
in! Why standest thou without? Receive My testimony ! 
Else can I say no more,—and shall I not then pass on from the 
earthly to the heavenly things? Wilt thou, indeed, not be- 
lieve?‘ It is evident that ver. 12, under the guise of repulsion, 


1 As nevertheless Alford, entirely misconceiving it, quotes my opinion. 
2 Sepp perceives here a most evident anticipation of his own reflecting 
displeasure, which the Evangelist in his old age with ‘almost feminine 
lamentation” may have interwoven with the words of Jesus! We say 
again—And will such a critic charge the Protestants with their trespasses? 
3 Which does not (according to Olshausen) intimate that the discourse 
suddenly passes over to others who were present—probably his companions! 
4 In so far the subsequent words of the Baptist are not quite parallel, 
though their phraseology is the same, when he sets over against the hyper- 
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has this encouraging and attracting sense; for the Lord, in ver. 
13, actually begins to speak of heavenly things, and thus mani- 
festly presumes upon faith in the hearer. 

Ver. 12. Believe! This new and great word, which now 
takes the place of “ know,” was prepared for by the middle-term 
“reception of the witness,” and in part explained by it also, 
though the perfection of faith embraces much more than this 
beginning.' And is it not in the highest and only sense rational 
to receive the witness of One who speaketh that which He 
knoweth, and testifieth that which He hath seen, because He 
is come from God, as we ourselves are constrained to “know” 
and acknowledge by the evidence of His works ; to receive the 
witness of such a Son of man, who places Himself in opposition 
to all other men with equal graciousness and dignity, speaking 
to us words of the Spirit in which we hear a new voice speak. 
ing to our inmost being, confirming and fulfilling all former 
anticipation, knowledge, or testimony among men; to admit 
and appreciate the witness of Jesus concerning the salvation 
provided of God for our fallen human nature, and to Listen 
as disciples to this great Teacher—no longer basely repelling 
His patiently reiterated ’Ayjy, Away by our infatuated rac 
ddveras? Is not such faith a becoming acceptance and appro- 
priation of the gift of God, while all unbelieving contradiction 
is mere unreasonableness, and all falling back upon our own 
olduper, rods’ tors ode oidawev, ob yiwdoxousy a lie, or a wilful 
bankruptcy of our understanding? Alas, that it were only the 
detriment of the understanding, and not, as it is, the condemna- 
tion and ruin of the whole man! 

The Lord goes on to speak further upon that unbelief in 
regard to things obvious and close at hand, by means of which 
the poor, complacent men, who trusted in their knowledge, 
barred themselves from the perception of “ higher truth ;” and 


bole—All men come to Him (ver. 26)—the lamentation of his zealous 
sorrow—And no man receiveth His testimony! ver. 32. 

1 Hence it is at least inexact, even altogether incorrect, to hold with 
B. Jacobi (Stud. u. Krit. 1835, 1) that “the rioredoas ig.a AaBeiv ray woto- 
tupiay.” Let it be observed how the Lord immediately goes on from this 
first stage of the meaning, to that of which it is the condition, but con- 
tains much more than it—szsrsvew ef¢ wirdy, ver. 15. 
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in doing so, He now distinguishes between the eriyeia and the 
éroupcvice. He does not say indefinitely—according to Luther’s 
translation —about earthly and about heavenly things: but He 
declares that He will speak, that is, give utterance to, testify, 
teach the heavenly things, just as He had already spoken the 
earthly things. In both cases, therefore, the things which are 
signified by this r@ must be distinct in their several connection; 
as well afterwards as before. It is not yfive or yyi«, as Origen 
remarked, but ériyesc, & roig él yg ers CsarpiBovow cvdpaross 
duvara: orcas re xak vonbjvecs. Of what has the Lord, then, 
been speaking, concerning which He says eizov? Of the new 
birth of the Spirit, and thence immediately of the Holy Ghost 
and His wonderful influence. And does this belong to earthly 
things? The doubt concerning this has led many to refer the 
words only to the parabolical manner of speaking about it,* to the 
similitudes of birth and of the wind ;—an interpretation which is 
by no means conformable to the full discourse. For the earthly 
things themselves are spoken just as the heavenly are. Jesus 
does not speak indeed of eating and drinking, of gold and 
wealth, of politics and commerce; His discourse refers not to 
such “earthly things,” but to the earthly in and amid the heavenly. 
And is not the new birth something earthly in a relative sense, 
inasmuch as it immediately concerns man upon earth, is an ex- 
perience which he must pass through in this his lower state, and 
the intelligence respecting it near and intelligible to him through 
the urgent and continual impulse of his need? In this we dis- 
cern a sublime paradox, that the Lord now describes as an 
érbyesov, and places among the initial lessons of His doctrine, 
that which had been before He came the ultimate, high, and 
dimly seen end of all scriptural testimonies.” For now He is 


1 Chrysostom quoted by Klee :—ra be darinyesce eyranvder tives pusy wept rot 
civémov Daal eipjobecs, rovr torivy® eh noel Urodely we bro TAY eriyeloy Lownce. 

2 Not, as Hegel thought, that the éx/yes were the doctrines well known 
in the Jewish religion, which had already come down, as it were, from 
heaven to earth ; while the éovpévie are such as Jesus brought with Him 
from heaven direct! Nor, with Lange, that the former were the truths 
ready upon earth, naturalized (?) in the Jewish community. For we see 
ery plainly that the dvadev yevyndjvee in its simple expression is something 
vhich the Saviour has brought new from heaven. 
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come, the Son of man from heaven, the First-born of the Spirit 
in human nature; and the Spirit now speaks as He had not 
spoken before,—more penetratingly, with ampler revelation ; 
more convincingly, with more abundant promise and gift. The 
new birth is, indeed, at the same time, an érovpéoy (as Origen 
further remarks, see in Klee) inasmuch as it came from heaven 
as the gift of God to man: but the thing itself, and the doctrine 
respecting it, constitute but the first step of the ladder of heaven, 
which evermore stretches higher and higher towards heavenly 
things. The act itself takes place in margine cceli, as the begin- 
ning and foundation of religion upon earth; the doctrine con- 
cerning it seizes our conscience as a first and elementary truth, 
has its similitude in our former birth according to the flesh, in 
the motion of the wind and the living breath of all physical 
nature. ‘This is the true sense of what was before quoted ; in 
connection with which we have only further to remark that 
according to the Lord’s word there is a rsoretesy required 
even for the ériyeia. Is it not by a certain faith that I appre- 
hend my own physical birth, and my own living and breathing 
afterwards? Is not everything in the region of the lowest and 
most common, strictly speaking earthly, experience, based ulti- 
mately upon the reception of a testimony concerning things in 
their 70dey and od utterly inexplicable? As thus the earthly 
here points to the heavenly, the most natural thing to God’s 
highest wonders in creation; so again the first thing in heavenly 
doctrine and gift by the analogy of similitude as well as because 
responding to our urgent need, sinks down to us as a true 
erityesoy. 

The Lord appears, in His conclusion a minori ad majus, 
to have Wisd. ix. 16 in view, where ra éa/ yng and re 62 & 
oupavois are just in the same way opposed to each other: but 
here the application of a statement which has its obvious 
and humbling meaning for every sincere inquirer in all cases, 
has a much deeper sense; it here contains nothing humbling 
or repelling, but contains an earnest solicitation to that faith, 
to which are then promised further heavenly communications. 
For conversely he who has received and experienced the first 
will be further willing and able to advance, &% siorews sic 
riorw, to higher things. The heavenly things have here, accord- 
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ing to the deep and ample comprehension of the expression, a 
very wide and very various signification: first of all, referring to 
that which Nicodemus expected on his first coming, but further 
and preeminently, to that which the Lord, in a manner far beyond 
his anticipation, has to say to him and will say. The question rag 
wiorevoere; points certainly to such communications, premature 
and therefore impossible, as the blind presumption of the con- 
fident scribes would desire to receive; in entire ignorance that 
aman can know nothing until he has learned to believe, and 
that much even then is for ever beyond his faith. Can the 
Lord give us to see those mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
or of heaven itself, which He hath seen and heard’ in the 
bosom of the Father, before we have entered in through the 
right gate of regeneration, and thus through faith have obtained 
with our new life a new eye to receive its light? Even then, 
is it possible for us to apprehend anything heavenly in human 
thought and human words, otherwise than in the similitude 
of the earthly things? Are there not still remaining things 
appyre, for which the language which is limited to earth has no 
terms, and which could only be uttered in lingud angelorum? 
This is the ultimate reference of the far-reaching word of Jesus 
in this sharp contrast; not that He means, however, at first, 
the things &iyra (concerning which Himself, and the whole 
scripture, is silent); but as the Son of man speaking to the 
children of men He puts the possible case édy eixw vuiv; the 
gav being as much within the bounds of actual possibility as 
the ¢i had been just before. It is not therefore involved that 
“He was not disposed to communicate the Divine doctrine ;” 
—for He immediately makes a transition through the xa/ of 
the following verse, in which heaven is thrice mentioned, to the 
utterance of the heavenly things.? In order to the perfect 


1In connection with which Voss (Satanologie, Rudalb. and Guerike 
Zeitsch. 1851, 4 8. 711), refers to things such as are mentioned in Lu. x. 
18: but he was thus constrained to maintain that among the éxrovpavie 
was to be placed the vanquishing of the devil. Something like this has 
been discerned as the most hidden intimation of ver. 14 below, but there 
the heavenly Son of man is the only subject. 

2 Luther also: ‘‘Here He begins to speak of high heavenly matters.” 
Lampe: illa regni ccelorum mysteria, que Jesus in sequentibus proponere 
volebat, de ccelesti sua origine, etc. 
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witness concerning the new-birth, such a witness as should 
attain the Saviour’s aim, there was necessary the further testi- 
mony concerning His heavenly person, through which alone 
that gift comes unto us. Hence He is constrained to unfold 
this again in ch. vi. 51-62 to the contradicting and contentious 
people; just as now, in order to win Nicodemus, He passed 
over to the same doctrine. 

Jesus, in His twofold nature as the Son of man and the Son 
of God, knows and has seen both the earthly and the heavenly 
things, whether as they follow one another here, or as they both 
already coincide in the doctrine which He now first brings down 
from heaven to earth; and thus knowing them by His own true 
discernment and experience, He can and will speak concerning 
them. What remains for man when He begins and goes on thus 
to testify? Believe! Receive His testimony! first of all His 
testimony concerning the flesh and its corruption, which indeed 
scarcely needs “ faith” in the slightest sense; then the promise 
of that possible renewal; and then with faith most properly so 
called (cig airéy, ver. 15), the word concerning Him, through 
whom this renewal comes. And this progressive faith must ever 
be the condition of all true, practical, and theoretical knowledge 
of the kingdom of God, and man’s entrance into it. He to whom 
itis not yet a matter of faith that having been born of the flesh 
he must and may be born of the Spirit, will be unable to acknow- 
ledge and receive Jesus as come from heaven to that end; and, 
again, he alone who believes Jesus on the assurance of His own 
word and testimony, will yield himself to be brought to regene- 
ration. For both pass reciprocally one into the other, and are 
strictly united in fact, as they are in this discourse to Nico- 
demus.t The German translation, which gives it—How would 
ye believe, if I did tell-you? does not strictly correspond with 
our Lord’s meaning: it rather misplaces the sense, since the 
Lord only intends to say—Wilt thou then believe Me yet 
further? thou givest Me but slight encouragment to proceed, 


2 Driiseke says very beautifully, ‘‘he who will not believe it, let him 
experience it!” and then adds immediately, ‘‘ But what do I say? will not 
believe it? and nevertheless experience it? No, that cannot be. I must 
retract. If thou hast not a will to believe, the capacity to experience is 
also of necessity wanting to thee!” 
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and yet (ver. 13), I will and I must forthwith utter to thee 
an erovpaviov! ‘This is the mystery of the heavenly origin, 
dignity, and authority of the Son of man proposed to faith, 
with the continuation of the wondrous redemption accomplished 
by Him upon the Cross. Without faith in this there is no 
regeneration ! 

Ver. 13. The declaration to be believed embraces vers. 13-15. 
The new birth which is necessary for all men upon earth, and 
‘which is possible through the Spirit from heaven, becomes actual 
only through faith in the Son of man, who unites heaven and 
earth, who came from heaven, is in heaven, and goes back to 
heaven again ;—a faith which obtains a new life for him who 
possesses it. The Zw aiwviocg is here at the commencement 
emphatically “the new life of God in humanity.” ‘The ascend- 
ing up into heaven, of which this verse speaks, is obviously a 
general expression for the fetching or bringing down from above : 
no man, independently of Christ, can obtain and appropriate to 
himself this Spirit and this life. The first preliminary knowledge 
of Divine things, as man’s folly without communion with the life 
and spirit of God labours after it, must be wrested from heaven 
with such Promethean or Titanic efforts: see the passage in Bar. 
iii. 29-31, which refers to Job xxviii. and Deut. xxx. at once. 
But this apocryphal illustration of holy sayings is superficial in 
comparison of the marvellous word of Solomon’s prophetic wis- 
dom, which accords precisely with our text, and in which the 
Proverbs unite with the Psalms in heralding the Son :—we mean 
Prov. xxx. 4. Though in this passage reference seems only to 
be made to the bringing down of the knowledge nyt npn 
n'vitp mentioned in ver. 3, yet the prophetic word points to the 
condition as well as to the consequence of this knowledge, the 
possession of a new living power: Who taketh the wind in his 
hands? Who bindeth the water in a garment? We are con- 
vinced, indeed, that the strictest connection subsists between this 
‘word of Solomon and our Lord’s discourse to Nicodemus: the 
ypa@7 had laid down the former as zpoidodow, that the Lord 
might now make His appeal to it. We can scarcely call it an 
allusion, it is rather almost an interpretative quotation, when He 
speaks here to the Scribe of a Son of man, and (afterwards, ver. 
16), of a Son of God, who thus bringeth down the Spirit and 
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the water of regeneration. The Spirit in Solomon signified, 
indeed, by the m1 the true wind or spirit of life, which none else 
can gather into his hand and power (Prov. xxvii. 16), into his 
pen that he may thence distribute it; and by the water which 
should be bound into a garment (Isa. xl. 12) He signified no 
other than that above-mentioned essential water of the regenera- 
tion which is the covering of our inward nakedness. The myste- 
riousand sublime question which is then asked— W hat is His Son’s 
name? is incontestably the only passage in the Old Testament 
where we read, without any point of connection with mortal type, 
of an equal eternal and almighty Son of God, who establisheth 
the ends of the earth: Ps. ii. 12, with its absolute 02 and the 
i2 ‘pin-bs ‘wis which becomes God alone, is the only other near 
approach to it. To this most solemn saying, which in its original 
place also casts down the presumption of ignorance by uttering 
the mystery of all mysteries, the Lord undoubtedly refers the 
Scribe, according to the connection of His whole discourse con- 
cerning the water, the wind, and the Spirit; and this the Scribe 
would most probably perceive. , 
None of all the saints had hitherto possessed this knowledge, 
this life, as the Son now bringeth them ‘both in one! Oddeig 
deve nner eis rv ovpcvoy, that is, no man, no mortal; for the 
discourse is now of men: the angels had ascended and descended 
upon and in the service of the Son of man from the time of 
Bethel, and from the beginning upon the children of men, Jno. 
i. 51. 7 AvaéBqxev stands thus indeed aoristically, since from 
the fact declared that no man had ascended,’ it might be assumed 
that no man ever can or will by his own power. Besides which 
that other passage of Scripture may be compared, which the 
Lord at the same time refers to and explains—no'nwn spony sa) 
Deut. xxx. 12 (Rom. x. 6-8 interpreted of Christ). But on 
that very account, because this aorist passes out of the preterite 
into the future, and because the following sentence by its ef wu 
asserts that of the heavenly Son of man which the former by its 


1 Compare the exposition in ‘ Die Politik der Weisheit,” which I have 
since published. Barmen, 1850. 

2 Thus not even Moses, as the Jewish fable on Deut. xxx. 12 (then prob- 
ably already extant) says. 
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ovdere had denied of all mortals besides,’ an unbiassed and pene- 
trating critic like Liicke should have hesitated to say that “ the 
perfect tense and the entire connection makes it impossible that 
we should join with the old expositors in referring this to the 
ascension of Jesus after His resurrection!” We can still less 
understand how Olshausen also, and Tholuck, could reject that 
interpretation : for if the second member of the sentence does 
say that the Son of man is no such mere son of man as others 
are, who should need to go up first and yet could not, but as 
one who, having descended, yet remained ever in heaven,—it 
was in close connection with this that He who had come down 
should go back again where He was before. Let us take ch. vi. 
62 (where again the rvevua Zworosody, ver. 63, is the immediate 
fruit of His ascension), in conjunction with this saying, and we 
shall observe how remarkably the Gospel of St J ohn, while it 
does not historically record the Lord’s ascension, yet has noted 
down the prophetic testimonies of it which fell from His lips. 
Further, in what but this consists the connection of the vpwd7- 
vas of ver. 14 with these preceding words, that it indicates the 
marvellous way of His ascension through the death of the cross 
by the emphatic ora? Thus the second Adam, bearing human 
nature in Himself, representing and renewing it in His own 
person; the Son of man (see ch. i. 51 carlier, and all that we 
have before remarked upon this expression) testifies to Himself as 
one xuraas ex rod ovpevod (ead Beov Eprowevos in the highest 
_ sense), concerning whom alone may be said with perfect truth 
and in no “seeming” sense, what Socinus here maintains accord- 
ing to his own view—qualis descensus, talis etiam ascensus. This 
personal Son of man, in whom the évaQéGnxev must be fulfilled 
as certainly as the narabds, is something very different from 
that abstract and general idea which Ebrard finds in our text— 
“ thus it is only the mind which is derived from heaven, and is 
therefore heavenly, that is, capable of ascending to heaven !” 
The majestic 6 ay 2 7a obpure is, finally, of deep significance ; 
attributed as it is by our Lord to His whole life in the flesh 


1 Rightly of all, in the meaning which it here has. For what befell 
Enoch and Elijah was not the dvaBaors of a Son of man, out of his own, 
and at the same time God’s power, but an dvannyss. 
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between the zaraBauivew and cvaBcivew. Can we regard, 
with Bengel, who quotes ch. ix. 25, xix. 838; Luke xxiv. 44; 
2 Cor. viii. 9, this 6 ay merely as standing for 0¢ 7»? We 
should not regard it, in that case, as involving what some have 
termed an idle and inexplicable tautology ; but the oxov hy ro 
aporepov would, as in ch. vi. 62, receive from it an additional 
emphasis, the ascending which was to all others impossible being 
to Him only a natural return to his home. A deeper feeling of 
the emphasis, however, leads us to recognise, with many other 
expositors, an actual gy in this place; the last sentence seems 
thus to elevate the meaning to a climax, and further, the idea 
which it involves of a heavenly man (1 Cor. xv. 47-50), one who 
unites in His own twofold nature into one person God and man, 
and thus makes up the otherwise insuperable breach, is perfectly 
suitable to the profound connection of the whole discourse. 
Whether the indication of this central thought in the passage, 
according to which the outgoing of the Zw4 aidyog from the 
person of the heavenly Son of man, vers. 15, 16, would be ex- 
plained just as in ch. v. 25, 26, is amere “perplexing assertion,” 
as Hofmann (Schriftbeweis i. 116) thinks, we leave to the 
reader’s calm consideration. Upon ch. i. 18, also, even Winer 
does not hesitate to translate dy as a continuous present; there 
as here this alone gives the true foundation of the discourse. 
God brings heaven with Him wherever He comes: the essential 
Son of God equally so; He remains in heaven “even in His 
condition of humiliation, through heavenly society (ch. i. 51), 
and inward communion with the Father.” Such a constant 
continuance is very much more than that Socinian raptus in 
ccelos, which the dvoGéBqxev has been made to signify! This 
Son of man is not only in the kingdom of heaven, but He is 
already of His own being in’ heaven itself! If now through 
Him our conversation may be said to be also in heaven, what 
must have been the full meaning of this word in relation to 
Him whose fellowship with the Father was never suspended ! 


1 Although Luthardt repeats the same protest after Hofmann. What 
we mean is critically intimated in Nonnus—éi pen beoxeros obros, bc dbav- 
arnY £0 MopOiy ovpavidey nartovev inden capxl cvvarray dvdparov 
Hdvos vids, Os dorepdevts psrcbow wrarpiov ovoas exo, aiavios widion 
ywlet 
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Yet we must be on our guard, on the other hand, against 
making this expression a reason for denying, or even qualifying 
the xivwotg and xporlig by which the Lord was really & Cepily 
and that consummate glorification which first awaited Him at 
His ascension. The grasping at once all these wonderful anti- 
theses in the person of Christ is the deep problem of our intellect, 
a problem which cannot be solved below by the profoundest 
theosophy, least of all by the human philosophising theology. 
While we are permitted humbly to investigate this mystery, let 
us never forget or weaken the force of that rioredeny cig wordy 
of which alone the Lord now goes on to speak. To believe is to 
accept Him who has come down, so that He may enter into 
us; to hang upon Him, to yield ourselvés up to be drawn and 
‘to be filled by Him, to become one with Him, as He is one 
with the Father. Though no man of himself has ever like 
Him gone up to heaven, yet all who are His through faith shall 
with Him, and after Him, enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
into heaven itself. 

Pause, ye fourth-part, half, and three-fourths orthodox of the 
present age, before this first public and complete testimony of 
Jesus concerning His own person, in order that everything 
lacking may be added to your faith—fall down before Him and 
worship! And observe attentively how, and for what reason, 
He thus testifies of Himself, not for His own sake but for ours ; 
only declaring to us the érovpéysoy in order that the éaiyesoy of 
the new-birth might become possible to us. He who av a TH 
ovperg and at the same time truly av &y ooepxs, as One who had 
come into our flesh, a son of man and thus a Son of God become 
of this earth, in whose person, consequently, all éroupdévice be- 
come ériyeia for us ;—this Jesus, who here speaks, possesses 
indeed the Spirit in the profoundest ddvrov of His Godhead as 
it regards Himself, but for us He must Himself first obtain that 
Spirit, that is, by the glorification and spiritualisation of His 
flesh make the Spirit communicable for all flesh. This takes 
place through His own new birth in the death of the Cross (as 
we are constrained by analogy, & Guorapueers to speak) ; it is 
there that He makes first the full descent to us, thus experienc- 
ing a glorification in which we may be lifted up together with 
Him. “The Son of man who was in heaven, passed into the 
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heavens according to the Divinity of His nature, but the earthly 
Son of man must even, as Moses had pretypified in the serpent, 
be thus lifted up.” Thus, and not otherwise, do the man of 
flesh and the man of Spirit, which have been in contradis- 
tinction from ver. 6 downwards, perfectly coincide. The Spirit 
of God in the humanity of Jesus killed and made alive, and 
thus new-born, becomes a water (or matter, tincture) of life, 
which may proceed from Him to us. Let it be observed how 
this brings out by anticipation the profound meaning of the 
virws in the following verse, a meaning which indicates the 
essential correspondence between the type and the antitype, 
the real reference in the figure of the serpent to the person 
of Christ.? 

Vers. 14, 15. To this place belong the beautiful words of 
Kahnis: “The Holy Spirit is the substance of the new king- 
dom. But, while Christ lives upon earth, He is not fully 
poured out. He is only present in Christ. Christ is the life. 
Therefore Christ must die, in order that the principle of life, 
released from His person, to which it is attached, may develop 
its energies around. The dialectics of Jesus in His conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus, are the dialectics of the whole gospel. 
Jesus resolves the kingdom of God, the essential matter of His 
doctrine, into Spirit and life, but the condition of this, again, is 
faith in His person, who is the life: and thus the gravitating 
point of the Gospel ts the person of Christ. With equal correct- 
ness, Baumgarten-Crusius says that from this point the dis- 
course proceeds unbroken in its reference to that for which ver. 
18 had paved the way, the person of Christ ; His work having 
previously been the subject.. We would add to this that hitherto 
the transition had been from the person of the man needing re- 
generation and coming to Jesus, to the matter of regeneration 
itself; and this again leads back the discourse to the person of 
that Son of man, through whom regeneration comes to us. Yet 
more explicitly: the discourse now begins to deal with the cen- 
tral mystery of the kingdom of God, the being who, between 
heaven and earth, earthly-heavenly, mediates between both, that 


1 Compare, if you have the means, what we said four and twenty years 
ago, in the Andeutungen fiir glaiib. Schriftverst ii. S. 72-77 ; concerning 
the conversation with Nicodemus. 
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is, with redemption through the death of Christ. But of this the 
Lord cannot and will not speak expressly and openly, for many 
reasons which are generally given ; if the disciples could not at 
the close bear to hear of His death, and could not conceive in 
their hearts the idea of the cross when He spake a word con- 
cerning it, how could He now suppose Nicodemus capable so 
early of understanding it? Yet He does not leave Nicodemus 
without an intimation which is given to him, as being a Scribe, 
and in order to assist his comprehension through the medium of 
Scripture. We have found a reference before to Deut. xxx. 12 
and Proy. xxx. 4, as two most clear and undoubted explanatory 
passages ; but now, on the other hand, the Lord refers to one 
of the most obscure of the types; one, however, which Moses 
in the most remarkable and striking manner exhibited to the 
people of Israel.*. That Moses, in whose writings the Pharisees 
and Scribes found so much which they understood not, pro- 
phetically pretypified in this act something of high import 5 and 
the Lord by His interpretation gives us one more assurance | 
that there is a systematic typology which has a sure foundation. ~ 
For this zads, lie the domep of Matt. xii. 40, and all similar 
words in the mouth of the Lord or His Apostles, does not 
indicate a mere capricious resemblance or comparison, but 
farnishes an actual interpretation and solution of Scripture. 
We pause not to prove this over again here, but only throw it 
out by way of anticipation as the foundation of the subse- 
quent O¢i. 

The words of this utterance are in the highest degree simple 
and clear, but the matter itself which they declare is so much 


. the more deep and inscrutable, as it is the central mystery of 


the kingdom of God, and of Holy Scripture: all dogmatic 
theology is involved in the right apprehension of the saying— 
lifted up as the serpent in the wilderness. Thus much we must 
observe at the outset with unbiassed minds, that the continuous 
zai of this verse is equivalent to an explanatory namely ; only 
the one heavenly Son of man ascendeth into heaven, and even 
He only by such a lifting up. For it assuredly admits of no 
doubt that the dWad7ves in its most obvious meaning thus con- 


1 Bengel: Est hee prima, que a Domino facta legitur, Mosis mentio. 
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nects itself with the preceding words, any more than that it then 
carries its meaning much deeper and further. To apprehend 
this, however, we must first carry our researches into another 
field, and go back to the history, the za4a¢ referring to which 
becomes the substratum of a marvellous and pregnant oirws. 

In the fortieth year of Israel’s wanderings in the desert, when 
the possession long-deferred was about to be entered on, the 
Lord gave the people victory over the first Canaanite king who 
opposed their progress. But they murmured still even to the 
last, and repeated the ancient cry of repining for which their 
fathers had died—Wherefore have ye brought us up out of 
Egypt to die in the wilderness—us, the children of our fathers, 
to whom it was promised that we at least should live and possess 
the good land? We see that Moses does not lead this poor un- 
believing people further ; he does not bring them to the goal. 
Chastisement is incessantly renewed as their sin takes new 
forms, increasing in its rigour as their sin increases. The Lord 
has large store of instruments with which to inflict it. On this 
occasion He sends poisonous serpents with burning bite, such 
as, according to both ancient and modern accounts, infest the 
Arabian desert ; though that which was there “an ordinary 
occurrence of nature, is now elevated into something extraordi- 
nary and frightful.” A new anguish of death falls upon them 
through their sin ; the tents of Israel are filled with the stricken 
and dying; new confessions are made—We have sinned; and 
Moses is again appealed to for his intercession. Then does mercy 
once more manifest itself for their health, but through the medium 
of a sign, the like of which had never been known before. The 
Lord’s silence upon the subject is a strong assurance that Moses 
by God's command lifted up the serpent. He presupposes this 
as well known; but it is not without design that He mentions 
Moses, to whose revelations and teaching He would point the 
master in Israel, Moses who was the minister of the law and of 
wrath, but also the announcer and prophet of the coming salva- 
tion. He points his attention again to a davwooror, concerning 
which, however, thus much had already come to be acknow- 
ledged, that it was in its time a ofu@oAo of the cwrnpiee, which, 
according to Wisd. xvi. 6, 7, the Lord God alone could give to 
His people. 
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And should we limit ourselves to this general reterence and 
application of the sign? The nature of a symbol forbids that 
we should, for the external and present element in it always 
involves an interpretation and application for something beyond 
in the future; and true biblical science must learn to discern 
whither all the symbols of the Old Testament tend as types. 
Even the Cabbalist interpretations had brought the brazen ser- 
pent into connection with the Messiah; but we have here the 
express testimony upon the subject of that Messiah Himself 
come in the flesh. 

Certain it is, at the outset, that p3-by ins py does not express 
so much as D2 or nixd; the D2 was a pole, and indeed no less 
than a standard (comp. Jahn Archiiologie ii. 2, 465, and Jarchi 
on Numb. xxi. who explains it by 8105, pertica); the article 
which is added in the repetition of the phrase (panmpy anh) 
giving us plainly to understand that this was not a standard 
now for the first time prepared, but the already existing central 
main standard of Israel which may be presumed to have been 
in the midst of the camp. This does not, however, exclude the 
idea, it rather involves it, that the serpent similarly was a sign to 
be looked at, as every standard is; and here evidently a most 
significant sign, since God appoints nothing arbitrarily and 
without a deep meaning. Hence there is immediately to be 
discerned, when we look away from or more narrowly into the 
external circumstance, a obuSoAo, or as the Vulgate somewhat 
indefinitely, though not inaccurately has it—pro signa. For D3 
and Mix are of themselves and independently related, comp. 
Numb. xxvi. 10. The serpent was lifted up upon the D2 and 
itself was a D3, in order that all Israel might look with faith upon 
it for the promised healing. This is the first point, but in the 
thing which God set up to be looked at, there lay a prophetic 
signification, and that is the second. The view which is now so 
generally and fondly held” wars against the whole character of 
the Old Testament, against all Scripture, against the principle of 


1 Schleiermacher : thus lifted up, that is, generally exhibited to men as 
a saving sign. Ebrard: Christ is exhibited by God to men as a Saviour, 
in the same manner as the brazen serpent was exhibited for the people’s 
healing! Hofmann: Just so has the Saviour of the world been publicly 
set forth, that man might behold His sufferings and His death. 
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all our Lord’s and His Spirit’s interpretations in the New Testa- 
ment; the view, namely, which refuses to allow of any deeper 
truth in the type, but insists that the tertium comparationis is 
merely the most general and external matter, the suspension or 
open exhibition. (Isa. xi. 10, concerning the Messiah : D3? spy 
oy.) In this manner men weaken and etherialize this great 
and solemn though difficult saying, and call it “ holding fast 
the most spiritual sense of the figure ”—while we conterd that 
the whole body of this shadow, so to speak, its outline and figure 
too must correspond to the substance in Christ. It may well be 
that Nicodemus at first thought only of a “coming manifestation 
of the Messiah’s dignity ;”? but that was only the first dawn of 
intelligence; both to him and to us the Lord’s word had in- 
finitely more to say. Nor will Luthardt’s opposition turn us 
away from a profounder apprehension ; and we are convinced 
that there are multitudes of believing inquirers into Scripture 
who will lose in due time the residue of their opposition to such 
mysticism as this, 

The article of itself réy ég6—too seldom observed, and, alas, 
wanting altogether in our common translation—points not 
merely back to the well-known history, but stands in a close 
parallelism with roy vidvy rod cvbpdarov, so that (as Jacobi says) 
the Lord assuredly must intend to indicate “not only an 
analogy in the tworc, but an analogy also in the gus.” The 
veteran Hiller of Wiirtemberg? urged, with the utmost simplicity 
and point, that the two subjects for which one and the same 
predicate stands are by that circumstance placed in close corres- 
pondence, as in the case of all similar explanations of types ; 
consequently the serpent is most assuredly as much a type of the 
person of Christ, as the paschal lamb, the rock, J onas, and so 
forth. The meaning is no other than this—The serpent repre- 
sents Me, it is Myself! He who looked at it lived—he who 
believed on Him—are expressions which perfectly coincide. 
Israel perishing in the wilderness is a type of humanity in its 
misery, and this belongs to the setting of the figure ; but the brass 


? Ammonius: 70 dPodadeet, EeDaevin xeel eorionwov yiryvecboet. 
* Who defended his interpretation against Dr Huth of Erlangen in a 
special treatise. Stuttg. 1759. 
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seems merely the indifferent material, one kind of which must be 
chosen, and certainly does not (as Fikenscher thinks) precisely 
intimate its indestructible continuance. As it regards the re- 
lation which must then be traced between the Hebr. wn) and 
nvin (to which Numb. xxi. 9 significantly points) we freely 
confess that it is beyond our comprehension ;+ and must merely 
suggest the correspondency which has been traced in biblical 
symbolism between brass and the false gold of corrupted earthly 
humanity.’ 

Menken, in his well-known treatise, which, with all its dog- 
matic bias, is always acute, takes his stand upon the first impres- 
sion and apprehension of the Israelites, and makes prominent 
the paradox as itself suggesting its interpretation, though he 
arbitrarily assumes too much for the standing-point of the Old 
Testament. It cannot even be proved that the D3 had been a 
banner of Jehovah, of the Messenger or the Messiah, and in 
this we agree with Jacobi. But the choice of any figure 
generally® was itself sufficiently remarkable, and especially the 
choice of the serpent-figure ; while the exhibition of this para- 
doxical sign of healing just at the end of the wandering and 
on the very border of the promisea 1and, at a critical and signi- 
ficant turning-point of their history (which, as far as we know, 
has not been observed upon by any), furnishes a new element 
for the expectation of a profound meaning. The Israelites might 
not form any images after their own mind, either of the gods or 
of their own God, for purposes of worship ; still less, magical 
figures for protection and help after the manner of the heathen ; 
yea, they might not devise to themselves even common symbols 
of instruction, such as those with which the ancient world 
abounded. Nevertheless God reserved to Himself the right to 
give them symbols for their whole symbolical and typical dis- 


1 Since such combinations, as Kanne (Christus im a. T. ii. S. 122-128) 
imputes to us, go beyond the bounds of rational investigation. 

2 Thus wrote to me the late v. Meyer: “‘a symbol of the earthly and 
human, consequently of the human nature of the Redeemer, as gold is the 
symbol of the Divine.” Comp. hereupon Bahr’s conjectures on the Symbolik 
des mosaischen Kult i. 285. 

From which Justin Martyr also against Trypho sets out, in the 60tk 
chap. which treats of this. 
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pensation, and this was one of them. Israel well understood, in 
opposition to all superstitious error,! that the cure came not did 
70 Jewpodpuevor, but from God, rv révrav owripo, rev pudwevoy 
é wrovros zuxod (as the Book of Wisdom says); God had 
already, in the beginning of their wanderings, testified—I am 
the Lord that healeth thee! Ex. xv. 26. But the “ apparent 
contradiction between the sign of healing and the healing 
itself” opposed to their faith! Hiller: “it was against all the 
convictions of the people that God should exhibit an unclean 
animal in their pure encampment, where the tabernacle of God 
was, to His pure people as a sign of their healing.” Gossner : 
“The Israelites might have thought—why should we gaze upon 
the serpent, the fearful and hateful animal? What could 
this do but make us worse. We cannot endure this.” More, 
indeed, than unclean and hateful generally, it was just such a 
serpent as those poisonous ones, through whose bites they were 
perishing! This was then their first and most obvious thought, 
not immediately that of the devil as Menken prematurely main- 
tains—“ from Genesis to Revelation the serpent is the symbol 
of Satan through the whole Bible.” Is there no exception to 
this, is there no manifold application of this symbol in other 
cases? We must, however, admit that there lay in the Divine 
intention an undertone of reference to the serpent in paradise 
which the people might afterwards understand, as they knew 
by tradition, independently of Moses’ narrative, the serpent’s 
history ; the serpents sent for punishment looked back to the 
original of sin, they were a revelation of the sin in its corres- 
ponding chastisement, and pointed to the primordia of the 
evil which had now broken forth with such malignity. The 
application of the serpent as the “ symbol of the healing art,” 
as with Cisculapius and among the Egyptians (for which 
Winer decides), can have no place among the Israelites, 
whose symbols and types form a system exclusive, compact, and 
one in itself. Thus the serpent-symbol assuredly stands in one 
great series of references, in harmony with the first essential bite 


1 Dei mos non est, sed diaboli potius, se obligare pacto ad signum et rem 
externam, ut ea extante ex opere operato ipse operetur mirabilia. Cocceii. 
Ultim. Mosis § 1064. 
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of the serpent, with sin and its poison, with Satan and with 
death. 

This, then, being admitted, and even stoutly maintained, 
there arises on all sides a spirit of contradiction which argues 
upon that very ground that the symbol of Satan} cannot by any 
possibility be made into a figure of the Saviour at the same time. 
Here Menken and Kern, Liicke and Sack, with many others, 
are at one, and we have Hofmann finally deciding in his often 
too peremptory and unguarded manner, that “the comparison 
between the Son of man and the brazen serpent is altogether in- 
admissible, since the former is in the likeness of those who are to 
be healed, the latter, on the contrary, is the similitude of those 
which caused the malady.”? We simply, however, appeal with 
Hiller to the fact that, according to all the rules of language, 
the Lord does incontrovertibly thus connect together roy ops 
and cov vicv rod bvOpdzov;® we appeal to the simple feeling 
of a thousand readers who would be very hardly persuaded 
that only one predicate is here attached to two quite diverse 
subjects, and that only the dbabjvos is referred to in the 
oltre. We must learn to estimate rightly the character of a 
scriptural type; that within the circle of one fundamental idea 
it admits a wide comprehension of significance; so that sym- 
bolical language is not to be closely and logically pressed, but 
apprehended in its depth and amplitude, with a certain indefinite- 
ness pervading all its precision. He who will not, or cannot, 
understand this will never be a sound interpreter of the types. 

Hence we set out with its widest comprehension, and say 
with Jacobi! first of all—“As the serpent was from the be- 


1 Which Vitringa sees in the brazen serpent, following the precedent 
of others (Fr. Burmann to wit), and keenly and earnestly defending his 
view. 

2 What follows, ‘‘since the serpent of brass was incapable of suffering, 
being without life,” forgets in the heat of argument that a figure never 
has the life of the thing represented, and yet as a figure represents the 
thing itself. 

8 Hence Euthymius simply recognises as well this reference as the 
included allusion to Satan: éx<7 “ev, dred 07 6Qews 4) BAaBn, Os bPews nor 
Ocpocmetce* evravda de, exel Bf dvbpawov 6 bdvaros eiagrbev eis roy xoopor, ae 
dvbparov nal 7 Con moeperyevero. 

4 In his posthumous sermons, i. 261. 
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ginning a type of sin, which poisons the heart of man, so the 
serpent lifted up was to the people an humbling sign of their 
“transgression” —a representation of their guilt in connection 
with the remedy, and in order to it. We ask—Is it not so 
in the Cross of the Son of man? Further, a figure of the 
evil brings its cure—and is it not so in the Cross? Deeper 
still: “the poison itself was cured through the poison being 
changed into its remedy,’*—and is it not so on the Cross? 
“As then the remedy of God so profoundly abased itself as 
to operate in the form of the poisonous animal, so does the 
Eternal Remedy now condescend to ransom the world in the 
form of the deepest curse of the world, the crucified.”? All 
this is sound and true, but has not yet reached the central 
point of the type, which cannot consist solely in such abstrac- 
tions and generalities, but in the concrete personality of Him 
who is shadowed and typified. All the wonderful influences of 
this most wonderful paradox must have their root in the person 
of Him who thus, hanging on the Cross, became the healing of 
humanity. He becomes such as the Son of man, according to 
His own simple and significant declaration, that is, éy owomwars 
oupnos amapriags (Rom. viii. 8), in the form of our sin, and 
death, and curse—for men too are called in Scripture serpents, 
and a generation of vipers. Chrysostom, and afterwards Bengel, 
said justly—As this serpent, without poison, is Christ the Man 
without sin, but made sin for us, that we might odrws be 
healed; surrendered to death and Satan that He might otras 
overcome Satan and death. This is the marvellous mystery of 
the brazen serpent; and thus most accurately, perfectly, and 
plainly does the type correspond with the Antitype. “That 
the serpent at the same time reminds us of that which had 
seduced men, strengthens the idea of the representation ; it is 
the symbol of the sin, which takes the place of the sin itself.” 
(Von Gerlach on Numb. xxi.) “The serpent suspended sig- 
nified that the power of the serpent-poison was overcome.” 
(Tholuck.) And all the more obviously if it was the standard 
of war and victory upon which the symbol, turned into healing, 
was hung. The serpent, that is, the sin which broke forth 


1 V. Meyer, Bl. fiir hoh. Wahrh. ii. 108. 
2 Lange Leben Jesu ii. 503. 
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through it upon humanity, its bite and poison, is overcome and 
done away; not indeed as Menken, Hasenkamp, Collenbusch, 
and Irving, with error ever deepening into the most perilous 
heresy, will have it, as if in the body of Jesus the original sin 
of all humanity was concentrated, for it is still no more than an 
owolae; but it is as truly as wonderfully done away by 
means of this crucifixion of the old man in effigie, through con- 
emplating which new life springs up within him. Finally, it 
is in fact as if Satan himself hung upon the Cross, the original, 
hereditary Enemy being overcome, and held up.to scorn and 
derision, and open show (see Col. ii. 15). All this in its com- 
prehensiveness lies in this voluminous type, which furnishes the 
second great promise after the Protevangelium in paradise, 
being a continuation and exposition of that; and all finds its 
fulfilment in the Person of the Crucified. He who thinks this 
too ample and manifold forgets that all the diverging radii are 
one in the centre: the brazen serpent can no more be success- 
fully expounded otherwise, than the mystery of the Cross can 
be folded into one partial and restricted dogma. 

Ovrws, that is, by a marvellous and yet most actual, Divine 
paradox, sin is taken away, even while it appears to break out, 
and exhibit itself in the most awful forms; thus death is put to 
death by a dying One (Augustin: appenditur mors ut nibil 
valeat mors)—thus is Satan overcome, even while he is exhibit- 
ing himself to the world for the last time as its conqueror and 
possessor, but only in the form of a vain image of terror; this 
is the reality of its Lord and Destroyer! Thus only comes 
healing to humanity sick of sin and unto death; ovre Boréyn 
ovre waéduywa (Wisd. xvi. 12) could afford help here, no herb 
grows in rerum natura to avert otherwise this death, nor any 
other mollifying unguent in all the pharmacy of heaven and 
earth for this sore. But the Son of Man in His boundless con- 
descension to our low estate opens through the Cross a new way 
to heaven for Himself, and for us with Him. 

The v»botebus of Christ, once more, must be regarded as re- 
ferring, through its connection with the foregoing, to His ascen- 
sion; comp. chap. viii. 28, xii. $2, 33. But just as in those 
other passages, there is here a comprehensive allusion to that 
crucifixion which was analogous to the suspension of the ser- 

VOL. IV. a8 
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pent. “In any case the Evangelist everywhere by this repre- 
sentation shows that he thought of the death of Christ, and of 
no glorification without this,’—is the admission even of Baum- 
garten-Crusius. But we are well assured that the Apostle’s 
apprehension and interpretation of the words of Jesus must 
accord with the exact meaning in which He uttered them. 
“T go not back to heaven except by death,’—this is the plain 
intimation of our Lord, capable of being understood as well by 
Nicodemus here as by the Jews in the other passages, through 
the current phraseology for crucifixion ;* in this case, indeed, 
made still more obvious by the lifting up of the serpent. The 
cross was not, however, “a manner of His death in itself in- 
different”—rather it was highly significant, and in many re- 
spects, which we need not now repeat in particular, Christ knew 
of His cross from the beginning, as we here see, and indicates 
here, as elsewhere, by this marvellous discourse concerning His 
drbodobus, that great and profound truth which is thus expressed 
in Christian phraseolosy—Crua scala cali. Here also, as else- 
where, He immediately subjoins to His saying concerning His 
heavenly dignity, another which refers to His preparatory suf- 
ferings :—Yea, there is before Me an exaltation, but “it will 
take the form of the deepest abasement.” (Jacobi.) Would 
not Nicodemus in his after-meditation be reminded of Isa. liii., 
of the previous 1&1 723) NB2) D4 which is immediately, as by 
an ovTws, followed by the abasement? 

The mysterious and absolute Agi, which the Lord already 
utters long before Matt. xvi. 21, and to which His ¢0es after the 
resurrection, Lu. xxiv. 26, has only to look back, is here, as well 
as in other related passages, based upon the cited scripture, 
though Liicke as vainly as arbitrarily denies it; it consequently 
indicates the type of the serpent as the prediction of the Divine 
counsel, and is altogether equivalent to a ive xAnpay 7 ypugy. 
The Scriptwre here, however, is only indeed the testimony, 
convincing to Israel, of that everlasting counsel of God, which 
again rests (in connection with the full freedom of redeeming 
- Jove, ver. 16) upon the necessity in the nature of the case, which 


1 Gyr. N=Pt the cross, Chald. Ft to hang, Ezra vi. 11; comp. Targ. Esth. 
ix. 13. The amphibolia in our Lord’s use of the word has its remarkable 
preparation in the typical narrative of Joseph, Gen. xl. 13, 19. 
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rendered such a salvation necessary. That is to say, and this 
alone comes here into prominence, on the part of man, who 
can only thus be remedially restored to spirit and life, to a | 
new birth; for the second d¢/ is at the same time not merely a 
parallel, but a consequence and development, of that first Ad 
vwas in ver. 7, Anything like arbitrariness in the Divine will 
and act is not to be thought of in relation to these words. As 
the ground of the necessity that a heavenly Son of man must 
for us, that is, in the fellowship of our nature as its representa- 
tive, re-open heaven by the energies of His own life and spirit, 
lies in the impotence of our flesh; so, further, the reason that 
even this sinless Son of man can be exalted only through the 
cross, on which He is made sin, lies manifestly in that flesh 
which He in ¢#o/wwe has taken from us, in order thus to enter 
into spiritual relation with our race. We must not therefore 
shrink from regarding, though in rigorous conformity with our 
sacred text, the death of Jesus upon the cross as a birth also 
in analogy with our own new birth effected through it; that 
is, indeed, as the full birth and manifestation of His miraculous 
person, of that twofold mediatorial nature which already existed 
in His first birth. very son of man must go through the 
cross. A dying precedes the new birth, and the dying of 
Christ must first have an actual fellowship with that death 
which is necessary to us, in order that it may become life to us 
through our fellowship with Him. ‘This mysterious doctrine 
of redemption is incontrovertibly found in the testimony to 
Nicodemus, nor need we shrink from repeating our earlier 
remarks upon this subject. “The Lord says nothing to Nico- 
demus about disobedience and compensation sensu formali juri- 
dico, but He speaks of the flesh, and of the regaining of life 
sensu essentiali physico. He speaks of the gift of the only- 
begotten Son, lifted up by the cross as the Son of man, in 
order that we by faith in Him might be capable of having life ; 
for giving and having are, in ver. 16, most strictly connected 
together. He says nothing of a righteousness which required 
His jeath, but utters that great word concerning the love of 
God which gave Himself to man; as it regards righteousness 
and judgment, He only says that the light reproves the dark- 
ness, and that he who hateth the light, after its full manifesta- 
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tion in the world, falls still under condemnation. Finally and 
especially, He says nothing about the necessity of opening the 
hands of eternal love by His own death, which those hands 
themselves inflicted ; but the whole discourse points to this, 
that the hand of faith, which is all that is left to man, must be 
opened again to receive and to embrace eternal life. For, from 
the beginning of His words He lays the foundation of His 
teaching here, not upon an inability of God, but upon the 
inability of man.’—We would now, however, more fully than 
we did then, acknowledge the strict necessity of admitting, and 
of constantly presupposing, the other side of the question, the 
holy justice of God in connection with such love (the ovTwS, 
ver. 16).1 Meanwhile the Lord’s example should always be 
followed by us in bearing our testimony in His service; that 
is, when we would win the souls of Nicodemuses, we should not 
overwhelm them with elaborate systems of satisfaction, which 
go straight to the mysteries of the highest heavens, but should 
rise with them thitherward, as the Lord here does, from earth 
and from man himself; we should not direct their thoughts 
instantly and precipitately to the adytum fort Diwini, but first of 
all to the adytum nature humane. 

Even in regard to this testimony, notwithstanding its laying 
hold upon our awakened sense of need, it is of essential necessity 
that we believe. Our Lord, however, in His rug 0 ThorTEvaY eis 
wiry speaks not of that faith which first receives the word 
spoken, and which is only a commencement and. introduction, 
but of that full surrender of the soul to the person and operation 
of the apprehended Redeemer set forth which further proceeds from 
it, This is the first e/¢ adrév in the lips of Jesus, though the 
Evangelist has given it before, chap. i. 12, ii, 11, 23. It signi- 
fies more than holding a thing true, more also than believing 

1 So that again it is incorrect to say: Poterat enim sine ullo adventu 
Christi (sine cruce) solummodo loqui Deus et solvere xardpav, sed spec- 
tandum est quid hominibus sit utile, neque quid sit ré duvarov rod bsov. 
(As Gelpke in Rohr cites from Athanas. orat. 8 contra Arianos, ed. Col. 
tom. i. p. 430.) For the Creator cannot be regarded as working other- 
wise than in correspondence with the nature of the creature; but has 
voluntarily bound Himself, in the act of creation, to the laws which are 


inwrought into the creature's existence, in all His subsequent relations 
with it. 
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a man and what he says, because he says it; it is perfectly 
parallel with the Old Testament m2 ADM M3 PON, and vindi- 
cates again to this crucified Son of man His Divine honour and 
dignity; comp. chap. v. 23, xiv. 1. This faith can and will 
only have: place, the Lord designs to say, when I am lifted up, 
and am exhibited to faith as the Crucified, and through the 
suffering of death crowned with glory and honour. Jno. xii. 
23, 32. It is a faith in the Crucified as such, not merely quotque 
but parceque. It is analogous to the beholding of the serpent in 
the wilderness; for it is first on the cross, and only on the cross, 
that the crown of glory shines forth in the midst of the crown of 
thorns; and in Pilate’s superscription is heard the voice of God 
—This is My Son, a Prince, and a Saviour! It is the trust in 
need of those who are tormented with the bite of the serpents, 
and lying in the agonies of death, which now contemplates the 
sion ; without any vain reasoning—How may this be? But on 
that account it is immediately experienced that it is so. “The | 
encampment of Israel, with its serpents and corpses, was a 
ficure of the world” (Richter’s Hausbibel). Yet more, as von 
Gerlach beautifully expounds on the Old Testament: “ With 
every new wound there came ever new healing ; through look- 
ing at the brazen serpent it is not said that the fiery serpents 
were immediately destroyed, but that their bite was rendered 
harmless, Here also lies a typical meaning.” That is, the 
temptations and the conflicts of sin continue among the regene- 
rate, and their help is found in continually repairing to the cross. 
The spiritual Israelites are still, even after many victories, weary 
in the way and tired of their manna; they must, therefore, still 
feel for their discipline the bite of the evil serpents, from which 
that lifted up upon the standard can alone save them. 

Thus it is not by one instantaneous transition, but gradually, 
that all who believe on Him do not perish in that death 
which is the wages of their sin, and into which the flesh, the old 
man, is fallen. That which in the type was recovery and preser-' 
vation for temporal life (he shall live, Numb. xxi. 8), is here 
exalted into Za? aiéviog. This is again the first mention of that 
deep word of promise, which is assumed from the Old Testa- 
ment; but that which is there postponed (Dan. xii. 2) till after 
the resurrection, is here brought nigh and becomes a present 
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Ze; here, as everywhere, it signifies the immediate beginning 
of the new life of God’s Spirit in the soul, in the new birth 
through faith. The difficult now becomes easy, the impossible 
possible ; every man, who in entire confidence of faith receives 
this new life coming to him from the Crucified is saved from 
eternal death,—that fearful antithesis which, as the kernel of the 
&roAnrés, is hinted at in silence. 

Right gladly would we now read on without interruption, 
following the scriptural discourse as it unfolds itself before our 
eyes; but criticism stands in our path, and throws before us its 
little impediment, which we must first remove. What follows 
is no longer, forsooth, the discourse of Jesus, but the continued 
addition of the Evangelist! “The colloquy with Nicodemus 
breaks off at this point ;—the night conversation with this signi- 
ficant reference to the future was suspended”—writes Jacobi, as 
if the matter were conclusively settled. A strange break this, 
an ungracious dismissal of the poor scholar, with that crux in- 
terpretum mundi resounding in his ears. Hither some external 
occurrence occasioned this interruption, and then the Evangelist 
would have recorded it; or the Lord actually here ceased, and 
Nicodemus was constrained to go, in which case it would have 
been so said, instead of the discourse being apparently continued 
with ydép once and again repeated! And that in a connection 
where “no boundary marks are found.”*? That great and won- 
derful saying in ver. 16, the most sublime and simple expression 
of the eternal mystery of redemption which the Scriptures con- 
tain, the “ Bibel in Kleinen” as Luther calls it,* which the 
adoring gratitude of Christendom ever has and ever does receive 
from the lips of Christ, is now stolen from His mouth and appro- 
priated to His disciple. The acute but ambiguous Erasmus was 
the originator of this piece of criticism, which he introduces with 


1 Jul. Miiller: ‘‘in the midst of time, the possession of eternal life is 
offered thee.” 

2 For that yp evidently shows the commencement of an explanatory ap- 
pendage of the writer, as Neander thinks, is palpably opposed to the common 
sense of every unprejudiced mind. 

8 (Bible in miniature.) As the negroes in South Africa come and ask 
for the book which contains the beautiful words—So God loved the 
world ! 
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a modest “vidert poterant verba Evangeliste ;” but now the 
moderns, following the captious Rosenmiiller, have come to 
maintain it without any reservation. Even the excellent Fiken- 
scher, in his practical exposition, feels himself constrained to 
repeat it with an unhappy deference to probability, and Kling 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1836. 1) refers to it as a recognised view. Ols- 
hausen concisely and without any scruple declares that the 
Apostle appends here to the Lord’s discourse a warning designed 
especially for the disciples of John! Liicke, however, is bold 
enough to admit that the more ancient view is “not altogether 
without foundation,” and would mediate by explaining that the 
hand of the narrator is more visible henceforward than before in 
enlarging and developing the Lord’s words.1 Baumgarten- 
Crusius, an unprejudiced authority, first to our great satisfac- 
tion contradicted this: he says, what no honest reader can deny, 
that “there follow now no such detailed explanations of what 
had been said as St John might indeed have given, but new, 
progressive, and conclusive truths. The conversation would break 
off too abruptly at this point, while ver. 21 gives a harmonious 
conclusion.” Rightly spoken! Luthardt has at last effectually 
overturned the view which had been becoming predominant. 
We therefore are all the more determined to hold fast our former 
exposition of the question. But what, then, were the grounds 
for closing the colloquy with Nicodemus at ver. 15, and for 
which so many respectable expositors challenged so much re- 
spect? Let us hear them. 
The application to Nicodemus, and the individual element in 
the conversation, are said almost entirely to disappear from ver. 
16 onwards. While we put the best construction on this modest 
“almost,” we are bold enough to deny the entire statement. 
The dialogue form certainly ceases, for the very natural reason 
that Nicodemus no longer protests or questions, but has become 
a listening disciple. Being such, can we suppose that the Master 
would not give him further instruction? That which He says 


1 Yet worse de Wette :—‘‘The Evangelist, after having before, especially 
vers. 13-15, put his own words into the mouth of Jesus, releases himself 
entirely from ver. 16 onwards.” For here it is dishonourably avowed 
that he wrote down his own words as the words of Jesus! Procul este 
profani | 
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in vers. 16, 17, is so entirely directed to the pharisaical Jewish 
individuality and exclusiveness, as to be perfectly adapted and 
necessary to this Pharisee; and then vers. 18-21 are warning 
and quickening appeals to the conscience, than which nothing 
could have been better adapted to bring to a full decision the 
man who was inclined to believe and yet kept back by some 
restraint—as our exposition will show, tracing those appeals 
down to their significant conclusion :—only come thou to the 
light, thou visitor of the night-season! There is much reason 
to suppose that there were other rejoinders, as St John only 
gives an epitome of the whole; but inasmuch as Nicodemus’ 
further words were no longer strictly characteristic, and not, in 
the sense of his former words, generally typical and symbolical, 
but more individual, St John omits them, his object being to 
record the Saviour’s testimony, and not to give a complete ac- 
- count of the conduct of Nicodemus. Finally, it may be sup- 
posed more than probable that some words passed, not immedi- 
ately connected with the great subject, on his departure; but 
that they also for the same reason are left out, and every Nico- 
demus who now reads left to the undisturbed impression of the 
concluding words. : 

Further, the past tense, used as it is after ver. 19 concerning 
the xpioss, in qycérjouy and jy—is thought to be unsuitable to 
this early period of our Lord’s manifestation. Others object in 
addition to the édwxev of ver.16. But what pettiness is this—to 
deny to our Lord Jesus what is abundantly seen in all the 
Prophets, the liberty of speaking prospectively and comprehen- 
sively as He here does! Was He not as inwardly conscious 
of all this, as of His being in the future lifted up? Was 
He not under the necessity, after He had carried forward His 
thought to the condemnation which threatened and awaited un- 
belief, to go back to the cause of that condemnation as a thing — 
accomplished? Was it not so at that very time among the 
people and Scribes of Jerusalem? Does He not Himself turn 
back to the present in vers. 20, 21? Why is it not argued 
from the cavocBéBnxev of ver. 13 that the Evangelist only could 
have said that too ? 

Further, and this is Liicke’s first objection, this second part 
of the discourse bears marks of St John’s peculiar phraseology, 
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especially the wovoyev7g which is distinctively his. But it may 
be asked, with all deference—How come we to be so certainly 
acquainted with the boundaries between the phraseology of Jesus 
and His disciple, as to be able to use it as an argument against 
the most evident marks of a connected discourse? Why may 
we not conversely argue—Jesus Himself uses here, according 
to St John’s account, the word movoyevys, and therefore it is 
not absolutely peculiar to St John. Assuredly it must be 
allowed that the disciple’s’ entire phraseology and vocabulary 
would take its fashion from his Master’s, just as is the case with 
well-instructed pupils of our own day; how much of transition 
from the one to the other, and how much common to both in 
their expressions, must there necessarily have been, thus defying 
all attempts to define the peculiar language either of Master or 
disciple! I think, indeed, using my own privilege of being in 
turn the assailant, that such a remarkable term as wovoyevgs 
would never have been used by the disciple without his Master’s 
precedent. Moreover, the word is here, as we shall see, used 
with some allusion to the offering of Isaac. 

Finally, it issaid that the Evangelist elsewhere gives examples 
cf the same practice—that of appending his own comment to 
the word of another ;—many indeed declare that he often does 
this, and call it his “customary manner ;” just as they speak 
of St Matthew’s custom of joining together sundry and diverse 
discourses. We ask—Where? and Tholuck answers,—“‘ We 
have three instances, ch. i. 16, iii. 16, and iii. 31.” To begin 
with the last, it is imagined by the expositors; as is the second, 
though the great Bengel in this instance is among them. If 
we were commenting upon the entire Gospel and not upon the 
discourses of our Lord only, we could prove in detail that ch. 
ili. 31-36 must be regarded as the continuous testimony of the 
Baptist, nay, that vers. 39 and 31 are essentially connected 
together. As to this we must be permitted to set our assertion 
against their assertion, reserving a few words in defence of it 
for another occasion. We do not deny that the Evangelist 
and not the Baptist spake ch. i. 16, as the jueig wdvreg tha- 
Gower incontrovertibly proves—but that is altogether another 


1 Who, however, as Luthardt remarks, has only used the word jovo- 
»t4¢ twice in the Gospel (i. 14, 18), and once in his Epistle, iv. 9. 
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case. First: it is the Baptist’s and not the Saviour’s word 
which precedes; and then it is in the prologue where the Evan- 
gelist generally speaks; or rather he is citing in ver. 15 alone a 
sentence from the Baptist’s mouth which he takes up into his 
narrative, using the general maprupei: afterwards beginning 
anew the historical record in ver. 19 with a new scene. ‘This 
would be the only case of the kind, though it is not strictly of 
the same kind. We know also a fourth place, which, however, 
will admit of no collation with this in the third chapter. It is 
ch. xii. 44-50, where the Evangelist sums up in conclusion 
utterances of Jesus earlier delivered; but they were actually 
earlier utterances, and it is so recorded.’ 

No, as the double yap (vers. 16 and 17) renders it in the 
highest degree grammatically hard to make here a demarcation 
between the words of Jesus and the words of the Evangelist, so 
we can further appeal from learning to the simple readers, and 
ask them if they do not read on to ver. 21 as the continued 
words of our Lord Himself. Would St John, being about to 
say that Jesus went from Jerusalem into the land of Judza, 
thus previously interpolate his own reflections?» No Apostle, 
least of all St John, would be bold enough thus to incorporate 
his own words with the words of the Lord without explanation, 
and thus confuse the reading-congregation of believers in all 
future times. St John is extremely scrupulous in his com- 
munication of our Lord’s discourses; and often on that account 
distinguishes the Lord’s proper words from dis own comments; 
he does not represent the Lord as saying all that which he in 
his Gospel teaches concerning Him—for instance, that by Him 
the world was made, and so forth. This is acknowledged by 
Baumgarten-Crusius, who further says that “it almost appears 
as if he took more than ordinary care in this portion, not to 
give anything other or more than the strict original.” 

Let the reader now call to mind what we preliminarily 
indicated upon ver. 11, as to the connection of the whole dis- 
course down to ver. 21. Assuredly the Lord’s testimony would 


1 The transition from what was said to Peter to the instruction for the 
Galatians, which we admit to be gradual in Gal. ii., is compared by Tholuck 
with our case (Glaubwiirdigk. 8. 335); but the instances are quite distinct, 
as it is only an Apostle who is speaking, and the same who writes the epistle. 
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have been left imperfect and uncompleted, if broken off at ver. 
15. Can we suppose that He would have stopped short at this 
obscure word without carrying on His reference, according to 
His constant wont, from Himself the Son of man, to the 
Father? Would He not here also introduce Himself as the 
Son of God, as chap. ii. 16 in that word which had been His first 
utterance in Nicodemus’ hearing? Would God, as His Father, 
be unreferred to further than in the expression “kingdom of 
God,” though he owed to Nicodemus the true explanation of 
his “come from God?” Would He not refer back what Moses 
did to the counsel of God, and that disertis verbis? Must He 
not declare Himself to be the Son of God, when faith in Him 
as lifted up involves most assuredly no less than—This is the 
Son of God?! Would He abruptly break off, without follow- 
ing this hard and severe discourse (Jacobi: “till now He had 
spoken, as it were, in tongues”), by a simply attracting and 
warning appeal to faith, as on every other similar occasion? 
Would He not go on, after all his preparation, to enlarge His 
word for the whole world, and at the same time, tell the repre- 
sentative of Israel what He had to say to the people and the 
scribes in common ? 
Most assuredly there is the clearest connection and the most 
essential unity of purpose in the entire discourse. ‘The apparent 
close passes into the For, which is a new beginning of the over- 
flowing words, leading to His last and best revelations. First, P 
there is the comprehension of all that had gone before in its ulti- (wh Z 
mate principle, the everlasting love of the Father to_the world. hy hie 
“ After the dawn, in which there remained much obscurity, the ee oral: 
clear, bright sun arises’—so comments the Berlenburger Bibel ed he & 
on ver. 16. We give now the plan of the whole, from this cen- hE 
tral point looking backwards and forwards, keeping in mind the. 
tri-unity of the whole subject as the Church has conceived it, FM, ae 
which has appointed the two halves of the one great text as the wv + K, 
Gospels for Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday. eres } ¢ 


hol 
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1 Richter: ‘The For of ver. 16 shows, what every child must feel, that. ~ _ = 
the Lord is still speaking. Christ rises in His discourse from the Holy Nut thee 
Spirit to the Son. Would He pass by the Father? Assuredly not!” p»/) - * 
Alas, we afterwards find the groundless assertion that ‘the Evangelist ~ 2 sail 


begins to speak in vers. 19-21.” 
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The whole might be summed up in the following statement : 
—God gives up His only-begotten Son, as the Son of man for 
the world, to death (upon the Cross), in order that every one 
who believeth in Him may have power to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven through the Spirit of regeneration (water of the 
new life) obtained by that death, and imparted through its virtue. 

I. A birth of the Spirit from above is necessary for the en- 
trance of the man, who is flesh born of flesh, into the kingdom 
of God. 

1. This assertion itself, which immediately meets the in- 

quirer as he enters. 

a. In its most general expression—born again, ver. 3. 

b. The explanation of this in defence against the objec- 
tion: and first, explanation of the entire statement— 
of water, and of the Spirit, ver. 5; then, of the two 
main ideas, birth and Spirit, through similitude and 
contrast with physical birth, ver. 6 (Leading to the 
ground of that necessity). 

2. The maintenance of this assertion, as an absolute testimony. 

a. In its most general expression—marvel not! ver. 7. 

b. For free, certain, though inexplicable as its symbol in 
physical nature, is the Spirit Himself, and every one 
that is born of Him, ver. 8 (that is, immediately I, 
Myself, with My present testimony—transition to the 
second part). 

II. This eternal life (or the Spirit of regeneration from God) 
must be obtained for all believers, by the Son of man come down 
from heaven and ascending up to heaven, through a “lifting up” 
(a paradoxical death of shame which yet lifts up towards heaven, 
an exhibition and glorification upon the Cross). 

1. Introductory requirement of faith :—it must be received on 
the testimony of the Spirit whose influence is felt. 

a. The (earthly) need in human nature for a new birth, 
which a master in Israel should have known, ver. 10 
—and which is testified by’ the true “Teacher come 
from God,” by Him who has come from heaven, ver. 11. 

6. But also the (heavenly) mystery inseparable therefrom, 
concerning the person of this preeminent “Son of 
man,” ver. 12. 
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2. The declaration itself to be believed :— 

a. Only this one heavenly Son of man hath the new life 
of God in humanity. No other (son of man) bringeth 
it down; but He that came down from heaven—hath 
it already for Himself, inasmuch as He is still in 
heaven, ver. 13; but must become capable of impart- 
ing it to others, as having come down to earth, through | 
His own death and ascension to heaven, ver. 14. 

b. And then all who believe receive it from Him, ver. 15. 

III. And this is the superabounding gift of the Father's love 
‘to all the world, from which only persevering unbelief excludes 
itself. 

1. It is a gift of the universal love of God only conditioned 

by faith. 

a. God so loveth the world, that He giveth His only-be- 
gotten Son (that is, this Son of man !) for the life of 
every one that, believeth, ver. 16—consequently the 
whole world, (if the whole world believed), should not 
be condemned, but should be saved. 

b. The decision and judgment stands in cur believing or 
not believing in the name of the Son of God, ver. 18. 

2. But our faith in Him who has come must consist In our 
coming to this light, and thus by deeds of sincerity laying 
the foundation for a new manifestation of the works of 
God. 

A. The light is come into the world; 

B. But there is a distinction made among men, since 
a. The unbelieving come not to the light, because men 

generally by nature love rather the darkness of their 
deeds, ver. 19—and he who thus persists in sin, 
hateth and fleeth from the light, ver 20. 

b. They who believe, on the contrary, perform in their 
coming the only work of faith possible to them, and 
thus attain to the works of God (ver. 21). This is 
the concluding word which comprehends under one 
the gentle beginnings of faith, and the lofty consum- 
mation of the new birth ! 

Ver 16. God loved, because He is God, from eternity—such 
is His nature and His essence! this utterance of our Lord is 
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already equivalent to that equally deep and beautiful saying, 
which was reserved for His Apostle—God is love. “It is 
nothing wonderful that God loves. The light shines, for to 
shine is its nature. The fire burns, for to burn is its nature.” 
(H. Miiller.) God loved, in the most general sense, the world 
before it was created, for only in love and for love He created it. 
Since it has existed, His love hath upheld it; what else would 
have become of it? The love of God appears and approves 
itself in all that is not God. Thus speak we with perfect know- 
ledge, but thousands delude themselves concerning it, and do 
not penetrate to the great mystery of that love which is spoken 
of in this saying, which is quite new, and based upon other than 
the general and common ground. Jn this is manifest the love 
of God, the Apostle repeats, 1 Jno. iv. 9—as if otherwise and 
before it had been revealed in nothing. The world rév xoomov, 
not the universe or the creation generally, but of dvdpwxos, ver. 
19, lying in wickedness, the lost world of sinners, which in its 
sin and darkness hateth God, as appeared when His express 
image and likeness was manifest, and experienced—the world 
hateth Me! When that begins to be understood, the wonder 
arises anew, and can never cease, in the contemplation of the 
Konororns xb Piravbpwaia, Tit. iii. 4, of the love of God to sin- 
ners and enemies, Rom. v. 8, 10. From this no man is excluded, 
but there is consolation and assurance even for the vilest of 
those who appertain to this evil world; for xéowog can never 
signify a company of the elect (according to Lampe the univer- 
sitas electorum!) What love is that which avails to bring to 
gether again God and men! Love gives—God gave the greatest 
imaginable gift, Himself in the Son of His bosom. Love takes 
pity unto salvation—God does His part, iva ow67 6 xéopos. 
Love surrenders itself, stoops, enters into the woe and pain of 
others, when their help demands it—the Son of God as the son 
of man devotes Himself to bear man’s sin and curse. For such 
is the connection of this o¥cw¢ with ver. 14: it continues it and 
gives its reason, and thus both furnish an overwhelming and 
ever-recurring answer to the za¢ diveres of all questioners. 
Certain it is, though often overlooked, that on that very ac- 
count this ov’rws does not indicate simply the astonishing, 
immeasurable greatness of that love; as if it were—so much ! 


x 
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“The Gospel does not only establish the position that God loved 
the world, but lays down the way and manner in which He 
loved it.” Only in the Son, and His sacrifice : not in any other 
way than that; for the Divine love, with all its compassion, can 
never be sundered from that justice which reveals, judges, and 
righteously takes away sin. The doze, also, which here occurs 
alone in St John, has hence a most impressive emphasis. When 
it is not rationistically slurred over, but admitted and confessed, 
as it here and in the whole Gospel is plainly declared, that the 
love of God itself could and would save man only through the 
self-sacrifice of His son ;—then, on the other hand, it becomes 
plain, that here, as in the whole Gospel, love is set forth as the 
ultimate, everlasting ground of all, and consequently that, in the 
ordinary sense of the old dogmatic, we should not speak of any 
“ reconciliation of God.” They who stiffly rest upon that notion, 
hesitate not to comment thus :—“ To perceive the depth and 
breadth of this expression, let tt be reversed—So God abhorred 
the ruined world, that it needed the surrender of His only- 
begotten Son—!”? But our inmost feeling revolts against this 
inversion, and although the inverted sentence may admit of a 
sound interpretation, yet it is most significant that the Lord did 
not and could not use such language. The entire Scripture 
knows nothing of the typus doctrine which would make anger 
or abhorrence prominent over love.’ In this giving up it is God 
Himself who loves, gives, and reconciles. 

He who was before designated as the Son of man who came 
down from heaven, is now also appropriately named the Son of 
God: and this expression would direct the thought of Nicode- 
mus to ch. ii. 16, and then to the prophetic word. In addition, 
He is the Only-begotten, Heb. 1", for the Lord refers to a pro- 
phetic type, the offering of Isaac, of which this form of expres- 
sion would have reminded almost any Israelite, especially one of 
their Scribes. The LXX. express only the ayamryros: but 


1 Remark of a friend in J. G. Miiller, vom Glauben der Christen, T. 431. 
O¥ras in 1 Jno. iy. 11, also, is not merely—so much ! 

2 Otto von Gerlach on our passage. 

8 And the question arises (as Miinchmeyer says)—whether even Eccle- 
siastical dogmatic theology knows anything of thus typus doctrine. That 
is indeed the question ! 
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here it stands as in Heb. xi. 17, literally and significantly accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, wovoyevyg.* Thus all holds well together, 
and it is made clear that édwzey cannot possibly intimate a 
simple gift. Of course it rests upon the general fundamental 
idea of giving, which is also found in rap2dwxer, Rom. vii. 32 
(where ovx éQeicuro incontrovertibly points to Isaac’s offering), 
so that there must be included in it the sense of yopicercs. 
Here is the foundation, too, for the dye Cay wianov; and 
Christ is from the beginning, as sent into the world (ver. 17), 
the dwped rod cod, as He terms Himself to the woman of 
Samaria. But to deny (as Hofmann does, Schriftbeweis I. 197) 
the transition into rapédwxev, and reduce, as many do, this 
gowxev to a mere aréeoresAcy, contradicts the entire connection in 
which ver. 16 announces it by yap as explaining the dPawous. 
It is, indeed, more than the mere echo of the dWwéyvas which 
Jacobi admits. Baumgarten-Crusius, who recognises the allu- 
sion to Abraham’s history, approaches more nearly to the truth 
when he refers to other expressions of Christ Himself, such as 
ch. vi. 51; Matt. xx. 28; Lu. xxii. 19; and says—“ with or 
without additional words the being given and giving one’s self 
refers to death, in almost every language. It is to be offered, to 
offer one’s self.” He signifies, of course, when a living person 
is spoken of, and then he is undoubtedly right. Leet it be ob- 
served, further, that this édwxev stands absolutely, there is no r@ 
xoopy after it. Luthardt would insert it: but we cannot help 
laying emphasis upon its omission. Even viewed as a gift, it is 
an inestimable boon which the world cares not to receive; but 
God gives it in His immeasurable love for the world’s good, 
whether it be accepted or—rejected and trampled under foot. 
The gracious repetition of the following clause—iva was o 
Thorevav x. 7. A.—is designed to afford the most encouraging 
assurance possible, as a counterpoise to the sternness and 
severity of what had preceded. Ei¢ adrévy also thus derives an 
additional emphasis. Before—Whosoever believeth on Him 
thus lifted up, the type of a curse, for blessing: Now, more 
than that—He that believeth on Him who was given up to this 


1 As it regards the discussion and explanation of this type, I may refer 
to orthodox expositors generally, and to my exposition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 
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by the love of God! Tot verba, tot pondera—may be said of 
this inexpressible and inexhaustible word, beyond all others; a 
word, which the children of Christ’s flock having once learned 
never afterwards forget; which is for ever evincing its power 
to comfort the believer through life down to the article of death. 
But the fulness of its consolation lies in the absolute universality 
of the love it testifies; in that one only condition of believing, 
by which, though we can never comprehend the great truth, 
yet may apprehend it to the joy of our souls. The foundation 
of all is the everlasting love of God towards the world: the aim 
and end of all is eternal life derived from God, and consum- 
mated in Him: the means connecting these is faith only. Then 
be not terrified at the pre-established necessity of the new birth 
in order to entering the kingdom of God ; it is made easy by 
faith. But on the other hand—make not too light of this faith ; 
for it is the instrument of a new birth, and must receive a 
Divine principle, and issue in the holy. practice of a Divine life. 

Ver. 17. “ The Divine aim of love corresponds with its Divine 
principle and ground.” God’s will is not to judge, that is, to 
hand over to deserved perdition, but to preserve, to save, to bless 
through His Son, even the whole world of mankind. It is for 
the enforcement and confirmation of the paradox—@od loved 
the world—that there now follows ‘this negative and positive 
repetition. The positive, and corrective od yap iva xpivy was 
necessarily associated with ive ow6% 6 xdojos, for the sake of 
Nicodemus ; inasmuch as the pharisaical Jewish doctrine and 
phraseology understood by xécwog only the idolatrous, reprobate, 
rejected world of heathenism. In order to annihilate this idea 
the Lord leaves Israel (of whose dignity and calling, however, 
the Lord had before given something out of Scripture for the 
correction of his knowledge) unmentioned, and involved in the 
common z6o0¢: yea, He does this still more emphatically by 
descending to the simple, common expression d&wréorsiAs, appro- 
priating a term hitherto limited to Israel, to the whole world of 
mankind, Here, asin Rom. iii. 9, rponriecociwedee yop,’ lovdcefous 
re x0 KAAqvas reévrus 0D cwupricy iver, even as in ver. 6 all 
distinction was abolished between them. Judgment was indeed 
expected at the first coming of the Messiah: but the Pharisees 
hoped to stand so secure, that they should only behold with their 
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eyes the punishment of the heathens, and the glorification of 
Israel. It was indeed, as Ebrard says, the presumptuous spirit 
of the Pharisees “ to desire not to be saved, but to be judged !” 
How significant was this continuation of the discourse to Nico- 
demus; how calculated to take the veil from his eyes, that he 
might see the whole breadth and amplitude of the coming re- 
demption of the world! And yet men will say, that the refer- 
ence to him now ceases, and that the colloquy with him here 
ends ! 

The zpivesv, as the opposite of the o#Zev through love, the 
dealing with man according to strict right and giving him over 
to &rdéAese, remained in the power and justice of God: He might 
have sent the Judge instead of the Saviour, as the ov yap pre- 
supposes. But will not then the Son actually, according to His 
own testimony elsewhere, also judge the world? To meet this, 
a qualification is sometimes inserted in the exposition“ not to 
begin His kingdom with judgment, but with the proffer of gene- 
ral grace,” or that He was not this first time sent for judgment. 
So we find it inserted by Nonnus—iva xpivese xpowpsov—before 
the time. But this is ruinous to the universal, unconditional 
meaning of this &éoreAev. The Lord is not to be sent a 
second time; this expression is never used of His coming to 
judgment, for the Son is sent as a servant, not in the majesty of 
the Father. The ive denotes that one design of God in the gift 
and sacrifice of His Son, His sole and constant design that all, 
if possible, should be saved; as is abundantly attested by the 
equally universal “therefore am I come,” eg., Lu. ix. 56; 
Matt. xviii. 11,14. The éya od xpivw of Jno. xii. 47 extends 
forward to the final day of judgment. What the Lord says in 
apparent opposition to this in Jno. ix. 39 is quite otherwise to | 
be explained: The resulé which follows and was foreseen is quite 
another matter. These passages are the normal examples of the 
various use of jv in subsequent Scripture. It is now still further 
developed that the judgment springs not from the first gracious 
design of God’s love, but proceeds from the self-condemnation 
of unbelief. 

Ver. 18. That immeasurable thought—that the world might 


* Hence even Acts iii. 20 should not be interpreted of the second coming. 
See my Reden der Apostel Th. i. 8. 91. 
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be saved !. however certainly the Divine counsel provided for it 
in redemption as possible, is never, alas! reduced to reality. 
Christ died even for the lost, that they might not and need not 
have been lost; but the world, that is, its far greater portion, 
which must therefore retain its exclusive name in contradistinc- 
tion to the new Israel, will not be saved dy wdzo0d, which words 
therefore emphatically stood last. The believing alone con- 
ditionates and decides all. Again and again this believing in- 
stead of Nicodemus’ “we know!” The Lord’s present word at 
the beginning corresponds with His words at the end, Mar. xvi. 
16; just as it corresponds with the closing words of the Baptist’s 
testimony in ver. 36 of this same chapter. ‘O siorsbwy od 
xpiveras—compare the development and establishment of this 
afterwards in ch. v. 24. “But as redemption does not reject 
the believing heathens, so also the judgment does not spare the 
unbelieving Jew.” (Lange.) We cannot perceive in this 407 
 xéxpiras a mild and gentle expression, which contrasts with the 
terrible one in ver. 36, as if not the positive, permanent é&aesdeiv 
as much as the first exclusion is spoken of.! It is as severe and 
rigorous as it can be ; and shows, with ver. 19 following, that the 
Lord is here disclosing and exhibiting the final cutting off in its 
first principles. ‘The gentleness of it lies in this, that the Lord 
would not condemn; but so much the more awful is the judg- 
ment of the self-condemned. The xzézpiras becomes, as it were, 
Hithpael in its sense; he has condemned, and cast himself out, 
since he despises the method of salvation (ver. 14) :—éz1 is 
not merely therefore, on that account, but in that he believes not. 
“He hath not believed,” it is said in the solemn perfect tense; “he 
hath chosen, decided against himself!” (Lange.) The condem- 
nation “is not an external act; it is rather a work that proceeds 
from a man’s self, from within.” (Baumgarten-Crusius.) The 
hardness of unbelief is already condemnation, judgment drawn 
upon themselves by those who believe not: comp. 2 Thess. ii. 11, 
12. It is not without significance that it is repeated here—¢ic 
0 OvOMMe TOD [wovoryevovs viod; for it is precisely against this name 
of the Son of God, crucified as the Son of man, that unbelief 
stumbles. ‘his is infinitely more than what Nicodemus began 


? Liicke in the first edition ; but this, and the whole contest with Knapp, 
he has struck out subsequently. 
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with, ver. 2; it is not the hearing and learning the Teacher’s 
words which will suffice, but the appropriation of the Person and 
work of the Redeemer, in the believing acknowledgment of His 
Divine dignity and redeeming might. 

And now may a new question arise—Is this possible? God 
sends, gives up in love, and exhibits to the world His only be- 
gotten Son—and are there such as believe not, and lay not 
hold upon Him? Yea, verily, alas! There are only too many 
who exhibit, to all that see the kingdom of God in the world 
with open eyes, the proofs of a present condemnation, no longer 
concealed in their own consciences. In the wilderness of old 
nearly all believed, because their bodily life was concerned; 
here, where the salvation of the soul is at stake, few only be- 
lieve. So manifest is it, and so has it ever been, since the light 
of God shone into the world, and the darkness comprehended 
it not. 

Ver. 19. It is not merely a condemnation, but the condemna- 
tion which is now spoken of. Adry 0é ¢ov1—thus does it pro- 
ceed; this is the “ground, nature, and evidence of condem — 
nation.” Certainly, as we remarked before, such separation 
and distinction of characters began already plainly to exhibit 
itself, so that Jesus, referring to what already was taking place, 
prophetically beheld its whole process down to the end. Why 
came not all the Rulers, as Nicodemus came, to the miracle- 
working Son of the Father, that they might at least propose 
their questions to Him, and ascertain His character? Why 
did not all the people hang upon His words, from the time of 
His manifestation to them? Koios like xpiwe, chap. ix. 39, 
must be conceived according to its fundamental signification of 
separation and. decision, which are necessarily involved in every 
act of judgment and condemnation; but we cannot agree with 
Liicke, that ver. 21 may also be embraced here under the double 
idea of this zpioss, for it stands in too close connection with the 
previous xpivy, xpiveroct, xéxpsrocs to allow this. So that it only 
refers to one side of the separation; the separation from life of 
the lost, who thus exclude and shut themselves out. The life, 
ver. 16, is at the same time, and at first, the light of men; it 
comes at first into the dead, dark world to reveal its darkness, 
exhibiting the true condition of things in sin, and also the plan 
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and counsel of God’s salvation : see afterwards chap. viii. 12-26. 
(The Lord was speaking in the night-season, and the light of 
His word was now beginning to penetrate the darkness which 
Nicodemus brought with him.) “We can have no manner of 
doubt that here also the Redeemer speaks of Himself,” says 
Schleiermacher, though even in preaching there was no need to 
say that. "EA#Avdey returns evidently back to the first eAnAvbas 
ver. 2, and graciously admits the truth now of that diddonoAos 
which was then so discordantly added. Most assuredly, whether 
in teaching or bearing witness, it is the first office and work of 
Him who has come to shed the light of truth into the darkness ; 
but even in this first testimony the light must be the light of 
life, the Teacher must announce Himself as the Redeemer, and 
only He who accepts and inwardly receives this, seeth the light. 
Nicodemus conversely at first desired mere light and teaching 
before life; but the Spirit of life blew upon him in words quite 
new to him, and gave him effectual answer to all his rag by 
the twice-repeated ofrws. Hence the assurance repeated now, 
when he could much better understand it—I am such a Light 
as this, a teacher unto life, whose testimony is, Believe and live 
anew! Had not many like him heard this testimony—if not 
all the world, yet enough for the foundation of his general con- 
clusion that thus it would be to the end? (Let the previous— 
Ye receive not our testimony—be recalled to mind!) 

Men—the explanation of the zéoj0s, expressing a slight anti- 
thesis with the One who is more than &épwzos, while it points 
at the same time to the natural corruption of these men, For 
these of dvdpazos constitute ever so decidedly the great majority 
of mankind, that it is spoken in the form of absolute generality: 
—like men generally, according to their human nature (except 
in the few exceptions which are accessible to the entrance of 
the superhuman, divine light which worketh faith), all who 
have continued mere men and acted as such, have thus loved 
darkness and have thus opposed themselves to the light which 
was never altogether absent from the world, even in the ages 
before that light had fully and properly come among men. It 
is to us at least perfectly clear that this is what the Lord would 
intimate, when He joins the strong #yéanouy in the retrospect 
with the universal of dvdpwaor; He exhibits the unbelief which 
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He Himself met with as only the continuation and consequence 
of all former unbelief in Israel and in the world; nor need 
we any better defence of the much-contested past tense, than 
the new answer which this gives to all objection. The ex- 
position which begins with ras yép, vers. 20, 21, has its 
current truth in all ages, for the dark world hath never -been, 
and nowhere is, without a @@¢ which prepares for the manifesta- 
tion of Christ. 

But how must we understand the striking and unexpected 
qualification of waddov? Men have been very prompt with 
their solution, after the manner of Rosenmiiller,—hic opposi- 
tionis est, non comparationis ;* an assertion which the language 
would admit, but not the matter itself. Bengel’s keener insight 
saw the truth:—Comparatio non plane impropria. Amabilitas 
lucis eos perculit, sed obhzserunt in amore tenebrarum, conf. 
Jno. v. 35. Similis comparatio c. xii. 43. The result is, 
indeed, that they love potius the darkness, instead of that light 
which is alone worthy of love, and so far the maAAov retains a 
sharp tone of mournful and complaining irony; yet this very 
guilt and perversion presupposes that the light previously approves 
itself to them as worthy of their love, that it at least has en- 
lightened and affected them (Qw7riZes chap. i. 9). This is the 
meaning of Bengel’s aptly chosen perculit. The light every- 
where enforces, at the first moment of its shining, a minimum 
of love; to stifle this, to restrain this truth in unrighteousness 
is the inmost, and first guilt of voluntary unbelief, which thus 
consciously (hence 754 xépsros) makes an evil choice. (Cyrill: 
apoxpivovres.) Yet more, for the #yeérnouy impressively refers 
to the nycéanoey of ver. 16; the light of God in the Only-begotten 
reveals to us a compassionate love which has no parallel, but it 
avails not to enkindle man’s love in return, not even to induce 
their acceptance of it; man will not submit to be loved, and 
render the passive return of an appropriation of the unspeakable 
gift. “This is the awful perversion which sin effects in man’s 
nature; it induces him to hate the light, and to love the dark- 
ness!”? Thus this perverted and unnatural love for the darkness, 
which, however, to corrupted man is become natural, though 


1 Origen also compared Q:Aydovos wa&Arov 4—2 Tim. iii. 4. 
? Oetinger in his Evangelien-Predigten. 
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only according to 2 Cor. iv. 4 to be explained by a co-operating 
counterworking of Satan, makes all the might and energy of the 
eternal love of God in Christ impotent and of none effect. 

And what is this darkness, which accomplishes so fearful a 
work as the obscuration and repulsion of the light of God? Not 
a mere ignorance, any more than the light is a mere doctrine 
or “communication of perceptions.” No man, since Satan’s 
delusion first betrayed human curiosity, ever prefers stated igno- 
rance to the enlightenment of his mind. It is sin, the xovypéy 
come into man from the zovypés, but which has now established 
itself in him, and develops itself into one great complex whole 
of gpya wovnodé. This is the meaning of the last clause, as 
introductory to what follows. In these gpyosg, however, as in 
the xpéooev and sossiy afterwards, we are not so much to 
think of the external act as such, but of the inmost and most 
essential deeds of the man’s inner being, which are afterwards 
outwardly embodied. The deeds are here concerned, they are 
the ground of decision; and the Lord sets this forth to the 
learned scribe, intimating to him that there is a secret love for 
the darkness which consists in rejecting that truth, and vainly 
tarrying in mere dead theory. faith or unbelief is an act, comes 
from the acting of the soul and leads to it again ;—this is the 
last lesson which is given to Nicodemus and to us all at the close 
of this impressive testimony. 

Ver. 20. Every attentive reader and hearer of our Lord’s 
words must clearly perceive that here, at the close of His dis- 
course, the Qadau wpcéooey and the rosy ryv cAAOesay must 
have a meaning which corresponds to the zpioig between faith 
and unbelief. They cannot signify respectively, as indepen- 
dently of this connection they might signify, the latter the walk 
of the regenerate in truth, the former the living in wickedness 
and sin simply considered. For how then could any distinction 
take place, so that not all the evil-doers persisted in their hatred 
of the light? Let us endeavour to mark how this distinction is 
effected, and observe its process.—It has appeared to us that 
simple readers of our common translation have rightly thus 
caught the meaning :—every one that doeth evil, especially, that 
is, the utmost evil work which consists in loving rather the dark- 
ness of his sinful deeds, in desiring, maintaining, and persisting 
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in that darkness. But how is this found in Qaudrn rpdéoowv—? 
First of all, let the distinction, which is far from meaningless, 
between zpéoowy now and gosmy afterwards, be observed ; upon 
which Bengel says, Malitia est irrequieta, est quiddam operosius 
quam veritas; hinc verbis diversis notantur, uti c. 5,29. Which 
passage, indeed, is certainly of great importance for the illustra- 
tion of this word to Nicodemus, there, as it were, repeated. But 
unresting activity in evil is not of itself the critical point of deci- 
sion, it is rather a sign of its being already effected ; xpéooss 
originally implies the carrying on or pursuing any matter, and 
always points to a certain devotion and subjection to the work 
carried on. Thus it is he who persistently practises evil, who 
has given himself up to it, who is bent on continuing in it; 
comp. the remarkable épyéros rij¢ c&diniac, Luke xiii. 27, and 
our note upon it. (Vol. ili.) Then QedAw gives yet more 
intensity to the meaning, and indicates the worthlessness and 
contemptibleness of the deeds which are chosen and delighted in, 
in opposition to the proffered treasures of the love of God, of 
eternal life. Rieger has excellently said—* Although the deeds 
which fill up their time may not, in all instances, have a gross 
and vicious appearance, they are nevertheless Qe«dAu, foul, con- 
temptible, useless, and without value as it regards any results 
permanent in eternity.’ There further lies in these last words 
another distinction, which Alford has very emphatically and 
well pointed out (supplementing and completing the meaning 
which I had, however, indicated) ; viz. that xpécoew is more 
the habit of action, without fruit and result, ros, on the con- 
trary, is the true doing of good, good fruit, good that remains. 
He who zpéooss, has nothing but his rpaywe, he that rose? has 
his zoimwo—he has abiding fruit; his works do follow him. 
Though the thought thus expressed requires some modifica- 
tion, inasmuch as the @adAw also have their effect upon the final 
judgment. 


1 The subtle allusion to the Qas, which Liicke (I. Aufl. S. 606) was dis- 
posed to find in the etymon of Qaiaos, seems to be somewhat unintelligible. 
For in this etymon (Qaadc, Qarts, from Qéw, Qeive, equivalent to pale, 
wan, languishing) there is, indeed, something originally related to light, 
something good ; hence, also, QatAog corresponds with amrrovs, and Wahl 
rightly observes that this word like our schlecht has passed from a good ta 
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In the process of this persevering commerce with the worth- 
lessness of sin and ungodliness there is developed an opposition 
to the good and the true, which having been latently present, 
indeed, from the beginning, ripens into an actual hatred of the 
light shining into the darkness, a hatred which already betrays 
and exhibits itself in the avoidance of physical light. For it can 
scarcely be denied that this latter allusion is included, according 
to the proverbial reference to wickedness shunning the light 
which is found among all nations, as well as in holy Scripture. 
This proverbial allusion to the notorious desire of evil-doers to 
withdraw from the external light, in order to illustrate the 
internal abhorrence of the true light which that symbolizes, 
leads us to the very point of conviction in our Lord’s words. Let 
the passages collated by Grotius and Lampe’ be consulted, and 
the double-meaning of 1 Thess. v. 7 be compared, as well as 
Job xxiv. 16 ik wT Nb, in yer. ‘13 yet more profoundly a 
rin-tina. “In every sense of the word wickedness hates and 
avoids the light” (Baumgarten-Crusius). . 

This proverbial and general transitional saying is now followed 
by the declaration which discloses its full meaning :—he there- 
fore cometh not to the light, in the highest and most proper 
sense, that is, in this case preeminently, cometh not to Me, who 
have come a Light into the world. Thus even after the appear- 
ance of this light there is essentially necessary on our part a 
voluntary responsive turning to it; and even if the coming to 
the light is only regarded as standing before it, and not flying 
from it, yet this itself infers an act of the will in coming, Thus 
believing on Him who is come approved itself to be a coming 
before Him and to His light, although, on the other hand, the 
drawing of the Father from above is efficient in such coming 
(Jno. vi. 44), and must ever be presupposed. How can faith be 
a thing and work of unthinking and unconsidering blindness, as 
is perversely said in fear or in scorn, when if is in reality nothing 


an evil sense. But the phraseology of the New Testament knows only of 
its bad meaning—vilis, as is shown in the three other passages in which it 
occurs, Jno. v. 29; Tit. ii. 8; Jas. iii. 16. 

1 Among the most striking parallels, is that of Eurip. Iphig. in Taurus 
v. 1066, Kaerrav yop 4 vd, rts 08 drnbelas ro Pas. And Seneca ep. 122, 
gravis male conscientize lux est. 
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but the submitting to be enlightened into full and clear self-con- 
sciousness? But this is just what the lovers of darkness do not 
desire! “Iva py) they by ra epye adrod: lest their life and 
actions should be revealed and convicted of being Padaoy, and 
reproved with a wholesome and gracious judgment, different, 
however, from the previous zpivesy. The word answers, indeed, 
to the subsequent Qavepw%, compare Ephes. v. 11-13. The 
evil man discerns, by means of the indwelling ctuwonus ra 
gwri (Rom. vii. 16) which is excited against his will, that such 
a revelation and reproof threaten him, that in this light even his 
“good works” and excellent traits will be exhibited as merely 
gadara, that he will be required to retract and renounce his 
opera omnia; and discerning this practical consequence to im- 
pend, he prefers to remain in doubting unbelief, and busily 
endeavours to defend himself against faith by disingenuous 
theoretical arguments. Let it be noted how here our Lord 
directs and justifies us in adopting the same plan with the un- 
believing learned of our day—confidently to urge against their 
consciences, for their profit, that unbelief which they impose 
upon themselves. 

But what is the precise reference here to Nicodemus? We 
must allow, first of all, that he came actually to Jesus, that is, to 
the light, under the impulse of a desire to know the truth. We 
may consequently give him his portion, as Rieger’s New Testa- 
ment does, in the later words—the Lord reckons his act as done 
in God. Nevertheless it is not “marvellous” that in these words 
of ver. 20 a reproving allusion to his coming by night should 
have been discerned. Herder’s scornful outery—“ petty appli- 
cation ! contradicts itself and has no foundation in the Scripture. 
Nicodemus sought the light itself in the darkness.” For when 
we observe that the Evangelist, as was mentioned at the outset, 
twice subsequently alluded to the yuxzrd¢ with a tone of censure, 
we may reasonably suppose that he learned to do so from his 
Master. If, further, the allusion in pusceiv 70 Qasg was based, as 
cannot be denied, upon the actual exhibition of the shunning 
of external light among evil-doers, we cannot but perceive some 
monitory force in it for this timid night-guest. We hold, there- 
fore, with the Evangelist and the tradition of the church, that 
some blame is here imputed to the coming by night; and agree 
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with Ebrard that “the necessity of decision was at the same time 
hinted at in our Lord’s allusion, a decision which would not 
shrink from the light (of day).” We are glad that Lange also 
acknowledges this, and thus speaks upon vers. 20, 21— this 
conclusion is purposely framed to be the last word, with which 
Jesus dismissed Nicodemus. If we might suppose that Jesus 
came with him to the door of the house, and spoke these words 
to him under the dark canopy of the heavens, what force of im- 
pressive warning does this dismissal assume 1” And afterwards, 
“ for the Lord gently reproves his coming by night, and seems 
solemnly to warn him henceforward to come to Him in the broad 
light of day.” Assuredly, to speak with Draseke, the great ex- 
hortation was given to him for his reflection on the way—do thou 
the truth! But wherefore were the previous words uttered to 
such as Nicodemus was? One may answer: to arm and fortify 
him against the offence of the Cross, against the hatred of the 
world, against the predominant and ruling unbelief of the age; 
and we must necessarily admit, for it is clear as day in this his 
coming by night, that Nicodemus was not a bold and resolute 
conquerer of the world. For what purpose did he seek Light in 
the darkness? Because, forsooth, something of that wuceiy still 
adhered to him, because he was still involved more or less in the 
x00[L0s, and his coming was not altogether a pure coming in light 
to the light. “He apparently placed himself by his coming in 
the night too much in the fellowship of those who prefer the 
darkness for their deeds.” The Lord first blames this self-con- 
tradiction of his procedure, which was more than merely apparent, 
and then proceeds to encourage and animate him in the follow- 
ing words. 

Ver. 21. The word of dismissal, however, hastens so quickly 
to its close, that this last verse contains many things which are 
merely hinted at, and interwoven together. The discourse 
presses briefly and concisely forwards to the goal of a faith which 
finds its consummation in act; and gives, as it were, a mystery 
to Nicodemus’ reflection, the solution of which must be found 
in his own conscience and in his future life. Have not then all 
dvdpamos as such épya wovmpé and nothing else to present—are 
there any who in a state of nature do good deeds? It is, in- 
deed, presupposed, as we have just said, that he who cometh in 
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faith must abide the conviction and reproof of all his past works: 
hence we do not find it here ex opposito, 6 52 rosy wyadd or 
ra ayabe, ro wyabor. But it is r7#v aAgbeev. This, again, 
cannot indicate that “ walking in the truth,” which, as the fulfil- 
ment of the law, is the high prerogative of the regenerate and 
sanctified only; for the Lord is speaking of that first faith which 
is the condition thereto. To do the truth, in as far as it is here 
one with coming to the light, or rather the internal principle of 
that coming, the-true act in this critical and decisive doing, can 
be no other than the first great work of sincerity which is 
followed by all other good works, and is the only one which re- 
mains in our own power. As before the gadA« which gives its 
character to the zpéoowy was placed first, so now with signifi- 
cant meaning the zos@y precedes, which shows the invigorated 
man voluntarily placing himself in the presence of the light. 
For roseiv “ points not so much like xpérres to the deed and 
work, but to the moral tone and condition of the entire spirit.” 
(Liicke.) The man who comes in honest sincerity perceives 
and confesses, so soon as that truth humbles and reproves him, 
that the truth is a new and another life, that it is not to be 
learned and reasoned about, but to be lived and done; he him- 
self would fain do it by the guidance of the light, and thus 
deciding for the truth against himself he doeth the truth as far 
as in him lies, and it is to be carefully observed that this his act 
is no other than his coming out of his previous darkness to the 
light. What can then befall him, but that which the opposite 
character hates, which he, however, acknowledges, desires and 
seeks as wholesome and salutary to his soul—the conviction and 
reproval of his evil works? If we thus naturally understand 
this second parallel fw, we discern another remarkable variation 
in the expression. That which to the former was a dreaded 
éreyO7vecs, is to the latter a more gracious Quvepwdqjvas. Is it 
not better for me, he thinks, to stand before God, manifest in 
the light of His truth, as I really am? Further, in the former 
case the épya came first, which the evil man desired to keep in 
concealment; but in the latter case there is a striking change, 
it is avTov re épyer, since the sincere man desires to expose 
and yield up to view himself, and thus approves himself, on his 
side, as a sincere confessor of his sin, who finds grace from 
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God Behold me, a miserable sinner! is his language; but 
the response with which he is already greeted is—Mercy and 
grace to thee in thy sincerity ! Then are all his previous evil 
épryoe transformed into confessed and forgiven sins. 

At this critical turning-point the Lord adjoins a final sentence 
which with impressive and appropriate conciseness interweaves 
the consequence of this transition from the darkness to light with 
that transition itself? The acknowledgment and confession was 
the first work done in God, and all others that ensue flow from 
that. To do works in God, must be equivalent to the being 
born again, born of God. That cannot be merely, as Miinch- 
meyer maintains against me, the preparatory éx ToD beov eivoe 
of ch. viii. 47, or éx r7¢ GAnbelas of ch. xvili. 37.2 To have 
Zoyoe ey ba) cipyaowéva, is the great and glorious end to which 
the first costly rqv &AAOcey in submitting to reproof and confess- 
ing sin, preparatorily leads. Hence the 67s is comprehensive 
and stops not short of this meaning. Compare the connection 
and progress in St John’s first epistle from ch. i. 5 to ch. ii. 10. 
That which is here condensed and briefly intimated, is there 
expanded ; and with a prospective reference to the great day of 
God, when the children of light, walking in the truth, shall be 
made manifest! What then are the stages of faith according 
to the testimony of Jesus to Nicodemus? First, there is the 
ceasing to marvel—then an acceptance of the testimony—then 
the coming to the light to be reproved and convicted by it, this, 
however, being at the same time a riorebew eis avroy (as lifted 
up to be beheld), and a consequent receiving of life—and in all 
this a doing, first of this great work of sincerity, then of the 
further works wrought in God. “ With this farewell word 
Jesus dismissed Nicodemus that he might behold Him again 
in light.” (Lange.) 


Thus “the master in Israel had learned more in one night 


1 Bengel’s qui se non pudefactum iri novit is somewhat premature; the 
novit must in any case be understood in a very unconscious sense. 

2 Miinchmeyer “cannot understand” my exposition, simply because he 
is not accustomed to appreciate the profound condensation of meaning in 
such discourses. 

8 Or merely according to God’s will, works well-pleasing to Him, as 
Nonnus ovresses down the meaning—réaep rofnos Oeov rercrcopeve BOVAN 
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than Judas in three years.” Seed had fallen into his heart 
which time must be left to fructify, “that it might take root 
downwards and bear fruit upwards.” For a considerable time 
yet he remained a fearful believer, without making his open 
avowal, as we see in ch. xii. 42. The Evangelist is silent as to 
his departure, and his subsequent internal development. “It 
speaks for the simplicity and historic truthfulness of our Evan- 
gelist, that he adds nothing more, and even leaves untold the 
immediate result which the discourse had.” (Baumgarten- 
Crusius.) And question thou not about this, but as far as thou 
art thyself this Nicodemus, take home the word of Jesus to thy 
heart! Believe, come, do the Truth! Ask no longer—how 
may these things be? but Jet them be in thine own experience! 
For it is not revealed how the sunbeam penetrates the plant, 
and how light and life come down upon thee from above; the 
new-born thing in thee thrives gradually as is the case with 
growth of all kinds; and finally thy living and acting in God 
wili gloriously become manifest, as in the consummation of all 
the Divine works, whether of nature or of the Spirit! 
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